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aliud tft Quiad pliiloaophifts quam ipae renaaoendam vocat, qnam Inatanrado taw 
conditM natonB^JBrtumiM. HvtVfia I^WOTTOIOVV* 1 Cor. xv. 4A. 




INTRODUCTORY ESSAY. 



Christianity, and the arguments on which it is 
established, have a universal and never to be dimi- 
Qished value. The reasonings of politicians, and 
3?en of philosophers, have a limited application : 
ihose of the Christian teacher pertain to the in- 
erests of mankind at large ; and neither time 
]or circumstance can diminish their real impor- 
ance, or deprive them of the interest they pos- 
ess in thoughtful and ingenuous minds. But this 
an only properly be said of Christian doctrine 
mrely and honestly exhibited ; or of meditations 
n its application, which display throughout the 
pirit of its precepts, their elevation, their simpli- 
ity, their benignity. Theology, therefore, is a 
cience which can recognize no fundamental prin- 
iple not plainly traceable in the book of God ; nor 
an it be expected to produce any effect, however 
aught, without the assistance of that same divine 
n^uence which onginaHj gave ef&cajcy U> \X\fe 
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written word. Its vast importance, on the othe 
band, to the world at large, demands our mos 
careful cultivation ; and from this twofold conside 
ration we arrive at the conclusion, that in the writ 
ings of those men whose hearts were confessedl; 
imbued with the love of God, and whose mind 
with patient labour, and in the exercise of devou 
thoughts, stored up divine precept. Christians ma; 
look with safety for the expanded argument o 
their faith ; may find therein the living fountain o 
truth still on the flow ; and discover those traces o 
the divine Spirit which give equal light and encou 
ra^i^einent to the anxious inquirer after knowledge. 
One of the chief benefits conferred upon mas 
kind by the writings of eminent Christians, is fount 
in the uniformity of their assent to the prime doc 
trines of grace. Differing in expression, in thi 
forms of statement, in the species of illustratioi 
employed, and even in the advocacy of their severa 
ecclesiastical systems, they agree in whatever con 
cems the fundamental relations of man to God 
and redemption and the methods of sanctifica 
tion, as described in the pages of the earliest fathers 
have been spoken of with equal clearness by eaci 
successive generation of Christ's faithful servants 
There is one Spirit and one faith, is the golden in- 
scription on the portal of the church ; and the lessoi 
it conveys is repeated in every proof that can be 
g^iren of the communion of God*« chosen people. 
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The importance of this uniformity of testimony 
to the doctrines of grace, is greatly increased by the 
efforts wliich have been made in the world to modify 
or suppress them^ It is nothing less than disho- 
nesty to pretend that these efforts have been con- 
fined to the ordinary movements of declared oppo- 
nents of the gospel. Unfortunately, the history of 
religious opinion abounds in evidence that the most 
systematic attempts have been made by professors 
of Christianity to lower the standard of its doctrines ; 
and this in the face of truth/so fully and implicitly 
set forth, that the hostility to its lessons must needs 
be regarded as direct rather than incidental. 

It is the noble characteristic of our older theolo- 
gians, and of those who followed in their track, 
that they ever seek, with the overflowing gratitude 
of love, to make known and exalt the mercy of the 
Almighty. They show no petty anxiety to save 
the credit of human nature, by asserting its inde- 
pendence of Grod ; nor any desire to luxuriate in 
the spectacle of a race of fallen creatures made 
brave, generous, and true, by the force of moral 
precept. Satisfied of the universality of the divine 
goodness, and of the thankless and rebellious cha- 
nicter of man, they rejoice in contemplating the 
method whereby their great originating cause of 
being has still continued to work, securing the 
recovery of. the lost, and the glory of the re- 
covered. Instead of cpeaking as if t\ie\t Yi^^^V- 
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ness or dignity depended on proving what the; 
could do by their own energy and knowledge 
they point to the grace of God as the true sourci 
of power; and acknowledging that every goo< 
and every perfect gift is from above^ describe th 
convictions of faith as the fruit of spiritual an^ 
moral conversion. 

The vast difference between the style of thes 
writers^ and that employed by the simple advo 
cates of moral discipline^ must be attributed eithe 
to an uncertainty in the statement of doctrine^ a 
found in Scripture itself^ or to the opposite natur 
of the aim which these various parties have had ii 
view. How few believers in revelation would fee 
willing to shelter the difficulties of their systeo 
under the plea, that the broad outline of Scriptur 
truth is but faintly described : and if we are lei 
to examine the probable interpretation of God' 
wordy by an appeal to the known aim of the intei 
preters, that surely may most safely be received i 
which the goodness and justice of God are moe 
manifestly displayed. 

Christianity may be studied, and its value esti 
mated/first, as it is a spiritual and regenerative syt 
tem ; and secondly, as it operates on the world h 
its precepts and by its gradually acquired politici 
authority. Under each of these views the subjec 
demands attentive consideration; but the sock 
character of Christianity, ox X\v«XVs ^^v^h it ael 
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00 the community^ is not that which may be de- 
scribed as bom with the system. Constituted as 
it is, it could not but acquire a relation to what- 
ever belongs to man — to his wants, his hopes, and 
wishes. Its importance, its usefulness, its power, 
do literally grow with the growth of society, and 
the enlargement of the civilizing process. It is in 
this respect the leaven which leaveneth the whole 
lump; a plant which spreads its roots far and 
wide under the soil, every age piercing deeper, 
though unobserved, into the heart of the universe. 

To a philosophically disposed mind, the con- 
templation of such a great moral engine in opera- 
tion, is full of interest and excitement ; nor is it to 
be supposed that a subject of this kind, properly 
weighed, can fail of producing some important 
effects in determining the feelings to a right point ; 
bat it is evident that no slight or casual attention 
to its bearings will produce these effects, and that, 
therefore, the ordinary degree of notice paid to the 
moral power, and political relations of Christianity, 
is but just sufficient to conceal from the consciences 
of worldly men their utter ignorance of the real 
worth of the faith which they profess. 

Whatever good, however, may spring from the 
eumination of the Christian system in its internal, 
or general influence, it is in its personal applica- 
tioD, and the energy it embodies for the renewal 
Old the BBYihg^ of the aoul, that the true \>e\ieNet 
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most rejoices to contemplate it. ' What is a man 
profited, if he gain the whole world, and lose bis 
own soni ?* is a question which carries ns at onoe 
to the true view of Christianity. Its worth would 
he comparatively small, though it should estabHah 
kingdoms on an everlasting basis of peace and 
grandeur, if it did not primarily appeal to the 
hearts of individuals, and, as its grand object, offer 
them the means of sanctification and eternal life. 
In this consists its prime value ; from this arises 
its beauty, so visible, so precious, so cheering, when 
contemplated by the eye of faith; and this it is 
which renders it the sublimest exposition whidi 
the human soul could receive of the divine attri- 
butes and counsels. 

Our religion is a system of mysteries ; and be 
who should determine to spend liis life in the is* 
vestigation of the abstrusest principles of natore* 
would have a far better hope of success in making 
discoveries, than he who should sit down in the 
pride of human wisdom, to fathom the simplest of 
Christian doctrines. Religion, as to its truths, is 
the revelation of the nature and the will of Ood : 
and what can be plainer than that, however cleaxly 
a truth may be understood, it can, after all, be 
only understood according to the capacity of the 
receiver P But how limited must the capacity ot 
the creature necessarily be, when considered in re- 
ference to the comprehensioii of t\ie Creator 1 . If 
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the sun should give tenfold the light it does, what 
would be the effect P Would it enable us to look 
more steadfastly on its dazzling orb P Should we 
be nearer discovering the principle by which it is 
made an inexhaustible source of light and warmth 
to tiie universe P However the splendour of its disc 
wtare increased, we should only be able to receive 
so much of its light as the nature of our vision 
aHows; and thus the fullest manifestation of its 
glory, — the opening of its living fountains to their 
very depths, — would not enable us to penetrate 
the veil which the very glory of the object may thus 
cast around it. 

But are we then, it may be asked, to be kept for- 
ever standing in the outward court of the temple of 
truth ? Is there no means afforded us of drawing 
nearer to its altar, than according to the distance 
measured by our capacity for understanding God's 
infinite perfection P Happily for us, the grandest 
mysteries of heavenly truth are presented to the 
Christian under a form which, without lessening 
their majesty, or weakening the transcendent light 
which they diffuse, enables us to contemplate them 
with as much comfort as astonishment. 

In the first place, then, it has ever been a main 
troth of revealed religion, that the dark weak spirit 
of man must experience, ere it can recover its love 
of truth, an entire and vital change. It has also been 
decUired, with equal clearness, that tbe meaxi^ iot 
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its recovery are willingly supplied by the Almighty 
himself^ who drawing it towards him with many in« 
vitations df mercy ; pours into it a stream of purify- 
ing, converting light This grand revelation of 
God's readiness to re-create, as it were> the nnspiri- 
tualized soul runs through every portion of the 
Scriptures written under the old covenants ; it sp* 
pears in the narrative of the times preceding the 
flood. ' My Spirit shall not always strive with men/ 
was the warning that preceded the awfal sentence 
that overwhelmed the world in ruin : and what did 
it purport, but that the Almighty had long, by his 
own eternal Spirit, by the Spirit of light, wisdom, 
and love, sought to convince men of the danger of 
sin, and make them understand that there can be 
no good or happiness but in and through him? 
And the holy teachers of the law, the prophets, 
and the whole vast assemblage of those who minis- 
tered the truth in after time, whence derived they 
their knowledge P— how learnt they to love and la- 
bour in the diffusion of holiness, but through that 
mighty power which wrought upon their souls, and 
furnished them with a kind of strength unknown to 
the rest of mankind P 

But the sanctifying principle thus given operated 
only to a small extent; nor did it unfold to the 
mass of mankind any method by which the Al- 
mighty might be directly approached as a Father 
by his children. The ordinances of the Mosaic 
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system pertained to a single people, and afforded 
in themselyes only a dim shadow of the glory of 
God's countenance. And if, under the very tents 
of Jacob, men enjoyed not the beams of love but as 
they came through the narrow circuitous channel 
of rites and sacrifices, far more restricted in their 
approaches to his throne must those numerous 
tribes of the earth have been, who had none of the 
privileges of the covenant 

The principle, then, that man requires great help 
from Grod himself, before he can know or approach 
him, was established from the beginning ; but it 
was not at first revealed with the full accompani- 
ments of spiritual gifts, and with few exceptions, 
mm lived as if unconscious of the truth, that the 
homan soul in its healthy state, may become the 
temple of the divinity. It was for Jesus Christ 
to publish this sublime mystery to the world at 
large ; and not merely publish the truth, but be- 
stow the grace. Under the dispensation of the 
Grospel, the paternity of God is revealed, with 
proofe and accompaniments which establish it as 
the prime truth of all religion ; and by the pro- 
vision made in the covenant of grace, the revela- 
tion is attended with a power which both enlightens 
and sanctifies. This is the wonderful and inde- 
wrihably precious property of the Gospel, which the 
apostle describes, when he says, ' God, who com- 
maaded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
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shined in our hearts ;' and his words so nobly, so 
distinctly set forth the pure nature of faith, that 
while we may learn therefrom to glory in our pri- 
vileges, we may also learn in what way the greatest 
mysteries of heavenly doctrine may be made clear 
to our souls. 

Recognizing the melancholy fact, that man in 
himself is a low, corrupted being, he compares the 
original state of his soul to that of the wide, 
waste chaos, when darkness yet brooded on the 
face of the deep, and the earth was without form 
and void. Into the bosom of that shapeless masB 
the Spirit of God infused animation and order, 
beautiful and steadfast, and circled it round with 
delight Nor had the principle of life been given 
to that chaos but a brief space, when, lo ! from the 
everlasting recesses of heaven the Almighty ponied 
forth the elements which hitherto heaven only had 
known. ' Let there be light, and there was light* 
And after this manner it is, that the chaos of man's 
soul, lirst reanimated by a new principle of life, 
is then enlightened by light from heaven : but it 
is not the mere enlightening of the inner being of 
man, without respect to especial objects, that the 
Gospel is intended to effect. And herein is the 
great error of all human systems in respect to the 
communication of knowledge, or the establishment 
of moral principles : they rest in the design of im- 
proving and strengthening the minds of men tj 
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quickening them into thought; leaving them, 
vhen they have so done^ to seek for that which 
tbey may delight to contemplate in the whole wide 
sphere of existence : the Gospel, on the other hand, 
while it raises and so clarifies the understanding> 
that it is fit for any exercise, and can appreciate 
gpod wherever found, sets out with this funda- 
mental principle, that the Almighty Spirit of 
Wisdom, when it shmes in the heart of man, 
shines there for this grand and especial object — 
that it may give the light of the knowledge of the 
gkry of God. It has thus an end and a purpose : 
every ray of light that enters the soul, makes the 
goodness and the power of the Almighty more 
viuUe; and every moment the eye of the under- 
standing, thus illuminated, is fixed on him, the 
being of the man becomes purer and more exalted 
in its tendencies. 

But neither does the Gospel stop here. The 
SjHrit of wisdom and revelation is not given so 
as to enable man to penetrate, with the clear eye of 
an archangel, the secret tabernacle of the Most 
High : that would be to raise us at once to the 
condition which we must pass through the valley 
of death to reach : nor would it be possible for us, 
weak and ever exposed as we are to the returns of 
Satan, and the influences which evil has still over 
OS, to bear the splendour of Jehovah's throne, if 
the flood-gates of glory were opened to our eyes. 
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What then k 4<me for ut, fo w to make oar cm 
ciqMUe of eai^oyimg tbe li|^ of ibe Faihor'i cm 
tenaneo, ^me$k tBoA isfam diocigh Aejr lie P He 
is k eflMtod, tbal iiMo, Qfffit «• be k, eMier m «M 
ditikm or pow«r, 4o baik ia the reMBled fi^brjr of d 
Aknigiitf^ iboiild te enabled to c oMleiiipk te^ ni 
erer liMnsMMiiig jogr and hope, the wmidere < 
eternal M ajesljr ? 

The method pointed eat by homaa reaKXi i 
aniftag at 4be knonrledge of troth, is simpljr Ak^ 
the fcrjeetkm of frb&terer etatement ia set fal 
eompvehended -bjr the vndeiitanding; whera«s 
thin Tole vere founded in the nature ot tUm 
tntHi wenU not <bpend upon the eternal lai 
and velationt of 4>eing, tmt en the power of di 
ferent minds, which ^have infisitcljr varied degie 
of etfength, 'and oewtemplate' obieels throng 
mediums which perpetually change and disto 
them. 

Allowing, then/that there most be a Tail pettk 
of difrine^mysteries incomprebennble to man, y< 
not the less true, the important question ar i ses - 
the acknowledgment of the truth of these my 
teries a necsmaiy part of religion P And in wh 
frame of mind are we most likely to aeknowled| 
It, eo as to make the acknowledgment andigiofl 
exercise ? The answer to the former of 4tm 
questions is, in many estoitial points, the same i 
It would be were we to ask, is it necesMuy to reJ 
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gum to confess the being of God P For to doubt the 
troth of God's word, is to deny him the glory dae 
to the first of his perfections ; and in proportion as 
a nystery is, in substance, clearly stated in the 
Gospel, in that proportion is the truth of God in- 
▼olfed in its exhibition. In respect to the latter 
({sestkNH, the human mind is not only, as to its 
capacity, incapable of comprehending the whole 
extent of divine truth, but it is not always in a 
Hate of willingness to receive it On both these 
seeoQSts, a religion like Christianity involves the 
reeognitioo of spiritual helps, as necessary to its 
pioper Deception; and a reason is at once found 
fcr those heqneiA and strong declarations in which 
tke inspired authors of Scripture set forth the ne- 
eesBty of enlightenment from above. 

If we turn now to die writings of some modem 
dwinei^ and meet therein with systematic endea- 
Toors to methodize divine mysteries according to 
ume pieeonceived system of morals ; or if, in the 
general style of their discourses, we find the strength 
aid independence of the human mind perpetually 
iositted upon, to the exclusion of those humbling 
coaidefatioiis founded on the doctrines of spiritual 
regSDeration and sanctification,may we not properly 
>epid soch a school of theology as little calcu- 
htod to advance the cause of Christianity, or per- 
<nid holiness ? 

b2 
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It SO happens^ however, that the circumstances 
under which the religious character of England 
has been formed, did at one period favour the tem- 
porary suppression of that species of Christian 
doctrine on which our earlier divines so eloquently 
and powerfully descanted. Enthusiasm does more 
indirect than direct harm : it makes the cautious 
err in their caution ; persuades reason into scepti- 
cism ; rejoices in its own warmth, till it draws th^ 
sources of vitality from all around ; and when the 
painful glare of its flame goes out, leaves men to 
believe that they are happier for the cold obscurity 
which follows. It was thus that the ill-judged se- 
verity of Puritan discipline, and the infiemperance 
of spiritual zeal, led to that teaching of Christian 
morals without Christian doctrine, which for tome 
time so greatly endangered the safety of our 
church. The effects of this have been long felt: 
the pious compiler of the Christian Philosophy 
saw and lamented them; and few more useful 
methods could be devised for the instruction of 
Christians in the knowledge of true doctrine than 
that which he pursued. Scripture is sufficient lor 
those who will mark, learn, and, above all, inwaidly 
digest : but while there are few who conscientiooi- 
]y devote themselves to this patient inquiry re- 
specting the real sense of God*s word, there aie, 
perhaps, still fewer who feel confident enough ki 
their own steadiness of thought, or clearness of 
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apprehension, to rest satisfied in their conclusions, 
till they find them confirmed hy the testimony of 
more experienced stadents of heavenly myste- 
ries. To persons of this character — ^thoughtful, 
inquiring, hut humble-minded Christians — it is 
equally eonsolatory and profitable to find a vast 
body of profound reasoners on the topics of theo- 
logy, confirming the opinion which they were led 
to form from the study of Scripture itself: they 
are ^icouraged thereby to further inquiries; an 
activity of mind is preserved, which both gladdens 
and sobers ; and while enthusiasm is kept far off, 
by the pure and healthy piety which delights only 
in tmtb, the heart is daily expanding with the in- 
creasing joy of higher and nobler convictions. 

Were Christianity a system which had been 
gridoally evolved from successive events, and in 
soch a manner that each of its parts, though form- 
ing a beautiful whole, might be easily separated, 
and exhibited in distinct perfection, far less dili- 
gence would be necessary in the study of the 
lystem than ia now the case. The first lesson 
which Christ taught had respect to the full and 
comfdeie spirituality of his religion. 'Verily, 
^ly I say unto you, except a man be bom again, 
Ite cannot see the kingdom of God ;' and the means 
vkereby the great change here alluded to was to 
te ^ected, are described in his later discourses. 
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with a particularity the most soledin and ilnpres 
give: — ^'I will not leave you comfortless: I Mrii 
send you another comforter, that he may abidi 
with yon for ever ; even the Spirit of truth, whoi 
the world cannot receive, because it seeth him not 
neither knoweth him.' And the infinite import 
ance of this promise is most Strikingly demon 
strated by the fact, that its fulfilment was th( 
highest step in that climax of mysteries and mer 
cies which compose the dispensation of the Nen 
Testament. 

The work which these reflections are intended tc 
introduce to the Christian reader, afifords satis 
factory evidence that the most comforting and 
important truths of the gospel are established on a 
basis of unanswerable argument That it has some 
defects may be allowed, without greatty derogating 
from its general claim to usefulness. The circum- 
stance that an estimable and learned divine was to 
have ushered the present edition into the worid, 
but found himself unable to fulfil his design, pre- 
vented the writer of this essay fVom paying so 
early an attention to the work as would other- 
wise have been the case. He is happy, however, 
in having had the opportunity of speaking a few 
words on those points which it is the object of the 
publication to illustrate and enforce; being deeply 
persuaded that every age requires to be warned 
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against that worldliness of thought and spirit, which 
aaiails Christiaiiity on all sides, hut more espe- 
ciallj on that, wherein it exhihits the necessity of 
ipiritoal sanctification and spiritual mindedness. 

H. S. 
Jme 84, 1835. 
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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



As every attempt to illustrate and recommend such 
opinions on religion^ as oppose pride and prejudice, 
is peculiarly obnoxious to the misconceptions of 
the ignorant^ the misrepresentation of the male- 
volent, and the rash censure of the thoughtless, 
(who rudely and hastily condenm what they 
scarcely allow themselves even time to luder- 
Btand,) I think it proper to entreat all who honour 
this book with any degree of their attention, duly 
to consider the authorities, human as well as Scrip- 
tural, on which it is founded, and not to reject 
doctrines in which their own happiness is most 
deeply concerned, till they shall have invalidated 
tliose authorities, and proved themselves superior 
in sagacity, learning, and piety, to the great men 
whose sentiments I have cited in support of my 
own. Let the firm phalanx of surrounding autho- 
rities be first fairly routed, before the opponents 
level their arrows, even bitter words, at a book 
which enforces a doctrine, unfashionable, indeed, 
hat certainly the doctrine of the gospel. 

There is no doubt but that my subject is the 
most momentous which can fall under the contem- 
plation of a human being; and I IberefoTe duaa 

c 
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for it, as the happiness of mankind is at stake, a 
dispassionate and unprejudiced attention. 

The moral world, as well as the political, appears, 
at present, to be greatly out of order. Moral and 
political confusion, indeed, naturally produce each 
other. Let all who love their species, or their coun- 
try, calmly consider whether the n^lect or nQec^ 
tion of Christianity may not be the real cause of 
both: and let those who are thus persuaded, co- 
operate with every attempt to revive and diffuse 
the true spirit of the gospel. ' Let us meekly in- 
struct those that oppose themselves,'^ (if God, per- 
adventure, will give them repentance to the ac- 
knowledging of the truth,) ' not being overcome of 
evil, but overcoming evil with good.'* 

Nor let a private clergyman, however inconsider- 
able, be thought to step out of his province, ia 
thus endeavouring to tranquillize the tumult of the 
world, by calling the attention of erring and 
wretched mortals to the gospel of peace. He is 
justified, not only by the general principles of huma- 
nity, but by the particular conmiand of the religion 
of which he is a minister. Thus saith the apostle, 
in a charge which may be considered as geneiaUy 
addressed to all preachers of the gospel : — 

' Feed the flock of God, as much as lieth in you, 
taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, but 
willingness; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready 
mind.' ^ ^ Take heed to all the flock, over the which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to foed 

' S Tim. ii. 26. « Romttns, xU. 21. » 1 Pet y. 2. 
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tbe church of God, which he hath purchased with 

his own blood.* ^ 
This I have humbly attempted ; and in imitation 

of a most excellent prelate/ I have adapted my 

book to all ; yet various parts of it more particu- 
hrly to various descriptions of men ; some to the 
great, some to the learned, but the greater part to 
the people: remembering the apostle's example, 
who BBLjs, * To the weak became I as weak, that I 
might gain the weak : I am made all things to all 
men, that I might by all means save some ; and 
this I do for the gospel's sake, that I might be a 
partaker thereof with you/ ' 

Asd now, readers, before you proceed any further, 
let me be permitted to say to you, ' The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with you,* in 
yotur progress through this book, and also through 
Mfe, even to its close. 

* Act% zz. 28. 

* Bidlop Sandcnon, who pieached in an appropriate manner, 
«rf muUm^ ad elerum^ ad popuium.— See the tides of his sermons. 

* 1 Cor. is. 22. 
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SECTION I. 



Cupimus enim investigare quid verum sit ; neque id sokim, 
sed quod cum veritate, pieiatem quoque prseterea erga Detun 
habeat conjunctam.* — Sadolet. 

rNTRODUCTORY. 

I ENTER on the subject of this volume with unaf- 
fected diffidence. I tread on holy ground with 
awe. Though much of my life, devoted to letters 
from the earliest age, has been spent in reading the 
best writers on the Christian doctrine, and more in 
contemplation of it, yet a sense of its high import- 
ance, and of my own fallibility, has long restrained 
the impulse which prompted me to engage in its 
pubhc discussion. Nothing but conscious recti- 
tade of intention, co-operating with the hope of 
obtaining the aid of God's Holy Spirit, and the 
reader's indulgence, could animate the tremulous 
mind in an enterprize to which it feels and avows 
itself unequal. A conviction that the subject is 
peculiarly seasonable, has contributed to overcome 

' '^ It is my object to inquire what is true ; but not to acquiesce 
merely in the discovery of speculative truth ; but to find out 
that doctrine, whidi, together with truth, unites pious qfftctions 
toGod." 

B 
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reluctance. The times indeed appear to me to c 
upon every professor of Christianity to vindica 
in the mannner best adapted to his abilities a 
opportunities, its controverted truth, its tnsoll 
honour; and if I shall be fortunate enough 
communicate one suggestion to the wavering mil 
which may conduce to this great purpose, my 
bour will not be in vain, nor my undertaki 
deemed rashly adventurous. I shall have aceo 
plished my wish. To diffuse the sunshine of 
ligious hope and confidence over the shadowy pi 
of life ; to dissipate the gloom of doubt and < 
Kpair; to save a soul from death; objects so < 
Mirable, inspire an ardour which enables zeal 
triumph over timidity. 

That unbelief in Christ is increasing in 1 
present age, and that the spirit of the times 
rather favourable to its increase, has been assert 
by high authority, and is too notorious to i 
mit denial. The apostacy of a great nation, 
the most enlightened and polished part of £ 
rope; the public unblushing avowal of atheii 
among some of its leaders; the multiplication 
books on the continent, in which Christianitji 
treated as a mere mode of fanaticism; all Uh 
circumstances have combined, with others, to cat 
not only an indifference to the religion of Chri 
but contempt and aversion to his very name, 
were easy to cite contumelious reproaches of 1 
person, as well as audacious denials of his claim 
divine authority. But I will not pollute my pa| 
which, however it may be deformed by error, sh 
not be stained with the transfusion of blaspben 
It is to be wished that all such works could 
consigned to immediate and eNetWlvn^ oblivio 
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but I am sorry to say, that they are diffused with 
an industry, which, if it appeared in making prose- 
lytes to yirtue, would he in the highest degree 
oieritorious. Almost every individual in our own 
ooontry can now read ; and manuals of in6delity, 
replete with plausible arguments, in language level 
to the lowest classes, are circulated among the peo- 
ple, at a price which places them within reach of 
the poorest reader. They are despised by the rich, 
and neglected by the learned, but they fall into 
the hands of the poor, to whom any thing in print 
bears the stamp of authority. At the same time, 
it mast be lamented that there are treatises of a 
bigber order, on the side of infidelity, which come 
recommended to the superior ranks, to men of 
knowledge and education, with all the charms of 
wit and el^ance. 

But it cannot be said that the apologists and de- 
fenders of Christianity, in our country, have been 
few, or unfamished with abilities natural and ac- 
qoired. Great have been the efforts of our pro- 
foondest scholars, both professional divines and 
laymen, in maintaining the cause of Christianity, 
and repelling by argument, by ridicule, by invec- 
tive, by erudition, the assaults of the infidel. But 
wbat shall we say ? Notwithstanding their stupend- 
008 labours, continued with little intermission, the 
great cause which they maintained, is evidently, at 
tbis moment, on the decline. Though many of 
tbem, not contented with persuasion and argu- 
ment, have professed to demonstrate the truth of 
the Christian religion, it is certain that a very 
great number of men in Christian countries con- 
tinue unpersuaded, unconvinced, and totally \A\wd 
to their dewoaetnttion. Such being the case, ^^\.et 

B 2 
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all their voluminous productions^ is it not fair 1 
conclude that their modes of defence^ bowev* 
celebrated, are either erroneous or defective? Hf 
their success been equal to their labours and pi 
tensions, infidelity must now have been utterly e 
terminated. 

I feel a sincere respect for the learned labov 
of theologists, the subtlety of schoolmen, the ei 
dition of critics, the ingenuity of controversialisl 
but I cannot help thinking that their productio 
have contributed rather to the amusement of i 
cluse scholars already persuaded of Christiani 
than to the conversion of the infidel, the instn 
tion of the people. It appears to me, that soi 
of the most elaborate of the vrritings in defence 
Christianity are too cold in their manner, too d 
taphysical or abstruse in their arguments, 1 
little animated with the spirit of piety, to prodc 
any great or durable effect on the heart of mi 
formed as he is, not only with intellectual powe 
but with fine feelings and a glowing imaginatk 
They touch not the trembling fibres of sensibili 
Tiiey are insipid to the palate of the peop 
They have no attractions for the poor, the gn 
multitude to whom the gospel was particulai 
preached. They are scarcely intelligible but 
scholars in their closets, and while they amu 
without convincing the understanding, they lea 
the most susceptible part of man, his bosom, v 
affected. The busy world, eager in pursuit 
wealth, honour, pleasure, pays them no regai 
though they are the very persons whose attenti 
to religion, which they are too apt to forget i 
tirely, ought chiefly to be solicited. The acai 
mic reclune, the tlicolog\%t\>^ ipto^«M\otk,iBiA.^ re 
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tbem as a task or as an amusement ; but he con si- 
den them as works of erudition and exercises of 
ingenuity, claiming great praise as the product of 
literary leisure, but little adapted to impress the 
heart, or convert the in6del and the profligate. 
The people are erring and straying like lost sheep, 
bot in these calls they cannot recognize the voice 
of the shepherd. Such works indeed seldom reach 
the people ; and while they are celebrated in aca- 
demic cloisters, their very existence is unknown 
among the haunts of men, in the busy hum of 
cities ; where it is most desirable that they should 
be known, because there the great majority of 
boman creatures is assembled, and there also the 
poison of temptation chiefly requires the antidote 
of religion. What avails it that defences of Chris- 
tianity are very learned and very subtle, if they 
are 80 dry and unafiecting as to be confined in 
tbeir effects to sequestered scholars, far removed 
from the active world, and probably so firmly set- 
tled in the faith, as to require no new persuasives, 
00 additional proofs to render them faithful fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ. 

Apologies and attacks of this kind have very 
little effect in silencing infidel writers, or changing 
tbeir opinions. They frequently furnish fresh 
matter for dispute, and indeed put arms into the 
haods of the enemy. By provoking discussion on 
points which were at rest, they raise sophistry 
from its slumbers, and blow the trumpet of con- 
troversial wars, which do great mischief before the 
re-establishment of peace. In the issue, the con- 
tending parties are silenced rather from weariness 
in the contest, than from conviction ; and Te Deum, 
asjs asaal in other wars, is sung by those vrVvo ^xe 
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said to be vanquished, as well as those who claim 
the honour of undisputed victory. 

Thus it has happened that the vrritings of men, 
no less benevolent in their intentions than able in 
their exertions, have sometimes not only done no 
good to their cause, but great injury. They have 
revived old cavils and objections, or invented new, 
in order to display ingenuity in refuting them; 
cavils and objections which have frequently been 
answered, or which might never have occurred; 
but which, when once they have occurred, produce 
suspicion and unsettled notions on topics never 
doubted, and among honest men whose faith was 
firmly established. Such conduct is like that of a 
physician, who should administer doses of arsenic 
to his patients, in order to prove to them, at their 
risk, the sovereign power of his nostrum. The 
venom, finding a constitution favourable to its 
operation, triumphantly prevails, and the preven- 
tive remedy cannot rescue the sufferer from his 
hapless fate. 

I am persuaded, that even a sensible, thinking, 
and learned man might live his whole life in piety 
and peace, without ever dreaming of those objec- 
tions to Christianity, which some of its most cele- 
brated defenders have collected together from all 
ages, and a great variety of neglected books, and 
then combined in a single portable volume, so as 
to render it a convenient synopsis of infidelity. 
What must be the consequence P It must at least 
disturb the repose of the sensible, thinking, and 
learned man ; and if it should be read and under- 
stood by the simple, the unlearned, the unthink- 
ing, and the ill-disposed, T am of opinion that its 
objections would be studied, its solutions neglected ; 
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and thus a very large number of recruits enlisted 
volunteers in the army of unbelievers. 

As an exemplification of what I have here ad- 
vanced, I mention in this place. Bishop Warbur- 
ton's View of Lord Bolingbroke's Philosophy. 
There the unbeliever sees the scattered arguments 
of scepticism and unbelief, all picked and culled 
for him, without any trouble of his own, and 
marked with inverted commas, so as to direct the 
eye, without loss of time, to their immediate peru- 
sal. The book becomes an anthologia of infi- 
delity. The flowers are gathered from the stalks, 
and conveniently tied up in a nosegay. The 
essence is extracted and put into a phial commodi- 
ous for the pocket, and fitted for hourly use. The 
late bishop Home, in his facetious Letters on 
Infidelity, has also collected passages from ob- 
scure books and pamphlets, and sent them abroad 
in such a manner as must of necessity cause them 
to be read and received, where they never would 
have found their way by their native force. These 
ingenious and well-meaning divines resuscitate 
the dead, and give life to the still-bom or abortive 
ofi&pring of dullness and malignity. I might men- 
tion many more instances of similar imprudence, 
in men of the deepest erudition and the sincerest 
piety ; but I am unwilling to follow their example, 
in pointing out to unbelievers compendiums, 
abridgments, and manuals of sceptical cavil. To 
say in their excuse that they refute those argu- 
ments which they insert so liberally from the wri- 
tings of the unbeliever, may prove our candour, 
but not our judgment or knowledge of human na- 
ture. Evil is leamed sooner and remembered 
longer than good ; and it would be better to let 
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many pamphlets of (he deists sink into oblivioni 
than to preserve and extend them, by eztracUngf 
their most noxious parts, and mixing them with 
the productions of men of learning and piety. 
The refutations are often long, labonred, and tedi- 
ous, while the objections are short and lively. 
They are therefore either not read or soon forgot- 
ten, while a flippant sarcasm attracts attention 
and fixes itself in the memory. It must also be 
allowed, that the refutations are too often nnsatis- 
factory : and that the weakness of a defence in- 
vites new attacks, and gives fresh conrage to the 
enemy. 

r think the style and manner of some amons; 
the celebrated defenders of Christianity extremely 
improper. It is not respectful It treats Jesos 
Christ as if he were an inferior to the person who 
takes uf>on him to examine, as he phrases it, the 
pretensions of Jesus Christ To speak in an au- 
thoritative, inquisitorial language of the author 
of that religion by which the writer himself pro- 
fesses to hope for salvation, can never serve the 
cause of Christianity. Think of a poor, frail, sin- 
ful mortal, sitting a self-appointed judge, and like 
a lawyer in a human court of judicature, arraigning 
Jesus Christ, the Jjord of life, just as a venal soli- 
citor might have questioned the two thieves that 
were crucified with him, had they been accused at 
a modern police-office. The cold yet authoritative 
style of the tribunal has }>een much used in exam- 
ining, as it is called, that religion which brought 
life and immortality to light through the gospel. 
You would think the learned theologist, who as- 
sumes the office of an examiner, another Pontius 
Filate. fie sits in the seat of judgment, and with 
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judicial importance coldly pronounces on the words 
and actions of that Saviour, whom he owns to be 
the great Captain of Salvation. 

In such defences or examinations, Jesus Christ 
is spoken of in terms that must divest him of his 
glory, and therefore villify him in the eyes of the 
gainsayers, and all unthinking people. But how, 
on the contrary, do the prophets represent him ? 
Language has no terms of magnificence adequate 
to his dignity. 

The prophets describe Jesus Christ as the most 
august personage which it is possible to con- 
ceive. They speak of him indeed as the seed of 
'the woman* and the ' Son of man;' but at the 
same time describe him of celestial race. They 
announce him as a being exalted above men and 
angels ; above ' all principality and power ; as the 
Word and the Wisdom of God ; as the eternal Son 
of the Father; as the Heir of all things, by whom 
God made the worlds; as the brightness of God's 
glory, the express image of his person.' 

Thus speak the prophets of our Lord and Savi- 
oar Jesus Christ. Now let us hear an ingenious 
apologist and defender of him and his religion. A 
reverend author, highly estimable for his learning 
and ingenuity, and whom I sincerely esteem, 
speaking of Jesus Christ, in a book professedly 
written to vindicate his truth and honour, repeat- 
edly calls him " a Jewish peasant,'' and a '' peasant 
of Gralilee." For what are we comparing ? says he, 
(in a comparison of Jesus Christ with Mahomet,) 
"a Galilean peasant, accompanied with a few 
fishermen, with a conqueror at the head of his 
army ;" and again, in the next page, " a Jewish 
peasant overthrew the relig^n of the world." 
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Unbelievers are commonly men of the world; 
HiKcinated by its pomps and vanities. Is it the 
most likely means to overcome their prejudices, 
and teach them to bow the knee to Jesus, thus to 
lower his personal dignity ? Was there any occsp 
sion for it P Do not the prophets, as I have jiut 
now observed, exalt him above every name ? Why 
call him peasant P The term I think by no means 
appropriate to him, suppoRin(( that it were not an 
injudicious degradation of his character in the eyei 
of unthinking worldlings, and malignant unbe- 
lievers. There is something peculiarly disgustiiiK 
in hearing dignified ecclesiastics, living in splen- 
dour and affluence entirely in consequence of the 
religion of Jesus Christ, speaking of him in their 
defences of his religion, as a peasant, as a penon 
compared to themselves vile and despicable. Such 
arguments as this appellation is meant to support, 
will never render service to Christianity. The re- 
presentation becomes a stumbling-block, and a rock 
of offence. I might however produce several other 
instances of great writers who have afforded prece- 
dents for such degrading appellations of Jesus 
Christ. But neither the infidel nor the Christian 
will easily believe, that the man who calls his 
Saviour a peasant, afler the glorious representar 
tiouH of him which the prophets give, feels that 
awe and veneration which is due to the Son of 
('od, the Lord of life, the Saviour and Redeemer. 
T forl>ear to specify them. One instance is suffi- 
cient to point out my meaning, and show the rea- 
son why some ingenious apologies for Christianity 
arc t^)tally ineffectual. 

Dry argumentation and dull disquisition unani- 
inated by the spirit of piety and devotion, will 
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never avail to convert unbelievers, and to diffuse 
the doctrines of Christianity. Life, death, heaven, 
and hell, are subjects of too much importance to 
be treated by a sincere mind, duly impressed by 
them, with the coolness of a lawyer giving an 
opinion on a statute or case, in which another's 
property or privileges are concerned. The spirit 
of piety seems to have been wanting in some of 
the most logical and metaphysical defenders of 
Christianity. They speak of Christ, when they 
are examining the truth of the doctrine, with calm 
indifference, as if they were dull virtuosos discuss- 
ing the genuineness of a medal, or the authenticity 
of a manuscript, valuable only as an amusing curi- 
osity. If St. Paul had been no warmer an advo- 
cate than certain famous apologists for Christ's 
doctrine, he would never have prevailed with the 
Gentiles to relinquish their polytheism, and we 
of this island should, at this day, have remained 
in the darkness of idolatry. Without the spirit 
of piety, all proofs and defences of Christianity 
are a dead letter. The multitude will not even 
read them ; and infidels, if they do not despise 
them too much to attend to them at all, will 
only read to find fresh matter for cavil and objec- 
tion. 

I may be wrong in my theory. I therefore ap- 
peal to fact. The fact is evident, that, notwith- 
standing all that has been written to demonstrate 
Christianity, by argument drawn from reasoning 
and history, infidelity has increased, and is every 
day increasing more and more. Let those who 
think the dry argumentative apologies irresistibly 
convincing, now bring them forward, and silence 
the gainsayers at once. The demonstrations of a 
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Huet, the evidences of a Clarke, the reasouings 
a Locke, a Grotius, a Hartley, should be present* 
in the most striking manner, by public authorit; 
and if they are really efficacious in producing co: 
viction, we may be assured that infidelity w: 
vanish at their appearance, like the mists of x 
autumnal morning, when the meridian sun brea 
forth in full splendour. But the truth is, they a 
already very much diffused, and yet the Christii 
religion is said to be rapidly on the decline. 

Therefore it cannot be blameable to attem 
some other method of calling back the attenti< 
of erring mortals to the momentous truths of i 
velation. 

I have conceived an idea that our old Engli 
divines were great adepts in genuine Christianil 
and that their method of recommending it w 
judicious, because I know it was successful. The 
was much more piety in the last century than 
the present; and there is every reason to I 
lieve that infidelity was rare. Bishop Hall a 
pears to me to have been animated with the tr 
spirit of Christianity ; and I beg leave to conv 
my own ideas on the best method of dififusing tb 
spirit, in his pleasingly-pious and simple la 
guage. 

" There is not," says the venerable prelate, " 
much need of learning as of grace to apprehei 
those things which concern our everlasting peac 
neither is it our brain that must be set to woi 
but our hearts. However excellent the use 
scholarship in all the sacred employments of di 
nity ; yet, in the main act, which imports sal^ 
tion, skill must give place to affection. Happy 
the soul that is possessed of Christ, how poor soe^ 
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in all inferior endowments. Ye are wide, O ye 
great wits, while ye spend yourselves in carious 
questions and learned extravagances. Ye shall find 
one touch of Christ more worth to your souls, than 
all your deep and laborious disquisitions. In vain 
shall ye seek for this in your books, if you miss it 
in your bosoms. If you know all things, and can- 
not say * I know whom I have believed,' you have 
bat knowledge enough to know yourselves com- 
pletely miserable. The deep mysteries of godli- 
ness, which, to the great clerks of the world, are as 
a book clasped and sealed up, lie open before him, 
(the pioos and devout man,) fair and legible ; and 
while those book-men know whom they have heard 
of, ' he knows whom he hath believed.* " 

Christianity indeed, like the sun, discovers itself 
by its own lustre. It shines with unborrowed light 
on the devout heart. It wants little external proof, 
but carries its own evidence to him that is regene- 
rate and bom of the Spirit. " The truth of Chris- 
tianity,'* says a pious author, "is the Spirit of God 
living and working in it; and when this Spirit is 
not the life of it, there the outward form is but like 
the carcass of a departed soul." 

Divinity has certainly been confused and per- 
plexed by the learned. It requires to be disen- 
tangled and simplified. It appears to me to con- 
sist in this single point» the restoration of the 
divine life, the image of God, (lost and defaced at 
the fall,) by the operation of the Holy Ghost. 

When this is restored, every other advantage of 
Christianity follows in course. Pure morals are 
absolutely necessary to the reception of the Holy 
Ghost, and an unavoidable consequence of his con- 
tinuance. The attainment of grace is then the 
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unum neceitarium. It includes in it all gosp 
comfort, it teaches all virtue, and infallibly leac 
to light, life, and immortality. 



SECTION 11. 

On the iort 0/ Evidence chiefly recommendid a\ 
attempted to be diiplayed in thit Treatiie. 

Quid ett fideliter Chritto credere ? Ett fidellter Dei mandi 
•ervare.'— Salviav. de. Gub. lib. ili. 

1 THINK it right to apprize my reader, on the ve 
threshold, that if he expects a recapitulation of t 
external and historical evidence of Christianil 
he will be disappointed. For all such eviden 
I must refer him to the great and illustrious nan 
of voluminous theologists, who have filled wi 
honour the professional chairs of universities, a 
splendidly adorned the annuls of literature. 1 1 
vere their virtuous characters; I highly appre 
ate their learned labours ; I think the student w 
is abstracted from active life, and possesses leisu 
may derive from them much amusement, while 
increases his stores of critical erudition, and \ 
comes enabled to discourse or dispute on theolo| 
But men, able to command their time, and coi 

> « In what coiifliiU a faithful belief in Chriit ? It com 
Jn M aUthful obedience to hi* coromawAmiwixa** 
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y furnished with ahility for deep and exten- 
vestigation, are hut a small numher in the 
r mankind. That systematic or speculative 
: which may delight and instruct such men, 
:ool shade of philosophical retirement, will 
ttle effect on the minds of othera who con- 
the multitude of mortals eagerly engaged 
'iding for the wants of the passing day, or 
f contending for the glittering prizes of se- 
sunhition. Indeed, I never heard that the 
»us proofs of Christianity, in the historical 
'gumentative mode, ever converted any of 
;elehrated authors on the side of infidelity, 
lave, from time to time, spread an alarm 
h Christendom, and drawn forth the defen- 
ds of every church and university in Eu- 
The infidel wits wrote on in the same cause; 
ig fresh matter for cavil from the arguments 
defenders ; and re-assailing the citadel with 
y halls hurled from its battlements in super- 
profusion. 

it then, it may be justly asked, have I to 
What is the sort of evidence which I at- 
to display P It is an internal evidence of 
ith of the gospel, consequent on obedience 
trecepts. It is a sort of evidence, the mode 
ining which is pointed out by Jesus Christ 
f, in the following declaration : * If any man 
• His will, he shall know of the doctrine whe- 
be of God.' » 

how shall he know P By the illumination 
Holy Spirit of God, which is promised by 
to those who do his will. 

' Joiuiy y^ 17. 
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Therefore^ if any man seriously and earnestly 
desires to become a Christian, let him begin, what 
ever doubts he may entertain of the truth of Chris- 
tianity, by practising those moral viftues, and 
cultivating those amiable dispositions, which tbc 
written gospel plainly requires, and the grace ol 
God will gradually remove the veil from his eyes 
and from his heart, so as to enable him to see SDd 
to love the things which belong to his peace, and 
which are revealed in the gospel only. Let him 
make the experiment and persevere. The resoll 
will be full of conviction that Christianity is true 
The sanctifying Spirit will precede, and the illu- 
minating Spirit follow in consequence. 

I take it for granted, that God has gpiven all men 
the means of knowing that which it imports aU 
men to know ; but if, in order to gain the knowledge 
requisite to become a Christian, it is necessary tc 
read such authors as Grotius, Tiimborch, Clarke, 
Lardner, or Warburton, how few, in the great 
mass of mankind, can possibly acquire that know- 
ledge and consequent faith which are necessary to 
their salvation ! 

But every human being is capable of the evi- 
dence which arises from the divine illumination. It 
is offered to all. And they who reject it, and eee\ 
only the evidence which human means afford, shut 
out the sun, and content themselves either with total 
darkness or the feeble light of a taper. 

" There is," (says the excellent bishop Sander- 
son,) ** to the outward tender of grace in the mi- 
nistry of the gospel, annexed an inward offer of the 
same to the heart, by the Spirit of God going along 
with his word, which some of the schoolmen call 
auxilium graiitt <^enerale, «u^c\e.\il of itself to 
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convert the sou] of the hearer, if he do not resist 
the Holy Ghost, and reject the grace offered ; 
which, as it is grounded on these words, ' Behold 
I stand at the door and knock/ and upon very 
many passages of Scripture beside, so it standeth 
with reason, that the offer, if accepted, should be 
sufficient, exparte sua, to do the work, which, if not 
accepted, is sufficient to leave the person, not ac> 
cepting the same, inexcusable. 

The outward testimony to the truth of the gos^ 
pel is certainly a very strong one; but yet it is 
found insufficient without the inward testimony. 
The best understandings have remained uncon- 
vinced by the outward testimony ; while the mean- 
est have been fully persuaded by the co-operation 
of the inward, the divine irradiation of the Holy 
Ghost shining upon, and giving lustre to the letter 
of revelation. 

But because the doctrine of divine influence on 
the human mind is obnoxious to obloquy, I think 
it necessary to support it by the authority of some 
of the best men and soundest divines of this na- 
tion. Such are the prejudices entertained by many 
against the doctoine of divine influence and the 
witness of the Spirit, that I cannot proceed a step 
farther, with hope of success, till I have laid be- 
fore my reader several passages in confirmation of 
it, from the writings of men who were the orna- 
ments of their times, and who are at this day es- 
teemed no less for their orthodoxy and powers of 
reason than their eloquence. I make no apology 
to my reader for the length of the quotations from 
them, because I am sure he will be a gainer, if I 
keep »lence that they may he heard iu tVie intex- 
tmJ. My object is to re-establish a decVvaVtv^ 

c 
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* 

opinion, which I think not only true, but of pri 
importance. T therefore withdraw myself oc 
sionally, that I may introduce those advocates 
it, whose very names must command attention. 
I can but be instrumental in reviving the t 
spirit of Christianity, by citing their author 
theirs be the praise, and mine the humble office 
recommending and extending their salutary d 
trine. 

" And if it shall be asked (to express my 
nearly in the words of archbishop Wa.ke) wh; 
so often choose the drudgery of a transcriber, 
reason is shortly this: I hoped that quotati 
from departed writers, of great and deserved fa 
would find a more general and unprejudiced 
ceptance with all sorts of men, than any thing t 
could be written by any one now living, who 
esteemed by some, is yet in danger of being 
spised by more; whose prejudice to his per 
will not suffer them to reap any benefit by i 
thing, however useful, that can come from h 
while such passages as these which I cite, must 
cite respect and attention, unmixed (as the autl 
are dead) with uny malignant sentiment or pre] 
session against them, such as might close the e 
of the understanding against the radiance 
truth." ' 

\ The following text may, I think, confirm the opinion 
vanced in this Section, that the best evidence will arise from 
dience : '^ And we are his witnesses of these things ; and so is 
the Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to them that obey him 
Acts, V. 37. 
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SECTION III. 

he Prejudices entertained against this sort of 
ndence, and against all divine and supernatural 
fluence on the Mind of Man. 

:e the time of archbishop Laud^ the most cele- 
jd defenders of Christianity have thought it 
»er to expatiate, with peculiar zeal, on the 
Hence of natural religion. They probably 
reasons for their conduct ; but it must not be 
embled, that in extolling natural religion they 
5 appeared to depreciate or supersede revela- 
. The doctrine of supernatural assistance, the 
.t privilege of Christianity, has been very little 
reed by them, and indeed rather discounte- 
ced, as savouring of enthusiasm, and claiming, 
•ue, a decided superiority over their favourite 
|ion of nature. 

pon this subject, a very sensible writer thus 
resses his opinion : 

Towards making and forming a Christian, if 
^matural assistance of the divine Spirit was 
jssary at the beginning of the gospel, I do 
see what should render it less necessary at 
time since, nor why it may not be expected 
'. Human learning and human wisdom have 
ily and vainly usurped the place of it. 
It is observable that these old principles are 
to be found among dissenters, in a good mea- 
j, which is the reason why their opponents have 
pped the use of them, ^ 

As these doctrines were the principVea atvd 

c 2 
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language of the dissenters, and others, who fol- 
lowed the standard of the parliament against king 
Charles the First, though they were not the par- 
ticular motives of the war, nor could contract any 
just blame from the unhappy issue of that war; 
yet at the restoration of king Charles the Second^ 
the resentment which took place against the per- 
sons of the dissenters, and ran high, I apprehend^ 
led the church clergy not only to be angry with the 
men, but to forsake their principles too, thoagb 
right and innocent in themselves, and aforetioM 
held in common among all Protestants.* 

This, the author thinks, gave rise to the excessive 
zeal for enforcing natural religion, and for nier< 
moral preaching, to the exclusion of the distin* 
guishing doctrines of Christ, and particular!} 
those sublime mysteries respecting the operatioi 
of the Holy Ghost, the very life and soul of Chris 
tianity. 

" Every thing," says he, " besides morality be 
gan, from that time, to be branded with the odiooi 
term of enthusiasm and hypocrisy. That the eaott 
of religion (observes the same writer) has declinec 
for many years, every person appears sensible 
Among the various reasons assigned for it, tb^ 
principal, in my opinion, is, that the establisbec 
ministers have suffered it to die in their own handif 
by departing from the old method of preaching 
and from their first and original tenets; which bai 
given countenance to what is called natural rdi 
gion, in such a nieanure, as to shut out reveale( 
religion, and supersede the gospel. 

" It is in vain to cry out against deists and infj 
<tels, when the Protestant watchmen have desertet 
their post, and themselves have 0{>encd a gap fo 
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the enemy. Learning and oratory, it must be 
owned^ are arrived at great perfection, but our true 
old divinity is gone. Amid these splendid trifles, 
the gospel is really lost*' ' 

It is certain, that the profligate court of Charles 
the Second, in its endeavours to discredit the dis- 
senters, many of whom were admirable scholars 
and divines, as well as holy and exemplary men 
in private life, contributed much to explode all 
doctrines concerning the Spirit. Unfortunately, 
those clergymen who wished to be favoured at 
court, too easily conformed their doctrines to its 
wishes; and arguments from the pulpit united 
with sarcasms from the seat of the scomer, to ren- 
der all who maintained the doctrine of grace sus- 
pected of enthusiasm and hypocrisy. Ridicule, in 
the hands of the author of Hudibras, though in- 
tended only to serve political purposes, became a 
weapon that wounded religion in its vitals. 

The sect of Christians denominated Quakers, 
certainly entertain many right notions respecting 
Divine influence; and therefore, as the Quakers 
were disliked by the church, the doctrines which 
they maintained were to be treated with contempt 
The Spirit, whose operations they justly maintain, 
became, onder the direction of worldly policy, a 
woid of reproach to them. Consequently, aspiring 
dergymen, wishing to avoid every doctrine which 
ooold retard their advancement, or fix a stigma of 
heterodoxy upon them, were very little inclined to 
preach the necessity of divine illumination. They 
feared the opprobious names of enthusiasts or hy- 

' See a letter signed < Pi^ulinus,' published in 1735. 
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pocrites, and so became ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ. 

In process of time, arose the sect of the Metho- 
dists; who, however they may be mistaken in 
some points, are certainly orthodox in their opinions 
of the divine agency on the human soul. They 
found it in the Scriptures, in the liturgy, in the 
articles, and they preached it with a zeal which tc 
many appeared intemperate, and certainly wa{ 
sometimes too little guided by discretion. The 
consequence was, that the spiritual doctrines 
already vilified by the court of Charles the Second 
and by the adverearies of the Quakers, became ob 
jects of general dislike and derision. 

In the meantime, the gospel of Jesus Christ suf 
fered by its professed friends, as well as declarec 
enemies. Regular divines of great virtue, learn- 
ing, and true piety, feared to preach the Holj 
Ghost and its operations, the main doctrine of the 
gospel, lest they should countenance the Puritan 
the Quaker, or the Methodist, and lose the esteem 
of their own order, or of the higher powei*s. They 
often contented themselves, during a long life, 
with preaching morality only; which, without 
the Spirit of Christianity, is like a beautiful sta- 
tue from the hand of a Bacon ; however graceful 
its symmetry, and polished its materials, yet want- 
ing the breath of life, it is still but a block of 
marble. 

These prejudices remaining at this day, I have 
thought it right to recommend the sort of evidence 
which this book attempts to display, by citing the 
authority of great divines, who, uninfluenced by 
secular hopes or fears, have borne witness to the 
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truth as it is in Jesus. They are among the most 
celebrated theologists of this nation ; and such as 
few among living or recent writers will presume 
to vie with^ in extent of knowledge, in power of 
expression, and zeal for Christianity. 

Bitter is the anger of controversialists in divi- 
nity. Arrows dipt in venom are usually hurled 
at a writer, who ventures to recommend a doc- 
trine which they disapprove. I must seek shelter 
under the shields of such men as Bishop Taylor, 
Doctor Isaac Barrow, and others, in and out of the 
establishment, who fought a good fight, and kept 
the faith, having no regard to worldly and sinister 
motives, but faithfully endeavouring to lead those, 
over whom they were appointed guides, by the 
radiance of gospel light, from the shadowy mazes 
of error, into the pleasant paths of piety and 
peace. 

Whatever obloquy may follow the teaching of 
such doctrine, I shall incur it with alacrity, be- 
cause I believe it to be the truth, and that the hap- 
piness of human nature is highly concerned in itB 
general reception. I will humbly say, therefore, 
with St. Paul, f I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ Jesus, for it is the power of God unto sal- 
vation.' * 

And as to those who deny the doctrine of di- 
vine influence, I fear they are guilty of blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost. I speak diffidently, as 
it becomes every mortal, on a subject so momen- 
tous; but let those who are eager to deny and 
even deride the doctrine, consider duly what is 
meant by the sin against the Holy Ghost, and let 

^ Rom. i. 16. 
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them remember this tremendous dedaration o 
oar Saviour himself, that ' Blasphemy agiunst th( 
Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven/' All othe 
sins, we are expressly told, may be remitted, bir 
on this the gates of mercy are closed. The denia 
of the Spirit's energy renders the gospel of no effect 
extinguishes the living light of Jesas Christ, anc 
involves wretched mortals in the darkness anc 
death of Adam, fallen from the state of primitiv< 
perfection. It is represented as the greatest o 
all sins, because it is productive of the greatesi 
misery. 



SECTION IV. 

The proper Evidence of the Christian Religian is thi 
illumination of the Holy Ghost, shining into th 
hearts of those who do not close them against it 
entrance. The opinion of Br, Gloucester Bidle\ 
cited, 

* None/ says St. Paul, ' can say Jesos is the Lon 
but by the Holy Ghost.'* If, then, St Paul b< 
allowed to have understood the Christian religion 
it is certain, that mere human testimony wil 
never convince the in6del, and produce that fait) 
which constitutes the true Christian. Our theolo 

' Mm- xii. 3K ^ \ Cat. xM, gi. 
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gical libraries might be cleared of more than half 
tbdr Tolames, if men, seeking the evidence of 
Christianity, would be satis6ed with the declara- 
ration of St. Paul, and of the great Author of our 
leligion. 

There is a faith very common in the world, 
which teaches to believe, as an historical fact, that 
a person of the name of Jesus, a very good man, 
did live on earth, and that he preached and taught, 
ander the direction of God, or divine Providence, 
ao excellent system of morality; such as, if duly 
observed, would contribute to their happiness, 
and recommend them to divine favour. But this 
kind of faith is not the right faith; it believes 
not enough, it is not given by the Holy Ghost ; 
for he, in whom God dwelleth, confesseth that 
Jesus is the Son of God, and the Saviour of the 
world ; ' but they who acknowledge Jesus only as 
a good man teaching morality, know him not as a 
Saviour. Socrates taught fine morality, and so 
did Seneca, Epictetus, and many more ; but they 
had not, and could not teach the knowledge which 
leadeth to salvation. 

" Illuminating grace,*' says Dr. Gloucester Rid* 
ley, " consists not in the assent we give to the his- 
tory of the gospel, as a narration of matters of 
fact, sufficiently supported by human evidence; 
for this may be purely the effect of our study and 
learning. The collating of copies, the consulting 
of history, the comparing the assertions of friends, 
and the concessions of enemies, may necessitate* 
sach a belief, a faith which the devils may have, 

' lJohn,iv. 13, 14, 16. 
' IIiTic ovK fi yttofierptKaic avayKaiQ aW if| raiQ tov 
rviv/uinv fvtp-yftatg fyyiyofieri, Basil. — '' T\ie t\^V 
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and doubtless have it. This sort of faith is an i 
quisition of our own, and not a gift. But ' faith 
the gift of God; 

" There may be a faith," continues Dr. Ridle 
" which is not the work of the Spirit in our hear 
but entirely the effect of human means, our o 
tural faculties assisted by languages, antiquiti( 
manuscripts, criticism, and the like, without ai 
divine aid, except the bare letter of the revelatio 
and as this faith may rise out of human abilities, 
may it be attended with pride in our suppos 
accomplishments, envy of others* superior ski 
and bitter strife against those who mistake or o 
pose such truths; and is therefore no manifestati 
of that Spirit which resisteth the proud, and d 
penses its graces only to the humble. This wisdc 
descendeth not from above. But the true savii 
faith, at the same time that it informs the und( 
standing, influences the will and affections; it e 
lightens the eyes of the heart,* says the apostle: 
is there, in the heart, that the Christian man I 
lieveth ; and if ' thou believest with thine hea 
thou shalt be saved;*' while infidelity proceede 
from an averseness of our affections, — ' from i 
evil heart of unbelief.** 

Is it not therefore strange, that learned apol 
g^sts, well acquainted with Scripture, should, af) 
reading these strong declarations, that the hef 

faith is not that which is forced by mathematical demonstratii 
whether we will or not ; but that which grows in the mind fin 
the operation or energies of the Spirit." 

' IletpojT i(T fiivovQ TovQ o<f>9a\fiovQ Ti] KapdiaC' Ephesia 
i. 1 8. — " Enlightening the eyes of the heart." Almost all the • 
AISS. read KapSiac, and not diavoiag^ as it stands inourprin 
copies. — SeeMiU*s Lectiones Variantes. Ridley. 

» Rom. X. 9. » Heb. iii. 12. 
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lUst be impressed before faith can be 6xed in it, 
ndiously avoid every topic which addresses itself 
) the affections, and coldly apply themselves to 
le undei*standing, in a language and manner 
hich might become a mathematical lecturer solv- 
ig a problem of Euclid. 

Infidelity is increasing, and will continue to in- 
rease, so long as divines decline the means of 
onversion and persuasion which the Scriptures of 
be New Testament declare to be the only effec- 
lal means ; so long as they have recourse to hu- 
lan reason and human learning only, in which 
ley will always find opponents very powerful, 
'he Lord opened the heart of Lydia,* and then she 
ttended to the things that were spoken of Paul, 
'he Lord opens the hearts of all men at some pe- 
iod of their lives; but the vanity of the world, 
he cares of gain, the pride of life, shut them again, 
uid reject the Holy Ghost It is the business of 
iivines to dispose those who are thus unfortunate 
md unwise, to be ready to receive the divine guest, 
should he again knock at the door of their hearts ; 
but in doing this, they must preach the true gos- 
pel, which is not a system of mere human morality 
or philosophy, but the doctrine of grace.* 

' Acts, xvi. 14. 

' It must be taught mediate per verhuni^ immediate per spi* 
"tern.— "Mediately by the word ; immediately by the Spirit." 
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SECTION V. 

The true and only convincing Evidence of the lUli- 
gion of Christ, or the illumination of the Holy 
Ghost is offered to all. 

From the eternal Fountain of lights both natural 
and spiiitual^ there streams a light ' which lighteth 
every one that cometh into the world.* Whoever 
loves that which is good and just and true, and 
desires to act a virtuous part in his place allotted 
to him in this world, whether high or low^ may be 
assured of the blessing of heaven, displaying itself 
not perhaps in worldly riches or honours, but in 
something infinitely more valuable, — a secret in- 
fluence upon his heart and understanding, to direct 
his conduct, to improve his nature, and to lead 
him, though in the lowly vale, yet along the path 
of peace. 

The nature of all men was depraved by the fall 
of Adam. The assistance of God's Holy Spirit 
was withdrawn. Christ came to restore that na- 
ture, and to bring down that assistance, and leave 
it as a gift, a legacy to all mankind after his depar- 
ture. 

* In Adam all die,' says St. Paul, ' but in Christ 
Khali all be made alive. That is, in Adam all die 
a spiritual death, or lose the Paraclete, the particle 
of the divine nature, which was bestowed on man 
on his creation; and in Christ all are made alive, 
spiritually alive, or rendered capable, if they do 
not voluntarily choose daTVive%<& i^\\iex than light, 
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I (liyine illumination of the Holy Ghost. The 
s taken from the eyes of all, but the eyelids 
n, which may be closed by voluntary con- 
ce, or by wicked presumption. 
wHl pour out my Spirit upon all flesh.' * 
le grace which bringeth salvation hath ap- 
d unto all men.' 'This is the light which 
th every man that cometh into the world.' 
his will, that all men shoidd be saved, and 
to the knowledge of the truth.* ' Christ came 
e sinners ; and we have before proved, both 
and Gentiles, that they are all under sin.' 
e unto me all ye that labour and are heavy 
* ' He has propitiated for the sins of the 

world. His grace has been openly offered to 
5n in the gospel ' * 

ise passages, which no sophistry can elude, 
fficient to prove that the internal evidence of 
«pel has a great advantage over the external, 

circumstance of its universality. All may 
ivinced by it who are willing.^ But can this 
id of dry, logical, systematic testimonies, 

require learning, sagacity, and time to be 
rehended P Such testimonies are fit for few, 
ppear unlikely to produce vital religion in 

They serve men to talk about, they furnish 
r for logomachy ; but they leave the heait 
;cted. Neither Jesus Christ nor his apostles 
ht proper to address men systematically, 
ire critics, linguists, and logicians wiser tlian 



el, ii. 28. 

Tim. ii. 4; i. 15; Rom. iii. 9; Matt ii. 28; 1 John, 

Tit. ii. 2. 

fity yap x^P^C «f /TANTAS ikkix^"^^^ CYiryMWtom Vxv 

Xom.—'^ For gr&ce indeed, is poured out upon aU.*^ 
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the Author of their religion, and better informed 
than his apostles ? 

The word of God is like a two-edged sword, in- 
vincible where it is properly used ; but the word of 
man is comparatively a feeble weapon, without 
point or edge. The word of man alone, though 
adorned with all eloquence, learning, and logical 
subtlety, will never stop the progress of unbelief. 
The word of God, rightly explained, so as to ad- 
minister grace to the hearers and readers, will still 
preserve and extend Christianity, as it has hitherto 
done, notwithstanding all the opposition of the 
world, and those unfeeling children of it, whose 
hearts are hardened and understandings darkened 
by the pride of life. If, therefore, as St. James 
advises, any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God, that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraid- 
eth not, and it shall be given him. The wisdom 
here meant, is that which maketh wise unto salva- 
tion ; and certainly is not to be found in the cold 
didactic writings of those who rely entirely on their 
own reason, and deny or explain away the doctrine 
of grace. 

Grace is the living gospel. Perishable paper, 
pens, ink, and printer's types, can never super- 
sede the daily, hourly operation of the omniscient 
and omnipotent Creator and Preserver of the uni- 
verse. 

Let us remember, 'that to every man is given the 
manifestation of the Spirit to profit withal.' * 

Mr. Paine, in his attack on Christianity, sums 
u]) all his objections at the close. The first and 
p^reatest is this and I give it in his own words, 

' 1 Cor. xji. 7. 
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though it is contrary to my practice, and opinion 
of propriety, often to cite the cavils of unbelievers : 
"The idea or belief of a word of God existing in 
print, or in writing, or in speech, is inconsistent 
with itself, for reasons already assigned. These 
reasons, among many others, are the want of an 
nniversal language; the mutability of language; 
the errors to which translations are subject; the 
possibility of totally suppressing such a word ; the 
probability of altering it, or of fabricating the 
whole, and imposing it upon the world." 

Now these objections cannot possibly be made 
to the evidence of the Spirit of God, the manifes- 
tation of the Spirit given to every man ; because 
the Spirit speaks an universal language, address- 
ing itself to the feelings of the heart, which are 
the same, whatever sounds are uttered by the 
tongue ; because its language is not subject to the 
mutability of human dialects; because it is far 
removed from the possibility of misrepresentation 
hy translators ; because it cannot be totally sup- 
pressed ; because it cannot be altered ; because it 
cannot be frabricated or imposed on the world ; 
because it is an emanation from the God of truth^ 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. This 
evidence sheds its light all over the Christian 
world, and is seen, like the sun in the heavens, 
by all who use their visual powers, unobstructed 
by self-raised clouds of passion, prejudice, vice, 
and fiUse philosophy. 
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SECTION VI. 

Opinions of Bishop Taylor respecting the Evidence 
of the Holy Spirit ; " showing,** as he expresses 
it, '* how the Scholars of the University shall becoffu 
most learned and most tiseful" 

" We have examined all ways, in our inquiries 
after religious truth, but one ; all but God's way.' 
Let us, having missed in all the other, try this. 
Let us go to God for truth ; for truth conies from 
God only. If we miss the truth, it is because we 
will not find it; for certain it is, that all the truth 
which God hath made necessary, he hath also 
made legible and plain ; and if we will open our 
eyes we shall see the sun, and if ' we will walk 
in the light, we shall rejoice in the light.' Only 
let us withdraw the curtains, let us remove the 
impediments, and the sin that doth so easily beset 
us. That is God's way. Every man must, in his 
station, do that portion of duty which God requires 
of him ; and then he shall be taught of God all 
that is fit for him to learn ; there is no other way 
for him but this. The fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom ; and a good understanding 
have all they that do thereafler. And so said 
David of himself: *I have more understanding: 
than my teachers ; because I keep thy command- 
ments.' And this is the only way which Christ 
has taught us. If you ask, what is truth ? you 

' See Bishop Taylor's Via Intell'gentiae. 
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most not do as Pilate did, ask the question, and 
then go away from him that only can give you an 
answer; for as God is the Author of truth, so he is 
the Teacher of it^ and the way to learn is this ; for 
80 saith our blessed Lord ; ' If any man will do his 
vill, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God or no.' 

" This text is simple as truth itself, but greatly 
xnoprehensive, and contains a truth that alone 
Fill enable you to understand all mysteries, and to 
xpound all prophecies, and to interpret aU Scrip- 
ares, and to search into all secrets, all, I mean, 
rbich concern our happiness and our duty. It is 
lainly to be resolved into this proposition : 

''The way to judge of religion is by doing our 
nty ; and theology is rather a divine life than a 
ivine knowledge. 

''In heaven indeed we shall first see and then 
>Te; but here on earth we must first love, and 
)Te will open our eyes as well as our hearts, and 
re shall then see and perceive and understand. 

" Every man understands more of religion by 
is affections than by his reason. It is not the wit 
f the man, bat the spirit of the man ; not so much 
;]8 head as his heart that learns the divine philo- 
ophy. 

" There is in every righteous man a new vital 
»rinciple. The spirit of grace is the spirit of wis- 
lom, and teaches us by secret inspirations, by pro- 
ber arguments, by actual persuasions, by personal 
pplications, by effects and energies; and as the 
ool of man is the cause of all his vital operations, 
is the Spirit of God the life of that life, and the 
ause of all actions and productions spiritual ; and 
be consequence of this is what St. John tells us 

D 
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of: *Y(i have received the unction from above, 
aiirl that anointing teoclieth yon all thingfi/ — all 
tliin^K of mmH one kind ; that in, certainly ail 
things that pertain to life and godlinew; all that 
by which a man m wiHe and happy* Unlefia the 
Koul have a new life put into it, unless there be a 
vital principle within, unlesH the Spirit of life be 
the informer of the npirit of the man, the word of 
God will be aH dead in the operation a« the body 
in itH powerH and pomibilities. 

*' (jod'» Spirit does not destroy reason, bat 
heighU^nn it. God opens the heart and creates a 
n(;w one, and without this creation, this new prin* 
f:i])le of life, we may hear the word of God, but we 
can never understand it; we hear the sound, but 
are never the betU^r. Unless there be in our hearts 
a secret conviction by the Spirit of God, the gos- 
pel itself is a dead letter. 

'' Do we not see this by daily experience ? Even 
those things which a good man and an evil man 
know, they do not know l>oth alike* An evil man 
knows that God is lovely, and that sin is of an evil 
and destructive nature, and when he is reproved, 
he is convinced; and when he is observed, he if 
ashamed ; and when he has done, he is unsatis- 
ii(u\ ; and when he pursues his sin, he does it in 
the dark. Tell him he shall die, and he sighs 
deeply, but he knows it as well as you. Proceed, 
and say that afUir death comes judgmcmt, and the 
poor man believes and trembles ; and yet, after all 
this, he runs to commit his sin with as certain an 
event and resolution as if he knew no argument 
against it. 

" Now since, at the same time, we see other per- 
^'^jijH, tufim learned, it ma^ Y>tt, xvc^X v^ much versed 
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in the Scriptures^ yet they say a thing is good and 
lay bold of it. They believe glorious things of 
beaven^ and they live accordingly^ as men that be- 
lieve themselves. What is the reason of this dif- 
ference ? They both read the Scriptures ; they 
read and hear the same sermons ; they have capa- 
ble understandings; they both believe what they 
bear and what they read; and yet the event is 
Tastly different. The reason is that which I am 
DOW speaking of: the one understands by one 
principle^ the other by another; the one under- 
stands by nature, the other by grace ; the one by 
hnman learning, the other by divine ; the one reads 
the Scriptures without, and the other within ; the 
one understands as a son of man, the other as a 
son of God ; the one perceives by the proportions 
of the world, the other by the measures of the 
Spirit; the one understands by reason, the other 
by love; and therefore he does not only under- 
stand the sermons of the Spirit and perceive their 
meaning, but he pierces deeper, and knows the 
meaning of that meaning ; that is, the secret of the 
Spirit, that which is spiritually discerned, that 
which gives life to the proposition and activity to 
the soul. And the reason is, that he hath a divine 
principle within him and a new understanding; 
that is plainly, he hath love, and that is more than 
knowledge, as was rarely well observed by St. Paul : 
' Knowledge paffeth up ; but charity' edifieth;' that 
is, charity maketh the best scholars. No sermons 
can build you up a holy building to God, unless 
the love of God be in your hearts, and purify your 
souls from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit. 

' Ar^i^jf — "Love of God." 

d2 
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'' A good life is tbe best way to anderstand wis- 
dom and religion, because, by the experiences and 
relishes of religion, there is conveyed to them a 
sweetness to which all wicked men are strangers. 
There is in the things of God, to those who prac- 
tise them, a deliciousness that makes us love them, 
and that love admits us into God's cabinet, and 
strangely clarifies the understanding by the puri- 
fication of the heart* For when our reason is raised 
up by the Spirit of Christ, it is turned quickly into 
experience ; when our faith relies upon the prin- 
ciples of Christ, it is changed into vision ; and so 
long as we know God only in the ways of men, by 
contentious learning, by arguing and dispute, we 
see nothing but the shadow of him. and in that 
shadow we meet with many dark appearances, lit- 
tle certainty, and much conjecture ; but when we 
know him Xoycti aTro^arruc*!, yaXi|i^ voep^, with the 
eyes of holiness and the instruction of gracious 
experiences, with a quiet spirit and the peace of 
enjoyment, then we shall hear what we never 
heard, and see what our eyes never saw ; then the 
mysteries of godliness shall be open unto us, and 
clear as the windows of the morning ^ and this is 
rarely well expressed by the apostle : ' If we stand 
up from the dead and awake from sleep, then 
Christ shall give us light.' 

" For though the Scriptures themselves are writ- 
ten by the Spirit of God, yet they are written 
within and without; and besides the light that 
shines upon the face of them, unless there be a 
light shining within our hearts, unfolding the 
leaves, and interpreting the mysterious sense of the 
Spirit, convincing our consciences and preaching 
to our hearts, to look iox C\itv&\. Hxl NSaa V^axes of 
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the gfospel, is to look for the living among the 
dead. There, is a life in them ; but that life is, ac- 
cording to St Pauls expression, ' hid with Christ in 
God,' and unless the Spirit of God draw it forth, 
we shall not be able. 

"Haman learning brings excellect ministries 
towards this ; it is admirably useful for the reproof 
of heresies, for the detection of fallacies, for the 
letter of the Scriptures, for collateral testimonies, 
for exterior advantages; but there is something 
beyond this, that human learning without the ad- 
dition of divine can never reach. 

"A good man, though unlearned in secular 
knowledge, is like the windows of the temple, nar- 
row without and broad within; he sees not so 
iboch of what profits not abroad, but whatsoever is 
withhi, and concerns Yeligion and the glorifications 
of God, that he sees with a broad inspection ; but 
all hnman learning without God is but blindness 
and folly. One man discourses of the sacrament, aiv 
other receives Christ; one discourses for or against 
transubstantiation ; but the good man feels himself 
to be changed, and so joined to Christ, that he 
only understands the true sense of transubstantia- 
tion, while he becomes to Christ bone of his bone, 
flesh of his flesh, and of the same spirit with his 
Lord. 

"From holiness we have the best instruction. 
For that which we are taught by the Holy Spirit 
of God, this new nature, this vital principle within 
OS, it is that which is worth our learning : not vain 
and empty, idle and insignificant notions, in which, 
when you have laboured till your eyes are fixed 
b their orbs, and your /7esh unfixed from \t& bon^^, 
yoa are no better and no wiser. If the SpVnX ol 
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(jod be your teacher, he will teach you such truths 
as will make you know and love God, and become 
like to him, and enjoy him for ever, by passing 
from similitude to union and eternal fruition. 

''Too many scholars have lived upon air and 
empty notions for many ages past, and troubled 
themselves with tying and untying knots, like 
hypochondriacs in a 6t of melancholy, thinking of 
nothings, and troubling themselves with nothings, 
and falling out about nothings, and being very 
wise and very learned in things that are not, and 
work not, and were never planted in Paradise by 
the finger of God. If the Spirit of God be our 
teacher, we shall learn to avoid evil and to do good^ 
to be wise and to be holy, to be profitable and care- 
ful; and they that walk in this way shall find 
more peace in their consciences, more skill in the 
Scriptures, more satisfaction in their doubts, than 
can be obtained by all the polemical and imperti- 
nent disputations of the world. The man that is 
wise, he that is conducted by the Spirit of God, 
knows better in what Christ s kingdom doth con- 
sist, than to throw away his time and interest, his 
peace and safety, for what ? for religion ? no : for 
the body of religion ? not so much : for the gar- 
ment of the body of religion ; no, not for so much ; 
but for the fringes of the garment of the body of 
religion ; for such, and no better, are many reli- 
gious disputes ; things, or rather circumstances and 
manners of things, in which th^ soul and spirit are 
not at all concerned. The knowledge which comes 
from godliness is ^eiorepov ri ira^c airo3ci£ewc» some- 
thing more ceitain and divine than all demonstra- 
tion and human learning. 
''.4nd now to conclude '.--Xo ^o\jl\ «^^akA^i!j«» 
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and brethren^ you who are or intend to be of the 
clergy ; you see here the best compendium of your 
studies, the best alleviation of your labours, the 
truest method of wisdom. It is not by reading 
multitudes of books, but by studying the truth of 
God ; it is not by laborious commentaries of the 
doctors that you can finish your work, but the ex- 
position of the Spirit of God ; it is not by the rules 
of metaphysics, but by the proportions of holiness ; 
and when all books are read, and all arguments 
examined, and all authorities alleged, nothing 
can be found to be true that is unholy. The learn- 
ing of the fathers was more owing to their piety 
than their skill, more to God than to themselves. 
These were the men that prevailed against error, 
because they lived according to truth. If ye walk 
in light, and live in the Spirit, your doctrines will 
be true, and that truth will prevail. 

" I pray God to give you all grace to follow this 
wisdom, to study this learning, to labour for the 
understanding of godliness ; so your time and your 
studies, your persons and your labours, will be 
holy and useful, sanctified and blessed, beneficial 
to men and pleasing to God, through him who is 
the wisdom of the Father, who is made to all that 
love him, wisdom, and righteousness, and sane- 
tification, and redemption.^' 

Will any one among our living theologists con- 
trovert the merits of Bishop Taylor ? Is there one 
whom the public judgment will place on an equa- 
lity with him ? Will any one stigmatize him as 
an ignorant enthusiast? His strength of under- 
standing and powers of reasoning are strikingly 
exhibited in his Ducior I}ubiiantium,\Ti\i\^\x^^'^ 
ofPivpltesyiDg, and in his polemical wtitm^. \ 
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must conclude, that he understood the Christian 
religion better than most of the sons of men ; be- 
cause, to abilities of the very first rank, he united 
in himself the finest feelings of devotion. His au- 
thority must have weight with all serious and hum- 
ble enquirers into the subject of Christianity, and his 
authority strongly and repeatedly inculcates the 
opinion which I wish to maintain, that the best 
evidence of the truth of our religion, is derived, 
from the operation of the Holy Spirit on every 
heart which is disposed to receive it. 

And I wish it to be duly attended to, that the 
discourse from which the above extracts are made, 
was not addressed to a popular assembly, but to 
the clergy of an university, and at a solemn visita- 
tion. The Bishop evidently wished that the doc- 
trines which he taught might be disseminated 
among the people by the parochial clergy. They 
were disseminated ; and in consequence of it, 
Christianity flourished. They must be again dis- 
seminated by the bishops and all parochial clergy, 
if they sincerely wish to check the progress of in- 
fidelity. The minds of men must be impressed 
with the sense of an influential divinity in the 
Christian religion, or they will reject it for the 
morality of Socrates, Seneca, the modem philoso- 
phers, and all those plausible reasoners, to whom 
this world and the * things which are seen' are the 
chief objects of attention. The old divines taught 
and preached with wonderful efficacy, because they 
spoke as men having authority from the Holy 
Ghost, and not as the disputers of this world, 
proud of a little science, acquired from heathen 
writers in the cloisters of an academy. There was 
a celestial glory diffused round the pulpits of the 
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old divines ; and the hearers^ struck with venera- 
tion^ listened to the preacher as to an undoubted 
oracle. Full of grace were his lips; and moral 
troth was beautifully illuminated by divine. She 
easily won and firmly fixed the affections of men^ 
clothed, as she was^ with light as with a garment. 



SECTION VII. 

P<U9ag4Mfrom the celebrated Mr. John Smith, Fellow 
of Queens College, Cambridge, corroborative of 
the opinion that the best Evidence of the Christian 
Religion arises from the energy of the Holy Spirit.^ 

** Divine truth is not to be discerned so much in 
a man 8 brain as in his heart. There is a divine 
and spiritual sense which alone is able to converse 
internally with the life and soul of divine truth, 
as mixing and uniting itself with it ; while vulgar 
minds behold only the body and outside of it. 
Though in itself it be most intelligible, and such as 
the human mind may most easily apprehend, yet 
there is an incrustation,* as the Hebrew writers call 
it, upon all corrupt minds, which hinders the lively 
taste and relish of it 

" The best acquaintance with religion is a know- 
ledge taught of God:' it is a light which de- 
scends from heaven, which alone is able to guide 

* See his Select Discounes. 

* Incrastamentam immunditieL— << An incrustation of filth." 
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and conduct the souls of men to that heaven 
whence it comes. The Christian religion is an in- 
flux from God upon the minds of good men; and 
the great design of the gospel is to unite human 
nature to divinity. 

** The gospel is a mighty efflux and emanation 
of life and spirit, freely issuing forth from an om- 
nipotent source of grace and love; that god-like, 
vital influence, by which the Divinity derives 
itself into the souls of men, enlivening and trans- 
forming them into its own likeness, and strongly 
imprinting upon them a copy of its own beauty 
and goodness: like the spiritual virtue of the 
heavens, which spreads itself freely upon the lower 
world, and subtly insinuating itself into this be- 
numbed, feeble, earthly matter, begets life and 
motion in it ; briefly, it is that whereby God corner 
to dwell in us, and we in him. 

" The apostle calls the law the ministration of 
the letter and of death, it being in itself but a 
dead letter, as all that which is without a man'» 
soul must be ; but on the other side, he calls the 
gospel, because of the intrinsical and vital ad- 
ministration of it in living impressions upon the 
souls of men, the ' ministration of the Spirit,' and 
the ' ministration of righteousness ;' by which he 
cannot mean the history of the gospel, or those 
credenda propounded to us to believe; for this 
would make the gospel itself as much an external 
thing as the law was; and so we see that the preach- 
ing Christ crucified was to the Jews a ' stumbling- 
block, and to the Greeks foolishness.' But indeed 
he means a vital efflux from God upon the souls of 
men, whereby they are made partakers of life and 
strength from him. 
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"Though the history and outward communication 
of the gospel to us in scriptis is to be always ac- 
knowledged as a special mercy and advantage^ and 
certainly no less privilege to the Christians than it 
was to tiie Jews, to be the depositaries of the oracles 
of God, yet it is plain that the apostle, where he 
compares the law and the gospel, means something 
which is more than a piece of book-learning, or an 
historical narration of the free love of God, in the 
several contrivances of it for the redemption of 
mankind. 

" The evangelical or new law is an efflux of 
life and power from God himself, the original of 
life and power, and produceth life wherever it 
comes ; and to this double dispensation of law and 
gospel does St. Paul clearly refer : ' You ftre the 
epistle of Christ ministered by us, written not with 
ink, but with the Spirit of the living God ; not in 
tables of stone.*' Which last words are a plain 
gloss upon that mundane kind of administering 
the law, in a mere external way, to which he op- 
poseth the gospel. 

" The gospel is not so much a system and body 
of saving divinity, as the spirit and vital influence 
of it spseading itself over sill the powers of men's 
souls, and quickening them into a divine life ; it is 
not so properly a doctrine that is wrapt up in ink 
and paper, as it is vitalis scienfia, a living impression 
made upon the soul and spirit. The gospel does 
not so much consist in verbis as in virtute ; — in the 
written word, as in an internal energy.'* 

He who wishes to have an adequate idea of 
this profound scholar and most excellent man will 

^ 2 Cor. iu. 3. 
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find a pleasing account of him in bishop Patrick^s 
sermon at bis funeral, subjoined to the Select Dis- 
courses, which abound with beautiful passages, 
illustrative of the true Christian philosophy. 



SECTION VIII. 

Dr. Isaac BarrotD*a opinion of the Evidence of Chrit* 
tianily, afforded by the illuminating operation of 
the Holy Spirit ; and on the Holy Spirit in ge- 
neral. 

" Our reason is shut up, and barred with yarious 
appetites, humours, and passions against gospel 
truths; nor can we admit them into our hearts, 
except God, by his Spirit, do set open our mind, 
and work a free passage for them into us. It is he 
who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
that must, as St. Paul speaketh, ' illustrate our 
hearts with the knowledge of these things.' An 
unction from the Holy One, clearing our eyes, 
softening our hearts, healing our distempered fa- 
culties, must, as St. John informeth us, teach and 
persuade us this sort of truths. A hearty belief 
of these seemingly incredible propositions must in- 
deed be, as St. Paul calleth it, ' the gift of God,' pro- 
ceeding from that Spirit of faith whereof the same 
apostle speaketh ; such faith is not, as St. Basil 
saith, engendered by geometrical necessities, but by 
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the effectual operations of the Holy Ghost. Flesh 
and blood will not reveal to us^ nor can any 
man, with clear confidence, say that Jesus is the 
Lord (the Messias, the infallible Prophet, the unir 
versal Lawgiver, the Son of the living God) but 
by the Holy Ghost. Every spirit which sincerely 
confesseth him to be the Christ, we may, with St. 
John, safely conclude to be of God ; for of our- 
selves we are not sufficient, as the apostle says, 
Xoyii^ev^ai ri, to reason out or collect any of these 
things. We never, of our own accord, without 
Divine attraction, should come unto Christ; that 
is, should effectually consent unto and embrace 
his institution, consisting of such unplausible pro- 
portions and precepts. Hardly would his own 
disciples, who had so long enjoyed the light of his 
conversation and instruction, admitted it, if he had 
not granted them that Spirit of truth, whose work 
it was o^riyeiv, to lead them in this unknown and 
uncouth way ; avayyeXXetv, to tell them again and 
again, that is, to instil and inculcate these crab- 
bed truths upon them; vwofAifitmimceiy, to admo- 
nish, excite, and urge them to the marking and 
minding them: hardly, I say, without the guid- 
ance of this Spirit, would our Lord's disciples have 
admitted divers evangelical truths, as our Lord 
himself told them. ' I have,' said he, ' many things 
beside to say to you, but ye cannotas yet bear them ; 
bat when be, the Spirit of truth shall come, he shall 
conduct you into all truth/ 

"As for the mighty sages of the world,the learned 
scribes, the subtle disputers, the deep politicians, 
the wise men according to the flesh, the men of 
most refined judgment and improved reason in the 
world's eye, they were more ready to deride than 
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to regard^ to impugn than to admit these doctrines; 
to the Greeks, who sought wisdom, the preacbiof^ 
of them seemed foolishness. 

** It is true, some few sparks or flashes of this 
divine knowledge may possibly be driven out by 
rational consideration. Philosophy may yield some 
twilight glimmerings thereof. Common reason may 
dictate a faint consent unto, may produce a cold 
tendency after some of these things ; but a clear 
perception, and a resolute persuasion of mind, that 
full iissu ranee of faith and inflexible confession of 
hope ofioXoyia rrjc cXttcoc aifXci/i;c> which the apostle 
to the Hebrews speaks of, that full assurance of un- 
derstanding, that abundant knowledge of the divine 
will in all spiritual wisdom and understanding, 
with which St. Paul did pray that his Colossians 
might be replenished ; these so perfect illustrations 
of the mind, so powerful convictions of the heart, 
do argue immediate influences from the fountain 
of life and wisdom, the Divine Spirit. No external 
instruction could infuse, no interior discourse could 
excite them ; could penetrate these opacities of ig- 
norance, and dissipate these thick mists of preju- 
dice, wherein nature and custom do involve us; 
could so thoroughly awaken the lethargic stupidity 
of our souls ; could supple the refractory stiffness 
of our wills ; could mollify the stony hardness of 
our hearts ; could void our natural aversion to such 
such things, and quell that 0pov7;/xa trapKot, that 
carnal mind, which St. Paul says, * is enmity 
against God, for it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be ;' could depress thosev\//(ii/iara, 
those lofty towers of self-conceit, reared against the 
knowledge of God, and demolish those it^vpuifiara, 
those bulwarks of self-will and perverse stomach op- 
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posed against the impressions of divine faith, and cap- 
tivate way voriiia, every conceit and device of ours 
to the obedience of Christ and his discipline. Well, 
therefore, did St. Paul pray in behalf of his Ephe- 
sians, that God would bestow on them the Spirit of 
wisdom and revelation in the acknowledgment of 
him, and that the * eyes of their mind might be en- 
lightened, so as to know the hope of their calling ;' 
that is, to understand and believe the doctrines 
of Christianity. ♦ * * * 

" We proceed now to the peculiar offices, func- 
tions, and operations of the Holy Spirit; many 
such there are in an especial manner attributed 
or appropriated to him ; which, as they respect 
God, seem reducible to two general ones : the 
declaration of God*s mind, and the execution of his 
will ; as they are referred to man, (for in regard to 
other beings, the Scripture doth not so much con- 
sider what he performs, it not concerning us to 
know it,) are especially the producing in us all 
actions requisite or conducible to our eternal hap- 
piness and salvation: to which may be added, the 
intercession between God and man, which jointly 
respecteth both. 

" First, it is his especial work to disclose God's 
mind to us ; whence he is styled the * Spirit of 
truth, the Spirit of prophecy, the Spirit of revela- 
tion ;* for that all supernatural light and wisdom 
have ever proceeded from him. He instructed all 
the prophets that have been since the world began, 
to know, he enabled them to speak, the mind of 
Grod concerning things present and future. Holy 
men (that have taught men their duty, and led 
them in the way to bliss) were but his instruments, 
* speaking as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost' 
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'' By his inspiration the Holy Scriptures 
most full and certain witness of God s mind^j 
law and testimony by which onr life is to be J 
rectedand regulated) were conceived.' He 
the apostles into all truth, and by them ini 
the world in the knowledge of God's gracious 
tentions towards mankind, and in all the holy 
teries of the gospel : ' That which in other ages 
not made known unto the sons of m^i, as it is 
revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets by i 
Spirit. Eye haUi not seen, nor ear heard, neit 
have entered into the heart of man, the thii 
which Grod hath prepared for them that love hi 
but God hath reveaded them to us by his Spiriii 
saith St. Paul. All the knowledge we can preted 
to in these things doth proceed merely from his le 
velation, doth wholly rely upon his authority. 

To him it especially belongs to execute the vil 
of God, in matters transcending the ordinary powe 
and course of nature. Whence he is called tb 
* power of the most High,' (that is, the substantia 
power and virtue of God,) the finger of God ; (a 
by comparing the expression of St. Luke and Si 
Matthew may appear ;) and whatever eminent Go 
hath designed, he is- said to have performed b 
him ; by him he framed the world, and (as Jo 
speaketh) * garnished the heavens.' By him b 
govemeth the world, so that all extraordinary worl 
of providence, (when God, beside the commo 
law and usual course of nature, doth interpose t 
do any thing,) all mimculous performances are a 
tributed to his energy. By him our Saviour, b 
him the apostles, by him the prophets are express] 
said to perform their wonderful works; but esp< 
cialJy by him God inan«i;ge!& that ^reat work, i 
earnestly designed by Yi\ra, oi oxxx ^bX^s^iAorsi^'^^'^ 
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US all good dispositions, capacifying* us for 
on, directing and assisting us in all our ac- 
ending thereto^ 

e naturally are void ofthose g^od dispositions 
derstanding, will, and affections which are 
il to render us acceptable unto God, fit to 
md please him, capable of any favour from 
of any true happiness in ourselves. Our 
. naturally are blind, ignorant, stupid, giddy, 
rone to error, especially in things supernatural 
piritual, and abstracted from ordinary sense, 
irills are froward and stubborn, light and un- 
, inclining to evil, and averse from what is 
good ; our affections are very irregular, dis- 
[y, and unsettled ; to remove which bad dis- 
ons, (inconsistent with God's friendship and 
r, driving us into sin and "misery,) and to 

those contrary to them, the knowledge and 
' of divine truth, a love of goodness and de- 

therein ; a well composed, orderly, and 
f frame or spirit, God in mercy doth grant to 
3 virtue of his Holy Spirit; who first opening 
earts, so as to let in and apprehend the light 
ine truth, then, by representation of proper 
nents, persuading our reason to embrace it, 
teth divine knowledge, wisdom, and faith 
r minds, which is the work of illumination 
nstruction, the first part of his office respect- 
ur salvation. 

Then by continual impressions he bendeth 
inclinations, and moUifieth our hearts, and 
ereth our affections to a willing compliance 
God's will, and a hearty complacence in that 
1 is good and pleasing to God ; so breeding 
lous and virtuous inclinations in us, teveieuc^ 
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towards God, charity to men^ sobriety and purity 
as to ourselves, with the rest of those amiable and 
heavenly virtues of soul, which is the work of 
sanctification, another great part of his office. 

" Both these operations together (enlightening 
our minds, sanctifying our wills and affections) do 
constitute and accomplish that work, which is 
styled the regeneration, renovation, vivification, [ 
new creation, resurrection of a man ; the faculties ) 
of our souls being so improved, that we become, as | 
it were, other men thereby ; able and apt to do that I 
for which before we were altogether indisposed and 
unfit. 

** He also directeth and govemeth our actions, 
continually leading and moving us in the ways of 
obedience to God's holy will and law. As we live 
by him, (having a new spiritual life implanted in 
us,) so we walk by him, are continually led and 
acted by his conduct and help. He reclaimeth 
us from error and sin ; he supporteth and strength- 
en eth us in temptation ; he adviseth and admo- 
nisheth, exciteth and encourageth us to all works 
of piety and virtue. 

*' Particularly he guideth and quickeneth us in 
devotion, showing us what we should ask, raising 
in us holy desires and comfortable hopes, dis- 
j)osing us to approach unto God with firm dispo- 
sitions of mind, love, and reverence, and humble 
confidence. 

" It is also a notable part of the Holy Spirit's 
office to comfort and sustain us in all our religious 
practice, so particularly in our doubts, difficulties, 
distresses, and afflictions ; to beget joy, peace, and 
.sitisfaction in us, in all our performances, and in 
nil our sufferings, wbence XVve \.\\X^ qK C^otoSsstVat 
helongeXh to him. 
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18 also another part thereof to assure us of 
gcacioas loye and favour, and that we are 
tUdren ; confirming in us the hopes of our 
iting inheritance. We, feeling ourselves to 
»iritaally by him, to love God and goodness, 
rst after righteousness, and to delight in 
og Grod, are thereby raised to hope God loves 
Lvours us ; and that he having by so authentic 
ratified his word and promise, having already 
red so pure a pledge, so precious an earnest, 
ntifiil first-fruits, will not fail to make good 
mainder designed and promised us, of ever- 
r joy and bliss." 

no man be afraid or ashamed of maintaining 
ns on the divine energy, which are thus sup- 
. by the first of scholars and philosophers, Isaac 

V. 



SECTION IX. 

t Builds opiniim an the Evidence of the Spirit of 
I on the Mind of Man, and its union with it; 
lost of that Spirit by Adarns fall, and the re- 
Ty of it by Christ. 

second way," says Bishop Bull, " by which 
pirit of God witnesseth with our spirit, that 
e the sons of God, is by enlightening out un- 
adings and strengthening the ejea o^ out 

e2 
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minds, as occasion requires, to discern those gra* 
cious fruits and effects which God hath wrought in 
us. 

*' The Spirit of God, which in the first begin- 
ning of thini^s moved upon the face of the great 
deep, and invigorated the chaos, or dark and con- 
fused heap of things, and caused light to shine 
out of that darkness, can, with the greatest eas^ 
when he pleases, cause the light of divine conso- 
lation to arise and shine upon the dark and dis- 
consolate soul. And this he often doth. I may 
here appeal to the experience of many good Chris- 
tians, who sometimes find a sudden joy coming 
into their minds, enlightening their understand- 
ings, dispelling all clouds from thence, warming 
and enlivening their affections, and enabling 
them to discern the graces of God shining in their 
brightness, and to feel them vigorously acting in 
their souls, so that they have been, after a sort, 
transfigured with their Saviour, and wished, with 
St. Peter, that they might always dwell on that 
mount Tabor. ♦ * « ♦ 

Man may be considered in a double relation; 
first, in relation to the natural, animal, and earthly 
life; and so he is a perfect man, that hath only a 
reasonable soul and body adapted to it ; for the 
powers and faculties of these are sufficient to the 
exercise of the functions and operations belonging 
to such a life. But secondly, man may be con- 
sidered in order to a supernatural end, and as de- 
signed to a spiritual and celestial life ; and of this 
life the Spirit of God is the principle. For man's 
natural powers and faculties, even as they were 
before the fall, entire, were not sufficient or able of 
themselves to reach aucVi a ^w^erci^Xxyt^ ^xkd^but 
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sded the power of the Divine Spirit to strengthen, 
rate, and raise them. He that denies tb is, opposes 
dself against the stream and current of the Holy 
iptures, and the consent of the Catholic church. 
erefore to the perfect constitution of man, consi- 
"ed in this relation, a reasonable soul and a body 
ipted thereunto are not sufficient ; but there is ne- 
sarily required an union of the Divine Spirit with 
h, as it were a third essential principle. This, as 
s acej-tain truth, so it is a great mystery of Chris- 
aity. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

* The great Basil, in his homily entitled. Quod 
U9 non est .Author peccati, speaking of the nature 
man, as it was at first created, hath these words: 
Vhat was the chief or principal good it enjoyed ? 
t accession of God and its conjunction with him 

love ; from which, when it fell, it became 
praved with various and manifold evils.' ' So in 
i book, ' De Spiritu Sancto,* cap. xv. he plainly 
Is us, ' The dispensation of God and our Saviour 
ivards man, is but the recalling of him from the 
il, and his return into the friendship of that God, 
>m that alienation which sin had caused. This 
IS the end of Christ's coming in the flesh, of his 
e and conversation described in the gospel, of his 
;S8ion, cross, burial, and resurrection ; that man, 
10 is saved by the imitation of Christ, might re- 
in that ancient adoption.'* Where he plainly 

' Tl dk fiv aifTrj t6 irpotiysfievov dyaObv ; 17 vpoffidpiia 
V diHy Kol 17 Sid Tiis aydjrfit (Tvvd^Ha* ^c Iie7re(r§(ra, rciig 
nKtkoiQ Kai troKvrpdTToig dppui*^rjfia<nv kKaKiit^ri, 

* *H Tov ^e» Kai criur^poc rffiutv vepi rbv dvOpunrov 6iko' 

fiia dvdxXrifTig k<^iv dirb rrjc Ijc7rr(ura>(rfa;c, Kai itrdvodoQ els 
niioinv ^£3, dirbTriQStd r^v vapaKoifiv yevofitvrigaWorpi- 
tmC' Sid THTo, 9 /isrd <rapKdc In-i^fjfiia Xpi^a' "n twv 
my-yeXixAtf ^oXirevfidruv viroTvirtaai^j rd irdOfi, b •jaw^bt'* 
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supposetb that man, before his fall, had the adop 
tion of a son, and consequently the Spirit of adop- 
tion. And so be expressly interprets himself after- 
wards in tbe same chapter : ' By the Holy Spirit 
we are restored into paradise, we regain the king- 
dom of heaven, we return to the adoption of 
sons.'* Again, Homil. advers, Eunomium, v. p. 117, 
which have these express words : ' We are called 
in the sanctifi cation of the Spirit, as the apostle 
teacheth. This (Spirit) renews us, and niakes us 
again the image of God, and by the laver of rege- 
neration, and tbe renewing of the Holy Ghost, we 
are adopted to the Liord, and the new creature 
again partakes of the Spirit, of which being de- 
prived, it had waxed old. And thus man becomes 
again the image of God, who had fallen from the 
divine similitude, and was become like the beasts 
that perish.'* 

"St. Cyril (7th Dial, de TVtn. p. 663) delivers 
the same doctrine with great perspicuity and ele- 
gancy, in these words : ' For when the animal (viz. 
man) had turned aside unto wickedness, and out of 
too much love of the flesh had superinduced on 
himself tbe disease of sin, that Spirit which formed 
him aAer tbe divine image, and as a seal was 

// rrr0^, y ava^aniQ' w<^t rhv ffutJ^Sfuvov dvOpuirov Std fu^ 
fifj(n(t)QXpirHy Tt)v <ipxatavlfc£tvf}v vioOttriav diroXaOuv.* 

• At A TTvivfiaTOQ ayiH, ri iIq trap&hiiaov iLiroKardtrraetc' 
t; tig fiatfCKtiav iipavaiv dvodoc* V eiQ vloBiffiav lirdvoBo^, 
Vide ejufldem liib. cap. 9. 

' 'Kv dyiatTfiSt th nvtiffiaroc ixXiiBfifiev, «c 6 dirSaroXot 
lilatTKti, THTO y'lftoQ dvoKoivoX' Kal irdKiv iU6vaQ avatii- 
Kvvffi OcS, did XnrpH 'jraXiyytvttriac Kal dvaicaivtifrtktg irvt^ 
fiaroQ dyiH vioQerifiiBa Kvpitp' Kaivr^ irdKiy xrleit fiiraXafiJid- 
VHffa Tov irvfiifiarog, « 7r«p Inptifiivfi wtwaXaiwro* lUuv 
irdXiv ^«H o avBpwTTog Ik'tthtuv rt^Q 6fioi6rfirog rfic ^tiacy 
Kai 'TTapaffiffi^XriOtlg KTtjvttnv dvofiroig Kal ofiouaBiig airoig. 
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secretly impressed on his soul, was separated from 
him, and so he became corruptible and deformed, 
and e?ery way vicious. But after that the Creator 
of the universe had designed to restore to its pris- 
tine firmness and beauty that which was fallen 
into corruption^ and was become adulterated and 
deformed by sin superinduced, he sent again into 
it that divine and holy Spirit which was with- 
drawn from it, and which hath a natural aptitude 
and power to change us into the celestial image, 
viz. by transforming us into his own likeness.'* 
And in the fourth book of the same work, ' When 
the only begotton Son was made man, finding 
man's natare bereft of its ancient and primitive 
good, he hastened to transform it again into the 
same state, out of the fountain of his fulness, send- 
ing forth (the Spirit), and saying. Receive the 
Holy Gho8t''« 

* AtavivtVK&rog ydp tS Ztas vfog to vXtififitXkt^ ical rifv 
tiifroitirov huaoriav Ik r^c ilvavav ^iXoeapxiai; i/ji/DO)?!;- 
c^roc, f ^ «'P^ heiav eUcSva iiafiop^BV aifrSv, kuI fftifiavrps 
2ueiyv iLiroppiiTme kvreOuiuvov &7r6voff^iKtTO wvtv fitly <f>9ap' 
rov n 5r«, Kai aKaXKkSj cat ri ydp 8x* rStv kKToinav avvti- 
\»xiiQ Avairifavrat ; iTril ik 6 rwv 5\(iiv yeveffitipybc AvaKo^ 
fuH^v iBfktv £i£ iipaiSTfiTo, xai IvKOfffilav rr^v Iv Apx^^Q 
TiiuXia^iiaav tic fOopdu trapdfftifidvrty Kai uKoXKkc dia 
Tijv ilffiroitirov y ly ovbg afiapriavy IvrJKev avOiC avrSt rb 
ivo^iTfitrav irore ^eiov riy koX liyiov frvevfiay fiera'TroiHv ev 
tiiXa rpbc t^ inriOKdauiov elKdva, Kai irt^vKbc Kai Svvd' 
fupoviid rb ^pbg idtav 17/iac fieraftpvBui^^Hv ifupkpeiav" 

* 'Orl ykyovev &vQpiavoQ 6 fiovoyivijsy Ip^fxi^v ts iraXaiy 
Kol ly ApxaXc AyaOS rifv ivSptoirs ^vtriv tvptav, traXiv ai- 
T^ lie iKtivo ficracoix«*8v 'fJTrtiytTO, KaOdvep AirS Trtiyijg 
rn iSiH ^XtiputfULTOc tvuic re Kai Xkywv Xa^trt wvBVfia 
Sytov. 
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SECTION X. 

The opinions of Bishop Pearson and Doctor Seott, 
author of (he Christian Life, and an Advocate 
for natural Religion, against spiritual Preten' 

sions. 

Bishop Pearson is in the highest esteem as a 
divine. His book on the Creed is recommended 
by tutors, by bishops' chaplains, and by bishops, 
to young; students in the course of their reading 
preparatory to holy orders. It has been most ac- 
curately examined and universally approved by 
the most eminent theolognes of our churchy as an 
orthodox exposition of the Christian creed. Let 
us hear him on the subject of the Spirit's evidence, 
which now engages our attention. 

'' As the increase or perfection, so the original 
or initiation of faith is from the Spirit of Grod, not 
only by an external proposal in the word, but by 
an internal illumination in the soul, by which we 
are inclined to the obedience of faith, in assenting 
Xa) tliose truths which unto a natural and carnal 
man are foolishness. And thus we affirm not only 
the revelation of the will of God, but also the illu- 
mination of the soul of man, to be part of the office 
of the Spirit of God.'' ' 

Dr. Scott, an orthodox divine, a zealous teacher 
of morality, celebrated for a book entitled the 
Christian Life, says, " That without the Holy 

' BiHhop Pearson on the Creed, Art. 8. 
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Ghost we can do nothing ; that he is the Author 
aDd Finisher of our faith^ who worketh in us to 
will and to do of his good pleasure. His first office 
is the informing of our minds with the light of 
heavenly truth. Thus the apostle prays that the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, 
woald give unto them the Spirit of wisdom and 
revelation in the knowledge of him, that the eyes 
of their understandings being enlightened, they 
might know what is the hope of Christ's calling ; * 
and we are told, ' that it is by receiving the Spirit of 
God, that we know the things that are freely given 
08 of God.' « 

" Now this illumination of the Spirit is twofold : 
first, external, by that revelation which he hath 
given us of God's mind and will in the holy Scrip- 
ture, and that miraculous evidence by which he 
sealed and attested it ; ' for all Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God ;'^ or, as it is elsewhere ex- 
pressed, ' was delivered by holy men, as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost ;'* and all those miracu- 
lous testimonies we have to the truth and divinity 
of Scripture are from the Holy Ghost, and, upon 
that account, are called the ' demonstration of the 
Spirit ;'* so that all the light we receive from Scrip- 
ture, and all the evidence we have that that light 
is divine, we derive originally from the Holy 
Spirit 

" But besides this external illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, there is also an internal one, which 
consists in impressing that external light and evi- 
dence of Scripture upon our understandings. 



> Ephes. i. 17, 18. « 1 Cor. 11. 12. 

3 2 Tim. ill. 16. ♦ 2 Pet i. 21. 
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whereby we are enabled more clearly to appre- 
bend^ and more effectually to believe it. 

" For though the divine Spirit doth not (at least 
in the ordinary course of his operation) illuminate 
our minds with any new truths, or new evidences 
of truth, but only presents to our minds those oU 
and primitive truths and evidences which he a' 
first revealed and gave to the world ; yet there i 
no doubt but he still continues not only to sugges 
them both to our minds, but to urge and repea 
them with that importunity, and thereby to imprin 
them with that clearness and efficacy, as that if w 
do not, through a wicked prejudice against then 
wilfully divert our minds from them to vain € 
sinful objects, we must unavoidably apprehen* 
them far more distinctly, and assent to them fa 
more cordially and effectually, than otherwise w 
should or could have done ; for our minds ai 
naturally so vain and stupid, so giddy, listless, an 
inadvertent, especially in spiritual things, whic 
are abstract from common sense, as that, did n< 
the Holy Spirit frequently present, importunatel 
urge, and thereby fix these on our minds, oo 
knowledge of them would be so confused, and ou 
belief so wavering and unstable, as that they wonl 
never have any preventing influence on oar will 
and affections. So that our knowledge and beli< 
of divine things, so far as they are saving and effec 
tual to our renovation, are the fruits and produci 
of this internal illumination/* 

* Scott's Christian Life, part ii. chap. 7* 
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SECTION XI. 

Ofiuon of Biskap Sandenan on the impoaihUity of 
hecamimg a Christian without supernatural as- 
sisianeem 

*It was Simon Mag^s error to think that the gift 
of God migfat be purchased with money ; and it 
hadi a qnce of his sin, aad so may go for a kind of 
amony, to think that spiritual gifts may be pur- 
dissed with labour. You may rise up early and 
ffo to bed late, and study ban], and read much, 
tnd derour the marrow of the best authors, and 
when you have done all, unless God give a bless- 
ing unto your endeavours, be as thin and mea- 
ger in regard of true and useful learning, as Pha- 
laoh's lean kine were after they had eaten the fat 
ones.* It is God that both ministereth seed to the 
flower, and multiplieth the seed sown ; the princi- 
pil and the increase are both his. 

" It is dear that all Christian virtues and graces, 
though wrought immediately by us, and with the 
free consent of our own wills, are yet the fruit of 
God^ Spirit working in us. That is to say, they 
do not proceed originally from any strength of 
Qatnre, or any inherent power in man's free-will ; 
iKMr are they acquired by the culture of philoso- 
phy, the advantages of education, or any improve- 
ment whatsoever of natural abilities by the helps 
of art or industry: but are in truth the proper 

' GeaetiBy nU. 21. 
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effects of that supernatural grace which is giv€ 
unto us by the good pleasure of God the Fathe 
merited for us by the precious blood of God tl 
Son, and conveyed into our hearts by the sw© 
and secret inspirations of God the Holy Ghofi 
Love, joy, and peace are fruits^ not at all of tl 
flesh, but merely of the Spirit. 

" All those very many passages in the Ne 
Testament vtrhich either set forth the unframeabl* 
ness of our nature to the doing of any thing tbi 
is good, (' not that we are sufficient of ourselves 1 
think a good thought ; inime, that is, in my fles 
there dwelleth no good thing ;' * and the like,) < 
else ascribe our best performances to the glory * 
the grace of God, (' without me you can do n 
thing. All our sufficiency is of God. Not of ou 
selves ; it is the gift of God. It is God that worl 
eth in you both the will and the deed ;'* and tl 
like,) are so many clear confirmations of the trut 
Upon the evidence of which truth it is that oi 
mother the church hath taught us in the publ 
service to beg at the hands of almighty God tbi 
he would ' endue us with the grace of his Hoi 
Spirit, to amend our lives according to his hoi 
word :' and again, (consonantly to the matter n 
are in hand with, almost in terminis,) that he woul 
* give to all men increase of grace to hear meekl 
his word, and to receive it with pure affection, an 
to bring forth the fruits of the Spirit' As withoo 
which grace it were not possible for us to amen( 
our lives, or to bring forth such fruits, accordin] 
as God requireth in his holy word. 



' 2 Cot, ill. 6 ; Rom. vii. 18. 

* John, XV. 7 ; 2 Cot. Ui. 5-, Ev^^.SL ^\ Y>eSl.^. U. 
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" And the reason is clear : because as the tree is, 
Boch must the fruit be. Do men look to gather 
'grapes of thorns^ or figs of thistles ?** Or can they 
expect from a salt fountain other than brackish 
water ? Certainly, what is bom of flesh can be no 
better than flesh. ' Who can bring a clean thing 
ontof that which is unclean?*' Or how can any 
thiDg that is good proceed from a heart, all the 
'imaginations of the thoughts whereof are only 
and continually evil ?" If we would have the fruit 
good, reason will (and our Saviour prescribeth the 
same method) that order be taken, ' first to make 
the tree good/* 

" But you will say, it is impossible so to alter 
the nature of the flesh as to make it bring forth 
good spiritual fruit ; as it is to alter the nature of 
a crab or thorn, so as to make it bring forth a plea- 
sant apple. Truly, and so it is : if you shall en- 
deavour to mend the fruit by altering the stock, 
you shall find the labour altogether fruitless; — a 
crab will be a crab still, when you have done what 
yon call : and you may as well hope to wash an 
Ethiopian white, as to purge the flesh from sinful 
pollution. 

" The work therefore must be done quite another 
way: not by alteration, but addition. That is, 
leaving the old principle to remain as it was, by 
saperinducing ab extra a new principle, of a dif- 
ferent and more kindly quality. We see the ex- 
periment of it daily in the grafting of trees; a 
crabstock, if it have a scion of some delicate apple 
artfully grafted in it; look what branches are suf- 

» Matt. vii. 16. ' Job, xW. 4. 

' Oen. vL 6, ^ James, i. 21. 
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fered to grow out of the stock itself, they wil 
follow the nature of the stock, and if they b 
forth any fruit at all, it will be sour and sti 
But the fruit that groweth from the graft wil 
pleasant to the taste, because it followeth th< 
ture of the graft. We read of Xoyo^ cft^vm 
ingrafted word. Our carnal hearts are the 
stock ; which, before the word of God be gpn 
in it, cannot bring forth any spiritual fruil 
ceptable to God : but when, by the powerful o{ 
tion of his Holy Spirit, the word which we 
with our outward ears is inwardly grafted the 
it then bringeth forth the fruit of good living. 
that all the bad fruits that appear in our lives c 
from the old stock, the flesh : and if there be 
good fruit of the Spirit in us, it is from the vi 
of that word of grace that is grafted in us." 

What modern philosopher or divine can 
this great prelate ? His PralectianeM rank him 
Aiistotle ; his piety, with the chief of the apos 



SECTION XII. 

Bishop Smalridge on the absolute Necessity of G^ 

"He who is not convinced of the absolute n< 
sity of God's grace to invigorate his obedienc 
the divine laws, must be a perfect stranger to 1 
self, as well as to the word o^Cjiod\ ^xid mu^ 
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been as careless on observer of what passes within his 
own breast, as of what is written in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. When one gives himself leisure to take a 
sorvey of his own faculties, and observes how dark- 
i^hted he is in the perception of divine truths ; 
with what reluctance he sometimes chooses what 
ins understanding plainly represents to him as 
good, and refuses what his own conscience directly 
pionoances to be evil ; how apt his affections are 
to rebel against the dictates of his reason, and to 
hnny him another way than he knows he should, 
sod, in his sober mind, very fain would go ; when 
he sets before his thoughts the great variety of 
duties commanded, and of sins forbidden, and the 
perverseness of his own depraved nature, which 
gives him an antipathy to those duties and a 
strong inclination to those sins ; when he reflects 
on the power and cunning of his spiritual enemies, 
always alluring him to sin, and seducing him from 
the practice of virtue ; when he weighs with himself 
the necessity of practising every duty, and forsaking 
every kind of wickedness, in order to secure a good 
tide to the promises of the gospel ; when he takes 
a view of those particular obstacles which hinder 
him in the exercise of several graces, and of the 
strong temptations which prompt him to the com- 
mission of several sins ; when he considers the apt- 
oess of human nature to grow weary of performing 
the same thingps, though in themselves never so 
pleasant, and its still greater disposition to grow 
Uant, when the actions continually to be repeated 
are burdensome to flesh and blood ; when he com- 
pares the necessity of perseverance with the diffi- 
CQlty of it, the prevalence of things present ocad 
semibJe with the weakDess wherewith tho^ ob^ecXa 
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affect us that are absent and spiritual; ^bei 
say, a considering man puts all these things tc 
ther, he cannot but be convinced, that ' narrow 
the path that leads unto everlasting life/ and 1 
without illumination from the Spirit of (rod, 
shall not be able rightly to discern it ; that ' st 
is the gate' which opens an entry into heav 
and that he cannot by the force of his own nati 
strength, without new power given him from ab 
and the secret influences of God's Holy Sp 
adding force and energy to his own endeavo 
force his way through it. Conscious^ therefore 
his own weakness, he will acknowledge the ne 
sity of God's grace; and being ready to s 
through his own natural weight, unless suppo 
by foreign help, he will cry out with St. P< 
' Save me. Lord, or else I perish.' 

" Some philosophers of old, flattered the p 
and vanity of men, by teaching them that 1 
wanted nothing to make them virtuous, but on 
firm and steady resolution of being so; that 
resolution they themselves were masters of, 
might exert at their own pleasure. They < 
fidently boasted that their happiness was a tl 
wholly in their own power; that they need 
ask of the gods to be virtuous, nor consequent! 
be happy, since they could be so without their 
or concurrence, or even in despite of them. 
Pelagians afterwards raised their heresies upon 
principles which these heathen philosophers 
first broached ; they engaged in the quarrel of 
p raved nature against divine grace : all our 
orders they would have to be the effects not of 
but of nature ; all our evil inclinations seeme 
tbem capable of being E\x\>d\iL^^>oi qx« Q.^\i.^ 
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l^tfted reason; and they did not think the succour 
of any supernatural grace necessary either for the 
^combating of vice, or the maintenance of their in- 
rtiegrity and virtue. But the sober Christian hath 
; learned from the Scriptures to speak and to think 
more humbly of himself, and more becomingly and 
I magnificently of God; we are there taught that 
I * we are not sufficient of ourselves to think/ much 
, less to do, ' any thing as of ourselves, but that our 
tufficiency is of God ;' that ' it is God, which work- 
eth within us both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure ;' ' that it is by the Spirit' we must 'mortify 
the deeds of the body,' if we would live ; that it is 
God who, by his Spirit, 'makes us perfect in every 
good work to do his will, working in us that which 
is well-pleasing in his sight.' The humble and de- 
vout Christian being thus satisfied of the necessity 
of God's grace, both from his own experience, and 
from the Scriptures, and being assured of the vital 
influences of this Spirit from the promises made to 
him in the gospel, will not be over-curious to in- 
quire into the secret and inconceivable manner of 
its operation. He will choose rather to feel these 
influences, than to understand or explain them, 
and will not doubt of that power, which, though 
he cannot give an account of as to the manner of 
its working, he plainly perceives to be great and 
marvellous from its mighty and wonderful eflects : 
ibr when, in reading the Holy Scriptures, he finds 
tbe veil of darkness removed from before his under- 
standing; when those clouds of ignorance that 
bad overcast bis mind, are presently dispersed ; 
when the doubts under which he had for some time 
laboured, are on a sudden cleared*, wVvetv ^wcV\ 
fhas thoughts aa were wont to pass traT\a\et\\.\'^' ^x^ 
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long dwelt upon, so as to leave behind them deep 
and lasting impressions ; when these are sug^gested 
to him, without his seeking, and are urged and 
pressed upon him so importunately, that he cannot 
choose but listen unto them ; when, from a calm 
and serious consideration of the state of his own 
soul, the odiousness and danger of sin, the heanty 
and necessity of holiness, he is led to make good and 
pious resolutions of serving God with greater puritj 
for the time to come; when he finds a sudden im- 
pulse upon his spirits, rousing him up to the per- 
formance of some important duty which he bid 
before neglected ; or an unexpected check, stopping 
him in the midst of his course, when he is rushing | 
on blindly and impetuously to the commission of :: 
some heinous sin ; when in his devotions he finds 
his attention fixed, his aflfections inflamed, and his .. 
heart melted within him ; when, while the voice of i. 
God*s minister preaching the saving truths of the 
gospel sounds in his ears, he is sensible of an in- 
ward voice speaking with greater force and efficacy 
to his soul, to his understanding, and to his heart; ' 
when, under the pressure of any grievous affliction, 
he feels unexpected joy and comfort ; when ' light 
rises up in the midst of darkness;* when there is 
' given unto him beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness ;* upon all these and the like occasions he 
is sensible of the presence and aid of God*s Holy 
Spirit, whose grace alone is suflficient to all these 
purposes, and whose strength is thus made perfect 
in his weakness. 

" How the operation of God's Holy Spirit is 

consistent with the freedom of our own wills : how 

far we are passive, and Yiovr ^ax aK^^N^ vdl>^^m& ^good 
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tboQghts, words^ and works, which are wrought in 
us by the influence of this Holy Spirit, the prac- 
tical Christian doth not much trouble himself to 
inquire. Whatsoever is good in him, that he de- 
voutly ascribes not unto himself, but unto the grace 
of God which was afforded him : ' O Lord, not 
unto me, but unto thy name be the glory;' or 
having by his former sins justly merited to be 
left destitute and forsaken ; in the latter case he is 
as ready to make DanieFs humble acknowledg- 
ment, ' O Lord, righteousness belongeth unto thee, 
but onto me confusion of face.' He will leave it 
to others to dispute about the nature, extent, and 
efficacy of this grace, and will make it his own 
chief labour to obtain, to cherish, and to improve 
it; he strives, according to the best of his judg- 
ment, to form right notions of its efficacy, but he 
is still more solicitous that no mistakes in his opi- 
nions about it may have any dangerous influences 
upon his practice. He cannot be very wrong in 
bis notions, whilst he believes that man s will is 
neither so free, as without God's grace to do good, 
nor so enslaved, as not to be at liberty either to 
concur with or to resist that grace : but whether 
these notions about a matter so intricate be ex- 
actly right or not, he is fully assured that he 
cannot be mistaken in his measures of acting, if 
be exerts his own endeavours with as much vigour 
and earnestness, as if by them alone he were finally 
to stand or fall ; and, at the same time, implores 
God's grace with as much fervency, as if that alone 
could support him : — if he neither relies so far on 
his own strength, as not humbly to acknowledge 
that it is ' God alone who works in him bolh to 
will and to do/ nor so far depends on l\\e f^T«Lt^ qI 
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God to save bim^ as to forget that he is required to 
M'ork out his own salvation : — if, lastly, at his ap- 
proaches to the holy altar, he doth prepare himself 
for the reception of the blessed sacrament, with 
as much care, diligence^ and scrupulosity, as if 
the benefits he there expects did entirely depend 
upon the disposition he brings along with him, and 
his own fitness to communicate, and yet, at the 
same time, not trusting on his own imperfect righ- 
teousness, but on God*s infinite mercy, he doth 
there, with faith, with humility, with 'reverence, 
address himself to that blessed Spirit, who is the 
' giver of every good and perfect gift,* that he may 
be fulfilled with his grace and heavenly bene- 
diction." 

I cannot but hope that these opinions of a clas- 
sical scholar, a man adorned with all elegant and 
polite learning, as well as with philosophy ; a man 
whose habits of life and social connexions tended 
to remove him from all contagion of enthusiasm, 
will have great weight with the elegant and polite 
part of the world, in recommending the neglected 
or exploded doctrine of grace. No man needs 
blush to entertain the religious sentiments of 
bishop Smalridge ; nor can folly or fanaticism be 
reasonably imputed to divines like him, whose 
minds were enriched with all the stores of science, 
and polished with all the graces of ornamental 
literature. 
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SECTION XIII. 

Human Learning highly useful, and to be pursued 
with all Diligence, but cannot, of itself, furnish 
Evidences of Christianity completely satisfactory, 
like those which the Heart of the good Christian 
feels from the divine influence : with the opinion 
of Doctor Isaac Watts. 

Learning should be the handmaid of religion. 
She must not take upon her the office of a judge 
or arbitress. Her employment is highly hono]i^r- 
able and useful, though subordinate. Let learn- 
ing be cultivated, and continue to flourish and 
abound. Religion is the sun to the soul; the 
source of light and the cherisher of life. But 
because there is a sun, must there be no inferior 
%bts? God has made the moon and the stars 
also, and pronounced that they are good. 

Never let the enemies to Christianity triumph 
over it, by asserting that it is an enemy to learning, 
and tends to introduce the ignorance of barbarism. 
Learning, under due regulations, contributes to 
soften the mind, and prepare it for the divine 
agency. A learned, virtuous, and religious man, 
whose religion is vital and truly Christian, is a 
saperior being, even in this mortal state, and may 
be imagined, by us his fellow-creatures, to be little 
bwer than the angels. 

Nobody can hold iearning, and the mvenXXoii'a 
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of human ingenuity^ in higher esteem than myself; 
I look up to them with affection and admiration. 
But after all, and however perfect and beaatifal 
tbey may be, they are but human, the prodact of 
poor, short-lived, fallible mortals. Whatever comes 
from the Father of lights, from him who made 
that mind which is capable of learning and science, 
must deserve more attention and honoar than can 
possibly be due to the most beautifal and stupen- 
dous works of human ingenuity. These are not 
to be slighted, but beloved, pursued, rewarded. 
But I am a mortal. Every moment is bringing 
me nearer to that period when the curtain shall 
fall, and all ' these things be hidden from my 
eyes.* My first * attention and warmest affection 
therefore ought to be fixed on things spiritaal and 
eternal. 

All arts, all sciences, must be secondary and 
instrumental to the attainment of divine illumina- 
tion. ' I am the light of the world,' says Jesus 
Christ. Can any reasonable man rest satisfied 
without coming to the light after such a declara- 
tion ? Will he be contented with the radiance of 
dim lights and false lights, when he is invited to 
a]>p roach the brilliant and the true ? 

Learning is necessary for the purposes of this 
life; it is an ornament and a defence. It is 
highly useful in religious investigation. It fur- 
nishes arguments to enforce morality, to persuade 
to all that is good and great, and to deter from 
folly and vice. But let it ever keep to its own office, 
which is certainly, in religious matters, ministerial. 
It can amuse ; it can inform ; but it cannot supply 
the summum honum^ \l caxmot r^SsA fallen man to 
/)/> orig'mtil state. Grace or\>| c«ti wi\»tfcts«Bsv\R 
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God's image. If learning could have done it^ why 
were the heathens unrestored P are not the in6dels 
often learned P and would not the advent of our 
Lord and Saviour have heen superfluous^ if learn- 
ing could have repaired the ruins of the fall P 

Few (as I have already said) in the mass of 
mankind are learned. They are perhaps as one 
to a million. What is to hecome of the .millions 
then, if the gospel of Jesus Christ, hy which alone 
they can live in the sweet tranquillity of a state of 
grace, and die with religious hope and con6dence, 
eannot be received, with sufficient evidence, with- 
out deep learning, Ic^cal and metaphysical dispu- 
tation ? What is to prove it to them, who have 
neither books, leisure or ability to study, if God 
himself do not teach them by his Spirit P Blessed 
be his name, he has taught them, and continues 
to teach them. It is among the learned chiefly 
that infidelity prevails. She inhabits libraries, and 
walks abroad in academic groves, but is rarely 
teen in the cottage, in the field, or in the manu- 
bctory. The poor and the unlearned do in gene- 
nd believe in the gospel most firmly. What is 
&ie evidence which convinces themP It is the 
witness of the Spirit ; and thanks be to him who 
mid ' my gprace is sufficient for thee.' ' He that 
bdieveth on the Son of God hath this witness in 
himself?' 

The opinion of a man like Dr. Isaac Watts on 
dKtroe nature of Christianity, is almost of itself 
decisive. He was not only a devout and zealous 
Christian, but a profound scholar, a natural phi- 
loaopber, a logician, and a metaphysician. His life 
ad ooDTersation exhibited a pattern of everj CVifis- 
ima riitae. Let us bear him. 
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" Every true Christian/* says he, " has a suffi- 
cient argument and evidence to support bis faitb, 
u itiiout 1>eing able to prove the authority of any 
of the canonical writings. He may bold fast bii 
religion, and be assured that it is divine, though 
he cannot bring any learned proof that the book 
that contains it is divine too ; nay> though the book 
itself should even happen to be lost or destroyed: 
and this will appear, with open and easy convic- 
tion, by asking a few such questions as these : 

** Was not this same gos[>el preached with glo- 
rious success before the New Testament was writ- 
ten ? 

" Were not the same doctrines of salvation by 
Jesus Christ published to the world by the minis- 
try of the apostles, and made effectual to convert 
thousands, before they set themselves to commit 
these doctrines to writing P 

*' And had not every sincere believer^ every true 
convert, this blessed witness in himself, that Christi- 
anity was from God ? 

** Fiight or ten years, had passed fi^ay, after the 
ascension of Christ, before any part of the New 
TcKtainent was written; and what multitudes of 
Christian converts were bom again by the preach- 
ing of the word, and raised to a divine and hea* 
venly life, long ere this book was half finished or 
known, and that among the heathens as well as 
Jews. Great numbers of the Gentile world be- 
came holy believers, each of them having the 
' epistle of Christ written in the heart,' and bear- 
ing about within them a noble and convincing 
[)roof that this religion was divine; and that with- 
out a written gospel, vrithout «^iiUes« and without 
a Bible. 
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" In the first ages of Christianity, for several 
hundred years together, how few among the com- 
mon people were ahle to read P How few could 
get the possession or the use of a Bible, when all 
sacred as well as profane books were of necessity 
copied by writing P How few of the populace, in 
any larg^ town or city, could obtain or could use 
any amall part of Scripture, before the art of 
printings made the word of God so common P And 
yet millions of these were regenerated, sanctified, 
and saved by the ministration of the gospel. 

"Be convinced then that Christianity has a 
more noble inward witness belonging to it than is 
derived from ink and paper, from precise letters 
and syllables. And though God, in his great wis- 
dom and goodness, saw it necessary that the New 
Testament should be written, to preserve these holy 
doctrines uncorrupted through all ages ; and though 
he has been pleased that it should be the invariable 
and authentic rule of our faith and practice, and 
made it a glorious instrument of instructing minis- 
ters and leading men to salvation in all these lat- 
ter times ; yet Christianity has a secret witness in 
the hearts of believers, that does not depend on 
their knowledge and proof of the authority of the 
Scriptures, nor of any of the controversies that in 
litter ages have attended the several manuscript 
copies and different readings and translations of 
the Bible. 

" Now this is of admirable use and importance 
in the Christian life, upon several accounts. First, 
if we consider how few poor unlearned Christians 
there are who are capable of taking in the argu- 
ments which are necessary to prove the divvtie wa- 
tbority of the sacred writings; and how few, even 
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among the learned, can well adjast and detennine 
many of the different reading or different translA- 
tions of particular passages in Scripture. Now a 
wise Christian does not build his faith or hope 
merely upon any one or two single texts, but upon 
the general scope, sum and substance of the gos- 
pel. By this he feels a spiritual life of peace and 
piety begun in him. And here lies his evidence 
that Christianity is divine, and that these doc- 
trines are from heaven, though a text or two may 
be falsely written or wrong translated, and though 
a whole book or two may be hard to be proved au- 
thentic. 

'' The learned well know what need there is of 
turning over the histories of ancient times, of the 
traditions and writings of the fathers, and aU au- 
thors pious and profane; what need of critical 
skill in the holy languages and in ancient manu- 
scripts; what a wide survey of various circum- 
stances of fact, time, place, style, diction, is neces- 
sary to confirm one or another book or verse of 
the New Testament, and to answer the doubts of 
the scrupulous, and the bold objections of the in- 
fidel. Now how few of the common rank of Chris- 
tians, whose hearts are inlaid with true faith in the 
Son of God, and with real holiness, have leisure, 
books, instruction, advantages, and judgment suffi- 
cient to make a thorough search into these matters, 
and to determine, upon a just view of argument, 
that these books were written by the sacred authors 
whose names they bear, and that these authors 
were under an immediate inspiration in writing 
them. What a glorious advantage is it then to 
have such an infallible testimony to the truth of 
the gospel, wrought and viuWAXk Vci >0»afc \«aj^.Vk"^ 
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swing grace, as does not depend on this labo- 
m, learned, and argumentative evidence of the 
ne authority of the Bible, or of any particular 
k or verse in it ! 
Secondly, if we consider what bold assaults 
sometimes made upon the faith of the unleam- 
2!hristian by the deists and unbelievers of our 
, by disputing against the authority of the 
[ptnre, by ridiculing the strange narratives and 
lime doctrines of the Bible, by setting the 
ning contradictions in a blasphemous light, 
then demanding, ' How can you prize, or how 
you believe that this book is the word of God, 
hat the religion it teaches is divine P' In such 
tiour of contest, how happy is the Christian that 
say. Though I am not able to solve all the 
culties in the Bible, nor maintain the sacred 
!K>rity of it against the cavils of wit and learn- 
yet I am weU assured that the doctrines of 
book are sacred, and the authority of them 
ne ; for when I heard and received them, they 
Dged my nature, they subdued my sinful ap- 
tes, they made a new creature of me, and raised 
from death to life; they made me love God 
re all things, and gave me the lively and well- 
mded hope of his love. Therefore I cannot 
bt but that the chief principles of this book are 
ne, though I cannot so well prove that the 
r words and syllables of it are so too ; for it is 
sense of Scripture, and not the mere letters 
It, on which I build my hope. What if the 
iptore should not be divine P What if this gos- 
and the other epistles should not be written by 
liration ? What if these should be meteX^ XV^e 
fs of men, and not the very word oi God ^ — 
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Though I cannot recollect all the argum^its that 
prove Matthew, Mark« and Luke to be divine hii- 
torianB, or Peter and Paul to be inspired writers; 
yet the substance and chief sense of these gospds 
and their epistles must needs be divine ; for it has 
begun the spiritual and eternal life in my soul ; 
and this is my witness, or rather the witness of the 
Spirit of God within us, that Christ is the Son of 
God, the Saviour of sinners, and the religion that I 
profesM and practise is safe and divine. 

" And though there are many and sufficient argu- 
ments drawn from criticism, history, and human 
learning, to prove the sacred authority of the 
Bible, and such as may give abundant satlsfactioa 
to an honest inquirer, and full satisfaction that it is 
the word of God ; yet this is the chief evidence 
that the greatest part of Christians can ever at- 
tain of the divine original of the Holy Scripture it- 
self, as well as the truth of the doctrines contained 
in it, namely, that they have found a holy and 
heavenly change passed upon them, by reading 
and hearing the propositions, the histories, the 
precepts, the promises, and the threatenings oi 
this Viook ; and thence they are wont to infer, that 
the God of truth would not attend a book, which 
was not agreeable to his mind, with such glorious 
instances of hiH own power and grace. 

" I have dwelt the longer in showing that the 
inward witness is such a witness to tlie truth of 
the Christian religion as does not depend on the 
exact truth of letters and syllaViles, nor on the cri- 
tical knowledge of tiie copies of the Bible, nor oo 
this old manuscript or the other new translation, 
tjecaune every manuscnipX. wcid. ciet^ translatk» 
lias enough of the goa\)«\ to vav^ io>^ V|\x« «^ 
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make a man a Christian ; and because I think this 
point of great importance in our age, which has 
taken so many steps to heathenism and infidelity; 
for this argument or evidence will defend a Chris- 
tian in the profession of the true religion, though 
he may not have skill enough to defend his Bible. 

" * Why do you believe in Jesus ?' asks the un- 
believer. If you have this answer ready at hand, 
' I have found the efficacy and power of the gospel 
in my heart;' this will be sufficient to answer 
every cavil. 

" The words of St. Paul to the Corinthians have 
a reference to our present subject. ' Ye are mani- 
festly declared to be the epistle of Christ ministered 
by us ; written, not with ink, but with the Spirit of 
the living God ; not in tables of stone, but in 
fleshly tables of the heart.* " ' 

Thus far Dr. Watts in his sermons on the " In- 
ward Witness to Christianity,** where the reader 
will find a great deal of truly evangelical instruc- 
tion. For my own part, I cannot but think this 
good man approached as nearly to Christian per- 
fection as any mortal ever did in this sublunary 
state; and therefore I consider him as a better 
interpreter of the Christian doctrines than the 
. most learned critics, who, proud of their reason 
and their learning, despised or neglected the very 
life and soul of Christianity, the living everlasting 
gospel, the supernatural operation of Divine grace. 
And be it ever remembered, that Dr. Watts was a 
man who cultivated his reason with particular care, 
who studied the abstrusest sciences, and was as well 
qualified to become a verbal critic, or a logical dis- 

' 2 Cor. hi. 2, 3. 
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putant on the Scriptures, as the most learoe 
among the doctors of the Sorhonne^ or the greats 
proficients in polemic divinity. 



SECTION XIV. 

The opinion o/Dr. Lucas, the celebrated author ofi 
Treatise on '^ Happiness,*' concerning the Evidene 
of Christianity arising from Divine Commum 
cation, 

*' There is/* says Dr. Lucas, " no great need of ac 
quired learning in order to true illumination. Ou 
Saviour did not exact of his disciples, as a neca 
sary preparation for his doctrine, the knowledge ( 
tongues, the history of times or of nature, logi< 
metaphysics, or the like. These indeed may I 
serviceable to many excellent ends : they may I 
great accomplishments of the mind, great orni 
ments, and very engaging entertainments o£ lif 
They may be, 6nally, very excellent and necessar 
instruments of, or introductions to several profe 
sions and employments : but as to religious perfa 
tion and happiness, to these they can never be ii 
dispensably necessary. 

" A man may be excellently, habitually gooc 
without more languages than one; he may I 
fully persuaded of those great truths, that will rei 
der him master of his passions and independent ( 
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tiie world ; that will render him easy and useful in 
this life, and glorious in another^ though he be no 
logician nor metaphysician. 

** The qualifications previously necessary to illu- 
mination are two or three moral ones, implied in 
that infant temper which our Saviour required in 
those who would be his disciples, — humility, impar- 
tiality, and a thirst and love of truth. 

" There is a knowledge which, like the summit 
of Pisgah, where Moses stood, shows us the land 
of Canaan, but does not bring us to it. 

" How does the power of darkness, at this mo- 
ment, prevail amidst the light of the gospel P Are 
men ignorant P No : but their knowledge is not 
such as it ought to be ; it is not the light of life. 

** The understanding does not always determine 
the will. 

" Though every honest man be not able to dis- 
cover all the arguments on which his creed stands, 
he yet may discover enough ; and what is more, he 
may have an inward, vital, sensible proof of them ; 
he may feel the power, the charms of holiness, ex- 
perience its congruity and loveliness to the human 
soul, so as that he shall have no doubts or scruples. 
But besides this, there is a voice within, a divine 
Teacher and Instructor. 

** Extraordinary natural parts are not necessary 
to illumination. The gospel takes no notice of 
them. Such is the beauty of holiness, that it re- 
quires rather a fine sensibility arising from purity 
of heart, than quickness of intellectual apprehen- 
sion, to render us enamoured of it.*' 

A truth which involves the present and eternal 
happiness of human beings, cannot be placed in 
too great a variety of lights, or too repeatedly en- 
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forced. ' He that soweth to the Spirit/ 
Paul, ' shall of the Spirit reap life ever] 
When such is the harvest, every benevole 
must wish to urge maDkind, in this their sc 
to sow to the Spirit What is so import 
not be inculcated by too frequent repet 
therefore quote authors which occur to jl 
course of my reflections on the subjecl 
opinions though similar, may add weight 
trines already advanced. Such is th< 
from Dr. Lucas, a most exceUent divii 
charged with the least tendency to blame 
thusiasm. 

I wish my reader to pay particular atte 
what he suggests on the infant temper, req 
our Lord in his followers. ' Except,* sa 
Christ, ' ye be converted, and become 
children, ye shall not enter into the kin 
God.'* ' Verily I say unto you, whosoe^ 
not receive the kingdom of God as a little 
shall not enter therein.*^ 

The amiable dispositions of infants mu 
fore be produced in the heart, before the 
of Christ can be received into it. But 
dispositions best produced, or can they 
duced at all, by subtle disputations, by cc 
mentation, by bringing forward objectioi 
der to display ingenuity in answers, labo 
deed and sagacious, but, after all, unsat 
to many, and unintelligible to more P 

Yet this mode of recommending Christ 
the only one approved by some persons 
authority; and there are those who wc 

' Gal. vi. 8. « Matt, xviii. 3. » Mark, x. 
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itore to preach tbe doctrine of grace, the teach- 
of God and a spiritual understanding, lest 
f should be numbered with enthusiasts, and 
\ all chance of promotion and worldly esteem. 
8 danger must be voluntarily incurred by all 
> would succeed in repelling the rapid advances 
Dodern infidelity. Christianity flourished won- 
fally while its genuine doctrines, the glad tid- 
3 of grace, were preached; and it has been 
iually declining, ever since it has become fa- 
mable, in order to discountenance fanaticism, 
^commend mere heathen morality as the es- 
se of Christianity, and to make use of no other 
Qments to prove the truth of it, but such as an 
enious man, without the smallest particle of 
^on in his heart, might produce. Profes- 
lal advocates, furnished with human arguments 
f and external evidence, appear to the true 
istian> as well as to the unbeliever, like law- 
3 pleading for a fee, on that side of the ques- 
{ which they know to be wrong, or at least are 
convinced is right. It is indeed certain that 
all and plodding scholar may make a wonder- 
display of erudition in defence of Christianity, 
bout feeling a lively sense of it himself, or 
ununicating it to his readers. His materials 
>ply the adversaries with arms for fresh attacks, 
I at the same time fail in building an impregna- 
rampart round the citadel which he undertakes 
defend. There is usually some weak place at 
ich the enemy enters; and, having once entered, 
takes possession of the fortress, and uses the 
res and ammunition against the very persons 
collected them with so much labour. 
Nothing of this kind can happen when recourse 
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is bad to the teaching of the Spirit. It overcomes 
the heart ; it brings it to the lovely state of infan- 
tine innocence and simplicity; and renders bim 
who^ like St. Paul^ was a persecutor of it, a wann 
friend and advocate. 

It is certain that the argumentative mode of ad- 
dressing unbelievers, and a reliance on external 
evidence, has hitherto failed. Many of the most 
learned and able men of modem times, who were 
capable of understanding the historical, logical, 
and metaphysical defences of Christianity, bate 
read them without conviction, and laughed at tbeir 
laborious imbecility. 

It is time to try another mode : and all who are 
sincere Christians will favour the experiment; for 
they would rather see men converted to the true 
religion, though they should become fervent, and 
zealous even to a degree of harmless enthusiasm, 
than totally alienated from it, and enlisted under 
the partizans of infidelity. 

If men of the world and men of learning * will 
not interpose to prevent the divine energy, we 
shall see it produce its genuine effects in all tfadr 
vigour and maturity, as well in the world of grace 
as of nature. A secret o]>eration gives life and 
growth to the tree, and so will it to the human 
soul. ** I am the vine, ye are the branches," says 
our Saviour: the branches will soon wither and 
decay, if the sap flows not to them from the vine. 

' Nee philoflophoe se ogtentent: led Mtagant fieri thefldi' 
dacti. Oreg. ix. Ep. ad Univ. Paris.— <* Neither let than » 
tentatiously put themselves ofT as philosophers ; hot labour to 
become men taught of Ood.^ 
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SECTION XV. 

ages from a well-known Book of an anonymous 
Author, entitled Inward Testimony, 

AL Christians finely that as soon as they apply 
(selves to know what is comprehensible in the 
id Scriptures, and to a sincere endeavour to do 
; is practicable, so soon a faith in its incompre- 
ible doctrines is produced, and then is ful- 
I, that ' he that doeth the will of God shall 
r of the doctrines whether they be of God.* 
The divine Spirit concurs with the outward 
ation in changing a mans sceptical dispo- 
1, and then he is fixed: otherwise he would 
( ready as ever to embrace the first plausible 
ment against the gospel. 
Ne have some, who, by their mere notional 
'ledge of revelation, the outward testimony 
hristianity, disbelieve the reality or necessity 
ay acquaintance with the inward testimony, 
rhich the divine Spirit produces a serious 
;ual frame, fitting the soul to receive the 
ifying impressions of an outward revelation. 
' think that reading of sacred Scripture, and 
ing from thence right notions of Christianity, 
der to talk of it, with a going the round of 
non duties, and a not being guilty of common 
is the whole of the Christian religion, and all 
neetness that is necessary for heaven. A seri- 
leavenly frame suitable to the true notion of 

g2 
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revelation, has no place in them ; they ridicule it 
in others, and name it affectation, rather than any 
real part of Christianity. 

" An ingenious mind may argue for God against 
the atheist ; for Christ against the Socinian ; and 
for the outward testimony of the Spirit of Christ 
against the deist ; and he himself be no real Chris- 
tian : but no person can well display this inward 
testimony of Christ in the soul, without the experi- 
ence of it." * 



SECTION XVI. 

Dr, TowmofCs opinion on the Evidence which is in 
this Book recommended as superior to all other. 

" If the word was enforced by miracles in the times 
only of its early publication, it has the standing 
support and evidence of another power, which is 
still as operative, where we will allow it, as ever. 
This is declared and promised in the following 
passage: 'Jesus answered them and said. My 
doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me. If any 
man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of my- 
self.' 

' Jam hie videte magnum sacramentum, Fratres. Magisteri 
forinseciis adjutoria qusdum sunt et admonitiones ; catkedram 
in ccelo habet qui corda docet— August. Tr. 3 Sn 1 Joan. 
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" The person who enters on the study of a sci- 
ence, of which he has only a general idea, must 
receive many things at first on the authority of 
his instructors. And surely there is no one, who, 
by his life and works, has such claim to trust and 
confidence in his words as the Author and Finisher 
of our faith. If then we really desire to know the 
certainty of his doctrine ; if we have the courage 
to sacrifice meaner pursuits to the wisdom that is 
from above, and the felicity of attaining it; we 
shall study the truth of his religion as he directs, 
by the practice of its laws. And this method, he 
assures us, will yield us the repose and comfort of 
firm persuasion. Continuing steadfast in such a 
course of discipline, we shall not seek ailer signs 
from heaven, nor ask to behold the blind receive 
their sight, the lame walk, the deaf hear, or the 
dead raised up. The healing efficacy and blessed 
influence of the gospel will sufficiently vouch for 
its truth and excellence. 

" The evidence which thus possesses the soul is 
not liable to be impaired by time, as might an 
impression once made on the senses ; but will 
Bhine more and more unto a perfect day. For the 
piactice of religion, by purifying the heart, will 
nise and improve the understanding to conceive 
iBore clearly and judge more rightly of heavenly 
things and divine truths; the view and contem- 
plation of which will return upon the heart the 
Warmth of livelier hopes and more vigorous in- 
citements to obedience; and effectual obedience 
will feel and testify that it is the finger of God. 
^ " For 18 nature able, by its own efficiency, to 
dear the eyes of the mind ; to rectify tbe n?\\\\ Vi 

/ 



■£• 
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regulate the affections, to raise the sool to 
blest object, in love and adoration of God; 
ploy it steadily in its best and happiest ej 
justice and charity to man; to detach its 
from the pleasures, profits, and honours 
world; to exalt its views to heavenly 1 
to render the whole life godly, just, and 
He, who impartially examines his own mor. 
lities by the pure and searching light of tfa 
pel, must discern their defects and weaks 
every part; and when he well considei 
tenor and spirit of this gospel, must acknoi 
that he is not of himself sufficient for the ; 
ments to which it calls and conducts its f 
votary. 

" What then is it that hath taken him 
hand, and leads him on in this rising path < 
tue and holiness; that prevents his steps 
sliding; or if his foot hath slipped, raise 
again ; that keeps him steady in the right wi 
if at any time he hath wandered out of it, : 
him to it; that strengthens him to resist tempt 
to endure toils, and so continue patiently i: 
doing ; that, as he advances, opens to his f 
still brightening view of the heavenly Jerui 
through the gloom which our earthly state 
upon death and futurity; and animates h 
live and walk by this faith ? 

*' If these are exertions beyond the sphi 
mere human activity, the question, whence 
improvement of soul, and spirit, and life pro 
wiU admit of an easy and clear answer. It i 
who blesses our earnest petitions that we m 
his will, and our sincere endeavours to do it, 
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the grace of bis Holy Spirit ; who worketh in us 
hoth to will and to do of his good pleasure ; and 
thus verifies and fulfils the promises, made by 
Christ to those who ask in his name, of succour and 
strength from on high. Christ therefore is his 
hdoved Son, by whom we are redeemed, and in 
whom we are accepted. The religion which he 
hath taught us, so worthy of God in the theory, 
and so favoured by him in the practice of its laws, 
proves its heavenly origin by the fruit it produces ; 
and brings its divinity home to the breast of the 
devout professor by experience of its power unto 
salvation. 

" It is natural to conclude, that he who has this 
conviction of its certainty will be desirous of per- 
suading others to the belief and practice of it ; and 
^ be of an apt and fit disposition to instruct 
them in it." 

There is scarcely any recent divines, whose 
opinions ought to have more weight than those of 
Dr. Townson. He lived, as he wrote, according to 
the true gospel. He is universally esteemed by 
the most learned and judicious theologists of the 
present day ; and his opinions alone carry with 
them sufficient authority to justify me fully in re- 
commending that evidence of the gospel truth 
which arises from divine influence, consequent on 
obedience to its precepts. An orthodox life, I am 
convinced, is the best preparative to the entertain- 
i&ent of orthodox opinions ; and I rejoice to find 
SQch men as Townson enforcing the doctrine, 
'that if any man will do the will of Christ, he 
shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God.' 
He does not refer us to systematical or philosophi- 
cal works, but to the teaching of the Holy Ghost, 



f 
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for the attainment of this knowledge; a kn 
compared to which all other is to man— coi 
as he is shortly to die — but puerile amcm 
house of cards, a bubble blown up into the 
displaying deceitful colours in a moment 
shine. 



SECTION XVII. 
Dr. Doddridge on the doctrine of Divine h 



n 



Any degree of Divine influence on the n 

dining it to believe in Christ, and to pra< 

tue, is called grace. All those who do 

believe in Christ, and in the main practise 

are to ascribe it not merely or chiefly to tl 

wisdom and goodness, but to the special o 

of Divine grace upon their souls, as the 

cause of it. None can deny, that God has 

access to the minds of men that he can wc 

them in what manner he pleases : and ther< 

reason to believe that his secret influence 

mind gives a turn to many of the most ic 

events relating to particular persons and s 

as it is evident many of the public rev< 

mentioned in the Old Testament, are asc 

this cause.* Though the mind of man be 

' Prov. xxi. t. 

' Efn, i. 1. lUligion of Nature Delineated, p. U 
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incibly determined by motives^ yet in matters of 
;reat importance it is not determined without 
hem : and it is reasonable to believe, that where a 
lerBon goes through those difficulties which attend 
tuth and obedience, he must have a very lively 
lew of the great engagements to them, and proba- 
cy, upon the whole, a more lively view than ano- 
•her, who in the same circumstances, in all other 
"espects acts in a different manner. Whatever in- 
toments are made use of as the means of making 
mcb powerful impressions on the mind, the efficacy 
)f tbem is to be ascribed to the continual agency 
)f the first cause. The prevalence of virtue and 
)iety in the church is to be ascribed to God, as 
he great original Author, even upon the principles 
)f nalaral religion. Good men in Scripture, who 
ippear best to have understood the nature of God, 
ind his conduct towards men, and who wrote un- 
ler the influence and inspiration of his Spirit, fre- 
[oently offer up such petitions to God, as show 
hat they believed the reality and importance of 
lis gracious agency upon the heart to promote 
>iety and virtue.* God promises to produce such 
I change in the hearts of those to whom the other 
^aloable blessings of his word are promised, as 
plainly implies that the alteration made in their 
emper and character is to be looked upon as his 
rork.« 

"The Scripture expressly declares, in many 
)lace8, that the work of faith in the soul is to be 

' Pttl. li. 10—12 ; xxxix. 4 ; xc. 12 ; cxix. 12, 18, 27, 33 
;^, 73, 80, 133. 1 Chron. xxix. 18, 19. £ph. i. 16, &c. 
!)(d. 19-1.11, &c. sim. 

' Ikat, XXX. 6. I'sal. ex. 3. Jer. xxxL 33 ; xxxii. 39, 40. 
^ xL 19, 20 ; xxxvL 26, 27* Compare Heb viiL 8—13. 
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ascribed to God, and describes the change made in 
a man's heart, when it becomes truly religious, in 
such language as must lead the mind to some 
strength superior to our own by which it is effected.^ 
The increase of Christians in faith and piety^ is 
spoken of as the work of God ; which must more 
strongly imply, that the first beginnings of it are to 
be ascribed to him.* The Scripture does expressly 
assert the absolute necessity of such Divine in- 
fluences on the mind, in order to faith and holiness, 
and speaks of God's giving them to one, while he 
withholds them from another, as the great reason 
of the difference to be found in the characters of 
different men in this important respect.' 

" It appears probable from the light of nature, 
and certain from the word of God, that faith and 
repentance are ultimately to be ascribed to the 
work of special grace upon the hearts of men.* As 

• John i. 13 ; ui. 3, 6, 6. Acts, xi. 18 ; xvi. 14. 2 Cor. ui. 3. 
Eph i. 19, 20; ii. 1, 10; iv. 24. Phil. i.29. Col. L 11, 12; 
ii. 12, 13. Vid, James, i. 18. 2. Tim. ii. 26. To thiscata- 
talogue we scruple not to add Eph. ii. 8, though some have ob- 
ject^ that THTo cannot refer to ttitcwc ; since the like change of 
genders is often to be found in the New Testament: compare 
Actsxxiv. 16; xxvi. 17. PhU. i. 28. 1 John, u. 8. OaL 
iii. 16; iv. 19. Matt vi. ulU xxviu. 19. Rom. u. 14. Elmer's 
Observ. vol. 1. p. 128. RapheL Observ. ex, Herod, in Matt, 
xxviii. 19. Glassii Op. 1. iii. Tract, ii. de pr. Can. xvi.p- 
524—626. 

^ Psal. cxix. 32. Phil. L 6; ii. 13. 1 Cor. vu. 25; iii 7; 
iv. 7 ; XV. 10. 2 Cor. v. 5. Heb. xiii, 20, 21. 1. Pet. v. lO- 
Jude, ver. 24, 25. 

* Deut xxiv.4. Matt. xi. 25, 26. John, vi. 44, 46, 46? 
xii. 39, 40. Rom. ix. 18—23. 

^ Lime-street Lect. vol. ii. p. 242—245. Tillotaon's Wwrb, 

vol. ii. p. 80, 81. Limb. Theol. 1. iv. c. 14. § 4. 21. Brtndt'i 

Hist, of the Ref. vol. ii. p 75. Doddridge on Regen. Senn. fii. 

p. 221—233. Jortin's Six Dissertations, No. 1. Warburton'i 

Doctrine of Grace. Fost. ScimoT», noV Si* Ko. 6» pT«. p. 

J04j 105. 
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he manner in which divine grace operates upon 
mind, considering how little it is we know of 
natare and constitution of our own souls, and 
he frame of nature around us, it is no wonder 
; it should be unaccountable to us. ' Perhaps 
lay often be, by impelling the animal spirits or 
res, in such a manner as is proper to excite cer- 
ideas in the mind with a degree of vivacity, 
eh they would not otherwise have had : by this 
ins various passions are excited ; but the great 
ives addressed to gratitude and love seem ge- 
ally, if not always, to operate upon the will 
re powerfully than any other, which many di- 
es have therefore chosen to express by the phrase 
lelectaiio victrix.*** 



SECTION XVIII. 

le Opinion of Soame Jenyns on the fundamental 
Principles of Christianity. 

Christianity is to be learned out of the New 
lament, and words have any meaning affixed to 
Q, the fundamental principles of it are these : — 



Fohn, ill. 8. 

Compare Deut. xxx. 6. Psal. cxix. 16, 20, 32, 47, 48, 97, 

PsaL xix. 10, 11. Rom. vii. 22. 1 John, iv. 18, 19. 

▼. & Le BlBnc*8 Theg. p. d27, § 53. Bum. lAit oi 
p, 43-^51, Barclay^a ApoL p. 148. Bum. ou Axl.^. 
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'' That mankind came into this world in a 
prared and fallen condition ; that they are pi 
here for a while, to give them an opportunity 
work out their salration ; that is, by a virtuous 
pious life to purge off that guilt and depravity, 
recover their lost state of happiness and inn< 
in a future life ; that this they are unable to per 
form without the grace and assistance of Grod ; am 
that, after their best endeavours, they cannot hop 
for pardon from their own merits, but only fron 
the merits of Christ, and the atonement mstde fo 
their transgressions by his sufferings and deatfa 
This is clearly the sum and substance of the Cbrii 
tian dispensation; and so adverse is it to all the pris 
ciples of human reason, that if brought before be 
tribunal, it must inevitably be condemned. If w 
give no credit to its divine authority, any attemf 
to reconcile them is useless ; and, if we believe i 
presumptuous in the highest degree. To prove tb 
reasonableness of a revelation, is in fact to destro 
it; because a revelation implies information ( 
something which reason cannot discover, and then 
fore must be different from its deductions, or 
would be no revelation." 

The opinion of a professed wit and man < 
fashion may have weight with those who are prejt 
diced against professional divines. It has bee 
doubted by many whether Mr. Jenyns was a tli 
cere Christian. I am inclined to believe that I 
was sincere. As, in recommending Christianit; 
" it is right to become all things to all men, tb) 

120. Whitby Comment. voL ii. p. 289, 890. Scougi 
Works, p. 6—10. Seed*8 Serm. vol. L p. 291. Ridly on tl 
Spirit, p. 210. King's Ongixi ol T£iVy\> ^. 1\^ %l«--38a, four 
edition. 
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le may save some/' his testimony is admitted in 
Sb place, though his lively manner of writing 
■ows an air of levity on subjects, which, from 
leir important nature, must always he considered 
I grave by all the partakers of mortality, who think 
isdy and feel acutely. 



SECTION XIX. 

!%e opinion of Bishop Horsley on the prevalent neg- 
lect of teaching the peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, under the idea that moral duties constitute 
the whole or the better part of it. Among the pe- 
culiar doctrines is evidently included that of grace, 
which the Methodists inculcate, (as the bishop inti- 
mates,) not erroneously. 

Bishop Horsley has proved himself a mathemati- 
cian and philosopher of the first rank, as well as a 
livine. All his works display singular vigour of 
intellect. He cannot be suspected of weak super- 
itition or wild fanaticism. To the honour of Chris- 
ianity, the editor of Newton, as well as Newton 
bimself, is a firm supporter of its most mysterious 
)ctrines. I desire the reader to weigh well the 
irords of this able divine, as they were delivered in 
I charge to his clergy. 

"A maxim had been introduced," says he, " that 
the laity, the more illiterate especially, have little 
concern with the mysteriea of revesled Te\\^\oxi, 
rorided tbey be attentive to its duties; vi\\eac^ '\X 
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hath seemed a safe and certain conclusion, tbati 
is more tbe office of a Christian teacher to press tbi 
practice of religion upon the consciences of bs 
hearers, than to inculcate and assert its doctrines. 

" Again, a dread of the pernicious tendency ol 
some extravagant opinions, which persons more to 
• be esteemed for the warmth of their piety tban the 
soundness of their judgment, have grafted in mo- 
dem times, upon the doctrine of justification bj 
faith, as it is stated in the 11th, 12th, and Idtboi 
the Articles of our cburch, (which, however, is no 
private tenet of the church of England, but tbe 
common doctrine of all the first reformers, not to 
say that it is tbe very comer-stone of tbe whok 
system of redemption,) a dread of tbe pemicioas 
tendency of those extravagant opinions, wbicli 
seem to emancipate tbe believer from the authority 
of all moral law, hath given general credit to ano* 
ther maxim ; which I never hear without extreme 
concem from the lips of a divine, either from tb( 
pulpit or in familiar conversation ; namely, tba 
practical religion and morality are one and tb( 
same thing : that moral duties constitute th( 
whole, or by far tbe better part, of practical Chris 
tianitv. 

** Both these maxims are erroneous. Both, so fa 
as they are received, have a pemicious influence ove 
the minisry of the word. The ^ rst most absurdly se 
parates practice from the motives of practice, Th 
second, adopting that separation, reduces practics 
Christianity to heathen virtue; and the two, take 
together, have much contributed to divest our sei 
mons of the genuine spirit and savour of Christianity 
and to reduce them to mete xsioioi «iesA.Y& i In whic 
moral duties are enforced, uoX. «& m^^^^^e^ \ia>sj 
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Kxi purpose^ by Scriptural motives, but by 
3^uments as no where appear to so much ad- 

as in the writings of the heathen moral- 
1 are quite out of their place in a pulpit, 
les delivered may be observed to vary ac- 
' to the temperament of the teacher. But 
tern chiefly in request, with those who seem 
3t in earnest in this strain of preaching, is 
ct but impracticable, unsocial, sullen moral 
stoics. Thus, under the influence of these 
micious maxims, it too often happens that 
: sight of that which is our proper office, to 
I the word of reconciliation, to propound the 
»f peace and pardon to the penitent, and we 
10 other use of the high commission that we 
mn to come abroad one day in the seven, 
1 in solemn looks, and in the external garb 
less, to be the apes of Epictetus. 
le first of the two, which excludes the laity 
1 concern with the doctrinal part of religion, 
-ects the preacher to let the doctrine take its 
, and to turn the whole attention of his 

to practice, must tacitly assume for its 
tion (for it can stand upon no other foun- 
I this complex proposition : not only that 
ictice of religious duties is a far more excel- 
ing in the life of man, far more ornamental 
ll^hristian profession, than any knowledge of 
itrine without the practice; but, moreover, 
;n may be brought to the practice of religion 
t previous instructions in its doctrines; or 
r words, that faith and practice are, in their 

separable things. Now the former branch 
double assumption, that virtue is a iiiotft «*.- 
bingin human Jife than knowledge, SaxMi- 
My true, and a truth of great impotXasxce, 
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which cannot be too frequently or too earnest! 
culcated. But the second branch of the ass 
tion, that faith and practice are separable tl 
is a ^ross mistake, or rather a manifest conti 
tion. Practical holiness is the end ; faith h 
means: and to suppose faith and practice 
rable, is to suppose the end attainable withov 
use of means. The direct contrary is the 1 
The practice of relig^ion will always thrive, in 
portion as its doctrines are generally undersUxx 
firmly received ; and the practice will degenerat 
decay, in proportion as the doctrine is misunden 
or neglected. It is true, therefore, that it is the 
duty of a preacher of the gospel to press the pn 
of its precepts upon the consciences of men 
then it is equally true, that it is his duty to en 
this practice in a particular way ; namely, b 
culcating its doctrines. The motives which th 
veaied doctrines furnish, are the only motive 
he has to do with, and the only motives by % 
religious duty can be effectually enforced. 

'' I am aware, that it has been very muc 
fashion, to suppose a great want of capacity i 
common people, to be carried any great h 
in religious knowledge, more than in the abfi 
sciences. That the world and all things in i 
a Maker ; that the Maker of the world made 
and gave him the life which he now enjoys ; 
he who first gave life, can at any time resto 
that he can punish, in a future life, crimes y 
he suffers to be committed with impunity in 
some of these first principles of religion the vi 
it is supposed, may be brought to comprel 
But the peculiar doclrinea o^ t«s^«X\Q\i,lhe t 
of persons in the undivided Go^«»A% >^^ 
nation of the second perootv \ xVie w^v^^Nao' 
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•y the Bedeemer's sufferings and death ; the effi- 
«cy of his intercession ; the mysterious commerce 
»f the believer's soul with the divine Spirit; these 
lungs are supposed to be far above their reach. 
[f this were really the case, the condition of man 
voold indeed be miserable, and the proffer of mer- 
Ey, in the gospel, little better than a mockery of 
dieir woe ; for the consequence would be, that the 
eonunon people could never be carried beyond the 
int principles of what is called natural religion. 
Of the efficacy of natural religion, as a rule of 
action, the world has had the long experience of 
■xteen hundred years. For so much was the inter- 
Tal between the institution of the Mosaic church, 
aod the publication of the gospel. During that 
interval, certainly, if not from an earlier pe- 
riod, natural religion was left to try its powers on 
the heathen world. The result of the experiment 
is, that its powers are of no avail. Among the 
Tolgar, natural religion never produced any effect 
at all; among the learned much of it is to be 
found in their writings, little in their lives. But if 
this natural rel^on, a thing of no practical effi- 
cacy, as experiment has demonstrated, be the ut- 
most of religion which the common people can re- 
ceive, then is our preaching vain, Christ died in 
Tain, and man must still perish. Blessed be God ! 
the case is far otherwise. As we have, on the one 
side, experimental proof of the insignificance of what 
b called natural religion ; so, on the other, in the 
success of the first preachers of Christianity we 
ha?e an experimental proof of the sufficiency of 
revealed religion to those very ends in which natu- 
ral religion failed. Jn their success we have e:i.v^- 

H 
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rimental proof that there is nothing in the grai 
mystery of godliness^ which the vulgar, more this 
the learned, want capacity to apprehend, siooe^ 
upon the first preaching of the gospel, the illite- 
rate, the scorn of pharisaical pride, who knew noC 
the law, and were therefore deemed accursed, were 
the first to understand and to embrace the ChristiaD 
doctrine. « « « « 

" An over-abundant zeal to check the frenzj 
of the Methodists, first introduced that unscripto- 
ral language which confounds religion and mo- 
rality. ♦ « » « The great crime and 
folly of the Methodists consists not so much in 
heterodoxy, as in fanaticism : not in perverse doc- 
trine, but rather in a disorderly zeal for the props- 
jration of the truth. • ♦ • • Reason, till 
she has been taught by the lively oracles of God, 
knows nothing of the spiritual life, and the food 
brought down from heaven for its sustenance." 

The bishop here intimates, that ** our sermons 
are often divested of the genuine spirit and sa- 
vour of Christianity." If so, it is no wonder 
that our churches are forsaken and our religion 
despised. It is a fact, to which I have frequently 
been an eye-witness, that spacious churches in 
London, capable of containing thousands, are al- 
most empty, notwithstanding the preachers every- 
where inculcate excellent morality. Whereter 
indeed tliere appears, what the conmion people 
call, an evangelical preacher, the churches are 
so crowded, that it is difficult to gain admittance. 
The multitude hunger and thirst for the spiritual 
food; yet evangelical preaching is discouraged 
by many in high places, because it is said to »- 
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vonr of enthusiasm and to delude the vulgar/ 
Bat it is this preaching alone which will preserve 
Christianity among us^ and cause it to he consi- 
dered as any thing hetter than a state-engine for 
the depression of the people. 



SECTION XX. 

The Church of England teaches the true Doctrine 

of Grace, 

In reccmunending to more general notice the doc- 
trine of grace, I make no pretensions to a new 
discovery. It is obviously the doctrine of the 

' Ennnus was a consummate judge of preaching and 
preachers. Iiet us hear him. 

Doctos puto quotquot crediderunt cvangelio. Cur enim in- 
docd deboint appeUari, qui, (ut nihil aliud,) e sjmholo aposto- 
lomm didicenmt iUam ultramundanam philosophiam, quam 
Qon Pythagoras aut Plato, sed ipse Dei Filius tradidit homini- 
bos; qui a Christo docti sunt, qua via ad quem felicitatis 
acopmn tendere. Ubicunque est vera sanctitas, ibi est magna 
phflosophia minimeque vidgaris eruditio. Sed tamen inter hos 
^r^ie doctos excellunt, quibus peculiari Spiritus munificentia 
utmn est, ut ad justitiam erudiant multos ; quibus Dominus 
dedlt labia, non in quibus ilia gentium irndtoc flexanima, sed 
in quibus ex unctione Spiritus diffusa est gratia coelestis. Erasm. 
Eccles. — '^ Learned I deem all those who have believed the 
gospeL For why should they be called unlearned who (sup- 
podi^ they have learned nothing eke) have learned from the 
Aposdes* Creed that ultramundane philosophy, which neither a 
Pjrthagons nor a Plato, but the Son of God himself, delivered 
to maokind ; who ha?e learned from Christ the end they should 
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gospel ; it is obviously the doctrine of the church; 
it is fully acknowledged by all who sincerely use 
that form of prayer, which is established by the 
authority not only of those who composed it, but 
of those, who ever since its composition, even to 
the present day, retain it in the divine service. 

Bishop Gibson, who was certainly a zealous 
friend to the Church of England, has collected a 
number of passages from the liturgy, to show that 
the public offices of the church are duly regardliil 
of the gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit 

" In the daily service, we pray God to grant us 
true repentance and his Holy Spirit — ^to replenish 
the king with the grace of his Holy Spirit— to en- 
due the royal family with his Holy Spirit — ^to 
send down upon our bishops and curates, and 
all congregations committed to their charge, the 
healthful Spirit of his grace — ^that the catholic 
church may be guided and governed by his good 
Spirit, and that the fellowship of the Holy Ghost 
may be ever with us. 

" In the Litany we pray that God will illumi- 
nate all bishops, priests, and deacons with the true 
knowledge and understanding of his word — will 
endue us with the grace of his Holy Spirit, and 
that we may all bring forth the fruits of the Spirit. 

" In the Collects we pray that God will gprant us 
the true circumcision of the Spirit, that our hearts 

pursue, and the way to pursue it ? Wherever true holiness ex- 
ists, there also exists great philosophy, and no common kind and 
degree of erudition. 

<^ But yet among persons thus excellently leamedi those are 
pre-eminent to whom it is given, by the Spirit's bountiful mcfcy, 
to instruct many in the ways of ri^teouanets ; on whom Ood 
has bestowed lips, not adotiked Vv^ ^'b ntfst^daua aits of 

batthen eloquence, but licbl^ furoAi^t^ X*! '^'wsRJossft. A '^^ 

Spirit^ with heavenly grace.*' 
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and all oar members being mortified from all 
worldly and carnal lusts, we may in all things 
obey his blessed will — that God will send his Holy 
Ghost, and pour into our hearts the most excellent 
gift of charity-— that we may ever obey the godly 
motions of the Spirit in righteousness and true ho- 
liness — that by his holy inspiration we may think 
those things that be good, and by his merciful 
gniding may perform the same — ^that God will not 
leave us comfortless, but send to us his Holy Ghost 
to comfort us — that by his Spirit we may have a 
right judgment in all things, and evermore re- 
joice in his holy comfort — that his Holy Spirit 
may in all things direct and rule our hearts — that 
be will cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the 
inspiration of his Holy Spirit. 

" In the Office for Confirmation, we pray fqr the 
persons to be confirmed, that God will strengthen 
them with the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, and 
daily increase in them his manifold gifts of grace, 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit 
of counsel and ghostly strength, the spirit of know- 
ledge and true godliness — that he will fill them 
with the spirit of his holy fear — and that they may 
daily increase in his Holy Spirit more and more.*' 

The articles of original sin, free-will, and justi- 
fication, evince that the Church of England main- 
tains the doctrine of light, sanctity, and life, deriv- 
able from the operation of the Holy Ghost. And 
there is a curious passage in a book, written by 
archbishop Cranmer and the Committee of Di- 
vines, entitled ** Necessary Erudition for a Chris- 
tian Man,** which fully declares, that, " besides 
many other evils that came by the fall o^ iXi'QXi, ^^ 
^b power of man 8 reason and rteedorao^ ^'^ 
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were wounded and corrupted ; and all men thereby 
brought into such blindness and infirmity^ that 
they cannot eschew sin, except they be illuminated 
and made free by an especial grace, that is to say, 
by supernatural help and working of the Holy 
Ghost." » 

There can be no doubt, in the mind of an im- 
partial inquirer, that the church teaches the doc- 
trine of supernatural influence in plain and strong 
terms ; and that it derives it from the holy Scrip- 
tures. *' For it is by the Spirit of wisdom that 
our understandings are enlightened : it is by the 
Spirit that we are rooted and grounded in lo?e, 
and that our souls are purified in obeying the 
truth ; it is by the Spirit that we are called unto li- 
berty ; for where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty ; in a word, it is by the Spirit that all our 
infirmities are helped, and that we are strengthened 
with might in the inner man."' 

" Without me," says Christ, " ye can do no- 
thing." Our blessed Saviour opened the un- 
derstandings of his disciples, that they might 
understand the Scriptures. The Lord opened the 
heart of Lydia, that she attended to the things 
that were spoken of Paul. The natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God ; for 
they are foolishness unto him; neither can be 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned. 
That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Fa- 
ther of glory, may give unto you the Spirit of 

* This book was published by Henry VIII. 1543, and ap- 
proved by the Lords spiritual and temporal and the lower 
House of Parliament. 

> Kph.i. 17. 1 Pet.i.22. Gal. y. 13. 2 Cor. iii. 17. Rom* 
viii. 26. Ephes. iii. lf>, 17' 
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wisdom and revelation, in the knowledge of him, 
that ye may know what is the hope of his calling, 
and what the riches of the glory of his inheritance 
in the saints. For God, who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. — No 
man can say that Jesus is the Lord, hut hy the 
Holy Ghost. — For by grace ye are saved through 
faith ; and that not of yourselves ; it is the gift of 
God.» 

If there be meaning in words, these passages 
evince the reality and necessity of internal illumi- 
nation from the great fountain of light. And what 
says the homily of the church ? " In reading of 
God's word, he most profiteth, not always that is 
most ready in turning of the book, or in say- 
ing of it without the book, but he that is most 
turned into it, that is, most inspired with the Holy 
Ghost** In the same homily, a passage from 
Chrysostom is quoted to the following purport : 
" Man's human and worldly wisdom and science 
is not needful to the understanding of Scripture, 
but the revelation of the Holy Ghost, who in- 
spireth the true meaning unto them that with hu- 
mility and diligence do seek therefore." 

In the ordination office, the bishop says to the 
candidates for priest s orders, " Ye cannot have a 
mind or will thereto of yourselves, for the will 
and ability is given of God alone. Therefore ye 
ought and have need to pray earnestly for the 
Holy Spirit. You will continually pray to God 

' John, XV. 5. Acts, xvi. 14. Ephes. i. 17, 18' I Cor. 
xii.3. Luke, xxiv. 45. 1 Cor. ii. 14. 2 Cor. iv. 6. 
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the Father, by the mediation of our only Sayioi 
Jesus Christ, for the heavenly assistance of tl 
Holy Ghost" 

A great number of citations might be brougl 
to prove that the doctrine of grace or supematun 
assistance is established by the church in ex» 
conformity to the Scriptures ; ^ but it is not neca 
sary to insist on a truth which is evident to ever 
one who reads the Common-prayer Book aod tb 
Bible. 



SECTION XXI. 

0^1 the Means of obtaining the Evidence of Chri 
tianity, afforded by the Holy Spirit. 

I NOW come to the most important part of n 
subject. I have produced, as I intended, the u 
exceptionable authority of great and good me 
most eminent divines, to countenance and sa 
port me in recommending, above all other e^ 
deuce, the evidence of the Holy Ghost, to the tru 
of Christianity. After the suffrages of such m 
in favour of this sublime doctrine, no man a 
justly call it heterodox or improperly enthusias 

> It never can be consistent with the character of an hon 
man solemnly to subscribe to the docttines of grace, seriously 
pray in the church for divine in^wence, txA ^«v \ft \«m^ i 
preach against the whole doctxVoe. 
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caL I oould indeed cite many other most respect- 
able aathorities ; but I have already exceeded the 
jost limits of quotation. It now remains to point 
out the means of obtaining this evidence. 

Faith is the gift of God.' To the Giver only 
it belongs to prescribe the means of obtaining his 
boonty. He has prescribed the written word and 
{Nuyer. Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing 
by the word of God.' But the whole tenour of 
the gospel proves, that the written word has not 
efficacy of itself to convince our understandings, 
nor reform our hearts ; to produce either faith in 
God or repentance from dead works, without the 
aid of the Holy Ghost. : 

Now the aid of the Holy Ghost is promised to 
prayer : " If ye," says our Saviour, " being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall God give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him ?" 

The Holy Spirit, it appears from this passage, 
is the best gift which the best, wisest, and most 
powerful of beings can bestow, and he has pro- 
mised it those who ask it with faith and humility. 
An easy condition of obtaining the greatest com- 
fort of which the heart of man is capable, toge- 
ther with full evidence of the truth of Christi- 
anity. 

But do the inquirers into the truth of Christi- 
anity seek its evidence in this manner P Do they 
fall on their knees, and lift up their hearts in sup- 
plication? It appears rather that they trust to 
their own power, than to the power of God. They 
take down their folios, they have recourse to their 

' Epb, ii, 8. 1 IS^om. il. 1, 
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logic, their metaphysics, nay even their mathe^ 
tics/ and examine the mere historical and ex 
nal evidence with the eyes of criticism and heat; 
philosophy. The unbelievers, on the other ha 
do the same ; and, as far as wit and subtle i 
soning goes, there are many who think that a 1 
dal and a Collins were more than equal tt 
Clarke and a Coneybeare. There is no doubt 
that infidelity is diffused by theological com 
versy, whenever the illumination of the Spirit, 
sanctity of the gospel, is entirely laid aside, i 
the whole cause left to the decision of human 
and invention. 

He that would be a Christian indeed, and 
merely a disputant or talker about Christian 
must seek better evidence than man, short-sigli 
as he is with the most improved sagacity, ig 
rant as he is with the deepest learning, can 
any means afford. He must, in the words of 
Psalmist *' open his mouth and draw in 
Spirit."* The Holy Ghost will give him the Sf 
of supplication,* which will breathe out in pra; 
and inhale from him who first inspired the di^ 
particle/ fresh supplies of grace. He must c 
tinue instant in prayer. This will preserve 
mind in a state fit to receive the holy visitant fi 
on high, who brings with him balsam for the he 
and light for the understanding. The result ^ 
be full evidence of Christianity, full confidence 
Jesus Christ, joy and peace on earth, and a liv 
hope of salvation. What a sunshine must a m 

' See Ditton, Baxter, Huet, and many othen, who unden 
to demonstrate, almost geometrically, the truth of the gospe 
« Psalm cxix. 131. » Zach. xii. 10. 

* Divins particulam aurs. Hor. 
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in such a state enjoy: how different from the 
gloominess of the sceptic or unheliever ; how su- 
perior to the coldness of the mere disputant in 
fldiolastic or sophistical divinity ! 

With respect to the eflBcacy of prayer in bring- 
ing down the assistance, the illumination of the 
Holy Ghost, not merely in teaching doctrinal 
notions, bat in the actual conduct of life, let us 
hear the declaration of lord chief justice Hale, 
wbose example I select, because he was a layman, 
a man deeply conversant in the business of the 
world, a great lawyer, and therefore may contri- 
bute to prove, that they who value themselves on 
tbeir worldly sagacity, and frequently consider the 
affairs of religion as trifles, compared with the con- 
tests for property and the concerns of jurispru- 
dence, need not, in the most active life and most 
exalted stations, be ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ. 

" I can call," says he, " my own experience to 
witness, that even in the external actions, occur- 
rences, and incidents of my whole life, I was never 
disappointed of the best guidance and direction, 
when in humility, and a sense of deficiency, and 
diffidence of my own ability to direct myself, or to 
grapple with the difficulties of my own life, I have 
implored the secret guidance of the divine Wis- 
dom and Providence.*' 
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SECTION xxn. 

Temperance necessary to the reception and eofUi' 
nuance of the Holy Spirit in the heart ; and dm- 
sequently to the Evidence of Christianity afforded 
by Divine Illumination. 

The apostle says, ' Be not drank with wine, wberan 
is excess ; but be filled with the Spirit' ^ The word 
aff(i}Tia in the original, here rendered excess, cor- 
responds with the Latin prodigcUitas, which, in the 
Roman law, characterized the spendthrift and de- 
bauchee, incapable, from his vices, of managing 
his own affairs, and therefore placed by the prctor 
under the guardianship of trustees, without whose 
concurrence he could perform no legal act.* He 
was considered as an infant and an idiot. The 
words of the apostle may then be thus paraphrased. 
'' Be not intemperate in wine, because intempe- 
rance will destroy your reason, and degrade yoa to 
a state of infantine imbecility, without infantine 
innocence; but be filled witht be Spirit;** thatii» 
*' let your reason be exalted, purified, clarified to the 
highest state, by the co-operation of the divine rea- 
son, which cannot be, if you destroy the natonl 
faculties which God has given you, by drunken- 
ness and gluttony." 

I think it evident, from this passage, as well m 
from the conclusions of reason, that all excess tends 
to exclude the radiance of grace. The mental eye 

' Eph. ▼. 18. ' See Dr. Powells Sermon on the teit 
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is weakened by it, and cannot bear tbe celestial 
lostre. * 

That great master of reasoning, Aristotle, main- 
tiined that pleasures are corruptive of principles ; 
(i^aprucat rwv ap%fav ;) and many of the ancients 
were of opinion, that vice disqualified for philo- 
nphical pursuits, where the object was merely ter- 
nstrial and human, by raising a thick cloud round 
the understanding, which the rays of truth could 
not penetrate. It was for this reason that one of 
them maintained \}[{dX juvenis nan est idoneus moralis 
pkilotophue auditor ; that though youth is most in 
want of moral instruction, yet, from the violence of 
its passions, and its usual immersion in sensuality, 
it was the least qualified to comprehend, he does 
Dot say to adopt or follow, but even to understand, 
the doctrines of moral philosophy. 

One of our own philosophers,* who in many 
respects equalled the ancients, justly observes, 
"That anger, impatience, admiration of persons, or 
s pusillanimous over-estimation of them, desire of 
victory more than of truth, too close an attention 
to tbe things of this world, as riches, power, digni- 
ties, immersion of the mind into the body, and the 
slaking of that noble and divine fire' of the soul by 
intemperance and luxury ; all these are very great 

' Offircp ofBaXiM* Xi;fia»vrc, icat ov KtKaBapfievtaf ra ff^Spa 
iwuva i^ccy ovk biovrf ovT(a Koi rri ^XV M ^''^ aptrifv 
wtrmuvfiy TO nicaXrideuii: tvoirrpitratrdai icaXXoc- ** As it is 
innoirible for an eye, labouring under a malady which causes a 
wnctioD, to see dearly any very bright and brilliant object, till 
^ impurity is xcmoyed ; so it is widi the mind, unpossessed of 
v>t«e» to reflect the beautiful image of truth.** — Hierodes, in 
PneCadPythag. 

' Dr. Henry More. 

' Igneiu iUe vigor : '' that energy resembling fire. 
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enemies to all manner of knowledge, as well nar 
tural as divine.** 

I therefore earnestly recommend it to every sfr 
rious man, who wishes to be convinced of Cbristir 
anity, to consider it in the morning,* before eithci 
the cares of the world, or the fumes of that intern 
perance* which conviviality sometimes occasions 
blunt the feelings of the heart, and spread a filn 
over the visual nerve of the mental eye.' 



SECTION XXIII. 

On improving Afflictions duly, as a Means of Gfsc 
and belief in the GospeL 

A CELEBRATED divinc,* on his recovery from asc 
vere fit of sickness, is reported to have said, " 

' Those that seek me early {mane) shall find me. PioY.Tii 

"^ Si praeceptor, homo, gravatur homini disciplinam humaoH 
committere, puta dialecticen aut arithmeticen, somnolento, ok 
tanti, aut crapula gravato ; quanto magis sapientia coeletis d 
dignabitur loqui voluptatum hujus mundi amore temulenti 
coelestium rerum neglectu, nauseantibus ? Erasmus. — ^^ If 
preceptor, a mere man, hesitates to give merely human iiutn 
tion ; for instance, lectures on logic or arithmetic, to a poi 
who is drowsy, who yawns, or who is sick with the intempotn 
of yesterday ; how much more will the heavenJy wisdom di 
dain to speak with those who are drunk with the pleasoni 
the world, and who, from a total neglect of heavoily thiD( 
sicken at the mention of them ? 

3 Verum haec impransus. Hor. — " These let him leam b 
fore the fumes of indigestion cloud over the faculties.** 

^ Oecolampadiu8« 
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) learned, under this sickness, to know sin and 
." He had studied divinity, during many 
i, with great attention; he had prayed and 
;bed with great ardour ; yet he acknowledges, 
till the affliction of sickness visited him, he 
macquainted with those important subjects, sin 
7od ; subjects which he had so frequently con- 
3d in private, and discoursed upon before an 
ring audience. 

; is good for me that I have been afflicted,' 
3ne, who had sinned egregiously in his pros- 
s days, and who was rendered wise by afflic- 

iictions, if suffered to have their perfect work, 
;ertainly become the means of grace, cause 
in the consolatory gospel, and ultimately 
bo salvation. The wandering mind returns, 
le prodigal son, when under the pressure of 
3s, to the bosom of its father. The kind father 
brth to meet it on its return, and the inter- 
aappily terminates in perfect love and recon- 
on. 

re have been convinced of the truth of Chris- 
^ by a severe illness, a great loss, a disap- 
nent,^ or the death of one whom the soul 

moment de la grace, c'est una humiliation que Dieu 
voie, et qui vous eloignc du monde, parceque vous n^ 

plus paroitre ayec honneur. C'est la d^isgrace d*un 
] qui une lache complaisance vous faisoit en mille ren- 
sacrifier les intcrets de voire conscience ; le changement 
li dont le commerce trop frequent vous entrainoit dans le 
▼ous y entretenoit. C*est une perte de biens, une maladie, 
rrin domestique, ou etranger ; ce sont des soufirances ; 
>rs Dieu, devient amer ; on ne trouve plus de consolation 
18 lui ; et rebut^ des choses humain^, on commence a 

les choses du ceil. Bretonneau '•*' The seaaon of ^i^Lce 

r God sends you some iiumiliating affliction, wVivcYv V\\^> 
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loved, than by all the defences, proofs, and apolo- 
gies which have ever been produced in the most 
celebrated schools of theology. The heart was 
opened, and rendered soft and susceptible bj 
sorrow, and the dew of divine grace enabled to find 
its way to the latent seeds of Christian virtue. 

Such being the beneficial effect of afiSicticms, it 
is much to be lamented, that many will not suffer 
them to operate favourably on their dispoeitioDS, 
and thus counteract, by the good they may ulti- 
mately produce, the pain which they immediately 
inflict. They fly from solitude, they banish re- 
flection. They drink the cup of intoxicatioD, or 
seek the no less inebriating draught of dissipatiog 
pleasure. Thus they lose one of the most favoar- 
able opportunities of receiving those divine impres- 
sions which would give them comfort under their 
afflictions, such as the world cannot give; and 
aflford them such conviction as would render them 
Christians indeed, and lead to all those beneficial 
consequences of faith, which are plainly repre- 
sented in the Scripture. 

draws you from the world, because yon can no longer appear b 
it with honour. It is some disgrace ihiowu upon you by a mM- 
ter, to whom a base obsequiousness led you, in a thousand sM* 
gles, to sacrifice the interests of your conscience. It ii iat 
alienation of a friend, your connection with whom too often lei 
you into the snares of yice, and kept you there. It is the k»if 
property, it is a disease, an uneasiness either domestic or iim 
without ; it is a state of suffering, when every thing, but Oed, 
becomes bitter to a man, when he finds no consolation bat wiAii 
himself; and when, disgusted with the vanity and TexatiaBif i 
human affairs, he begins to taste the sweetness of diingi bn^ j 
venly." 
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SECTION XXIV. 

^ LevotioHr-^a Means, as well 4is an Effect, of 
Grace — mo sincere Religion can subsist without it. 

Hant theologists^ who have written with the acute- 
lesBof an Aristotle, and the acrimony of a Javenal, 
pmst all sorts of infidels and heretics, in defence 
f Christianity, seem to have forgotten one very 
laterial part of religion — that which consists of 
evotional sentiment, and the natural fervours of a 
neere piety. Some of them seem to reprohate, 
id hold them in abhorrence. They inveigh 
;ainst them as enthusiasm; they laugh at them 
the cant of hypocrisy. Such men have the 
Idness of bishop Butler, without the ingenuity ; 
e contentious spirit of Dr. Bentley, without the 
;t or erudition. 

True religion cannot exist without a considerable 
!gree of devotion. On what is true religion 
imded but on love — the love of God, and the love 
oor neighbour ? And with respect to the love 
God, what says our Saviour ? Thou shalt love 
e Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with 
1 thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all 
y strength. No language can more expressly 
id emphatically describe the ardour of devotion, 
at of the heart the mouth speaketh. If the 
5art feels the love of God, in the degree which 
ir Saviour requires, the language of prayer and 
lanksgiving will be always glowing, and, on extra- 
rdinary occasions, even rapturous. 
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The ' effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much :' if it be not fervent, it cannot be 
sincere, and therefore cannot be expected to avail. 
Love must add wings to prayer, to waft it to the 
throne of grace. 

" Man has a principle of love implanted in bis 
nature, a magnetism of passion, '" by which be con- 
stantly attaches himself to that which appears to 
him good and beautiful ; and what so good, what 
so beautiful, as the archetype and model of all 
excellence? Shall he conceive the image, aod 
not be charmed with its loveliness P 

Worship or adoration implies lively affection. 
If it be cold, it is a mere mockery, a formal com- 
pliance with customs for the sake of decency. It 
is a lip-service, of which knaves, hypocrites, and 
infidels are capable, and which they render, for the 
sake of temporal advantage. 

Will any man condemn the ardour which tbe 
Scriptures themselves exhibit ? Must they not be 
allowed to afford a model for imitation ? And are 
they written in the cold, dull style of an academi- 
cal professor, lecturing in the schools of divinity ? 
No ; they are written in warm, animated, metapho- 
rical, and poetical language ; not with the precision 
of the schoolmen ; not with the dryness of syt* 
tem-makers; but with florid, rhetorical, impis- 
sioned appeals to the feelings and imagination* 
What are psalms, but the ebullitions of passioA 
sorrow, joy, love, and gratitude ? 

The truth is, that the most important subject 
which can be considered by man must, if considered 
with seriousness and sincerity, excite a warm io 

t Nonris. 
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terest The fire of devotion may not, indeed, be 
equally supported, because such equability is not 
X)Dsistent with the constitution of human nature ; 
)at it will, for the most part, bum with a clear and 
teady flame, and will certainly, at no time, and 
D no circumstances, be utterly extinguished. 

Where the heart is deeply interested, there will 
e eagerness and agitation. Suppose a man, who 
peaks, in the church, of the Holy Ghost and other 
lost important religious subjects with perfect sang 
'oid, repairing to the stock-exchange, and just 
sing to make a purchase. The price fluctuates, 
bserve how he listens to his broker's reports. His 
leeks redden and his eyes sparkle. Here he is in 
imest. Nature betrays his emotion. It is not un- 
laritable to conclude that his heart is literally 
ith his treasure; and that with respect to the 
ches of divine grace, he values them little ; and, 
ke Gallio, careth for none of these things. View 
im again, at a great man's levee, and see with 
hat awe he eyes a patron. His attention ap- 
roaches to adoration. He is tremblingly soli- 
tous to please, and would undergo any painful 
!8traint, rather than give the slightest offence, 
be world will not condemn, but applaud his 
Mdety ; yet, if he is earnest and fervent, when his 
iterest is infinitely greater, in securing the tran- 
oillity of his mind, under all the changes and 
hances of life, he is despised as an enthusiast, a 
>igot, a fool, or a madman. 

A man of sense and true goodness will certainly 
dee care not to make an ostentation of his devo- 
ional feelings ; but at the same time he will beware 
i>f suppressing, in his endeavour to moderate and 
conceal them. 

12 
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He will never forget, that the same san which 
emits light, gives, at the same time, a genial beat, 
that enlivens and cherishes all nature. 



SECTION XXV. ' 

On Divine Attraction. 

Shall we believe our Saviour himself, or some 
poor mortal, who has learned a little Greek, LatiOt 
or Hebrew, and upon the strength of his scanty 
knowledge of those languages, and a little verbal 
criticism, picked up in the schools of an universitji 
assumes the pen of a controversialist, and denies 
the evident meaning of words plainly and empba* 
tically spoken by Jesus Christ ? Our Saviour says, 
in language particularly direct, ' No man can 
come unto me, except the Father, which hath sent 
me, draw him.' ] 

Faustus Regiensis, Wolzogenius, Brenius, Slicb- 
tingius, Sykes, Whitby, Clarke, and many others, 
endeavour to explain away the meaning of the word 
' draw,' {eXKvariy) because they have taken a side in 
the polemics of theology, against the doctrine of 
divine grace. 

But what have we to do with Faustus, Wolzo- 
genius, Slichtingius, and the rest, when we have 
before us the words of Jesus Christ ? By them it 
appears that there is an a\Xi;)ie\AQtL \\v \!ckft ^^Iritoal 
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IS well as the natural ; and that the Spirit of 

henign philanthropic Spirit, unites itself to 
il of man, and communicates to it comfort, 
y, and illumination. 

I do not controvert the received systems of 
1 philosophy. They believe in the attrac- 

gravitation, cohesion, magnetism, and elec- 
But in this there is no visible agency, no 
e efflux, influx, or impulse. Yet they be- 
., and certainly with reason ; but why should 
link that God acts thus on matter, compara- 
vile, and leaves mind uninfluenced ? Mind, 
jre, etherial essence, which must be said to 
Lch in its nature to divinity, (if man can 
ire any thing of divine,) and which has an 

tendency to assimilate with its like. 
, we are told in Scripture, is love. But love 
; attaches itself to its object. It is not com- 
} with love to be selfish and solitary. It de- 
in assimilation. The Spirit of that God who 
3, still unites itself with man, for whom it 
*eady shown so much afl^ectionate regard, in 
nation and redemption. It could not be con- 

with the love and mercy of God to man, to 
him entirely, for ages, without any inter- 
, any light, any communication, but a writ- 
ord, in a language unknown, unread by 

and which, without divine interposition, 

be corrupted by the wickedness of man, or 
' his negligence. God's Spirit, acting upon 
ul of man, at this hour and for ever, is a 

energetic, and everlasting gospel. The pro- 
f God's assistance by his Spirit, (as St Peter 
d the first converts to Christianity,^ vf^kSXttiLVi 
%nd unto their children, and to a\\ tViaX. 'vei^ 
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afar off, their successors to the remotest age 
' even to as many as the Lord their God shoui 
call.' ' 

Man must he attracted to God by the spirit o 
love in the divine nature, or else he ceases to he it 
the Christian system ; and what may be the conse- 
quence to the soul in its aberration, is known only 
to him who knoweth all things. But surely every 
thinking mortal will gladly follow the divine atr 
traction, since it gradually draws him from this low 
vale, where sin and sorrow abound, up to the 
realms of bliss eternal ; and affords him, during bis 
earthly pilgrimage, the sweetest solace. 

The human soul assimilating with the divine, ii 
the drop of water gravitating to the ocean, from 
which it was originally separated; and cohering 
with it as soon as it comes within the sphere of its 
attraction ; it is the child clinging to the bosom oi 
its parent; it is the wandering, weary exile hasten- 
ing with joy to his native home. Let us endear 
vour to cherish an inclination for reunion ; let as 
follow all the known means of accomplishing it, and 
it will be finally and completely effected by the 
Holy Ghost, the Spirit of love.* 

' Acts, ii. 39. 

^ Let us hear a heathen philosopher speak on the unioo be- 
tween God and good men : <' Inter bonos viros ac Deum, smi- 
citia est, conciliuite virtute ; amicitiam dico ? etiam neceisitiido 
et similitudo.*' Seneca. —<' Between good men and God tboe 
subsists a friendship, under the mediation of virtue ; a fHencbbb 
do I say ? It is more. It is an intimate union and resemblanee. 
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SECTION XXVI. 

On the Difficulties of the Scripture. 

lis flolis Uteris et quod non assequor, tamen adoro.^ 

Erasmus. 

ere is any thing in human affairs to be ap- 

hed with awe, and viewed with veneration, 

the written word of revelation. Acknow- 

d sanctity and long duration combine to 

an air of divinity around it. It is worthy 

kept in the holy of holies. But I cannot 

with those zealous votaries who pretend 

that there are no difficulties in it, or that 

are all removable by the light of leam- 

I confess that criticism has removed many 

ilties; but I am convinced that many still 

n, which, I fear, will never give way to hu- 

sagacity. There they must remain, with all 

lajesty of clouds and darkness around them, 

lie Sun of righteousness shall appear in his 

:lory. 

t shall difficulties cause disbelief P Are there 
no difficulties in human nature, as well as in 
'orld of grace ? I cannot step into the gar- 
)r the meadow ; I cannot cast my eyes to the 
on, without encountering difficulties. Yet I 
ve the existence of the things I see there, and 
1 led from the observation of general good, 
d with partial evil, to conclude, that verily 

In this part of literature alone, even what I do not under- 
, I yet revere." 
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there is a God. I conclude in the same manner, 
from what I do understand and know to he good 
in the gospel, that verily Jesus is the Christ; and 
that the parts of the gospel which I do not com- 
prehend, are good, hecause those which I am able 
to understand are so heyond all douht and com- 
parison. 

All that is necessary to my happiness in the 
gospel is sufficiently clear. I learn there that the 
Holy Ghost is vouchsafed to me and to all meoi 
now and till time shall be no more. This I con- 
sider as the living gospel. This supplies all d^ 
fects, if any there should be, in the written woid; 
and the dark and unintelligible parts of the gos- 
pel, surrounded by celestial radiance, become like 
spots in the sun, which neither deform its beanty; 
nor diminish its lustre. I regard them not there- 
fore ; I bow to them with reverence, as to sacred 
things upon the altar, covered with a veil from 
the eyes of mortal or profane intrusion. It is 
enough that I have learned in the gospel many 
moral truths, and this one great truth, that God 
Almighty, at this moment, pours an emanation of 
himself into the souls of all who seek the glorious 
gift by fervent prayer, and endeavour to retain it 
by obedience to his will. It is enough : why need 
I perplex my understanding with searching into 
those secret things which belong unto the Lord; 
or acquire a minute, cavilling habit, which can ne- 
ver discover any thing of more importance than 
that which I already know ; but which, if indulged 
presumptuously, may lead me to scepticism, and 
terminate in infidelity P Some parts of the holy 
roJume are sealed : I will not attempt to burst 
it open ; or vainly cotiiec\.\jLt^ 'wV'^ >\^»^ ^^atts 
conceal. I will wa\t\«\t\\ i^aXXeivc,^ ^\x^ Xcossi^^ 
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for God's good time. In the meantime I will re- 
joice; and my flesh shall rest in hope; because I 
have been admitted to inspect the book, and have 
learned that the Spirit still attends the written 
word, ministering at this hour, and illuminating, 
with the lamp of Heaven, whatever darkness over- 
shadows the path of life. 

This persuasion adds new glory to the written 
gtwpeL It throws a heavenly lustre over the page. 
It is not left alone to effect the great purpose of 
men's recovery; so that whatever difficulties or 
defects it may be allowed to retain, by the wise 
providence of God, the difficulties will be re- 
moved, and the defects supplied, so far as to ac- 
complish the great end, by the operation of the 
Holy Ghost, which accompanies it in its progress 
down the stream of time, like the pillar of fire, at- 
tending the children of Israel.' 

' 0<roi vioi eccrt rov ^iarog Kai rric Biaxoviag rtig Katvtic 
iu&fiKfig tvTia Tryev/ian ayco), 6E0AIAAKT0I EISIN* avrti 
yc^ tl X^^ emypaj>ei tv Taig KapBiaig avTtov rovg vofiovg 
TOO irvtvfiaTog' ovk oiptiXovffiv ovv tig rag ypa^ag fiovov rag 
iia fiiKavog ytypanfuvag trkripo^opti^aiy cCKKa xai tig Tag 
wKucag rrig Kapoiag ri x^P^C fov Stov tyypa^ti T€vg vofiovg 
m TvtvfiaToq nai ra tirovpavia fivri^picu — " As many as 
ut die sons of the light, and of the ministration of the New 
Teatiment m the Holy Spirit, are taught of God ; for grace 
iddf inscribes upon their hearts the laws of the Spirit. Q'hey 
nenot therefore indebted to the Scriptures only, the word writ- 
tCD with ink, for their Christian perfection ; but the grace of 
Qod writes upon the tablet of their hearts the laws of the Spirit, 
und die mysteries of Heaven." Marcarius in HomlL 1 5. 
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SECTION XXVII. 

The Omnipresence of God a Doctrine univer 
allowed ; hut how is God every where presen 
by his Spirit, which is the Holy Ghost P 

OvSiv Stwv Ktvov*^ — Marc. Aktohin. 

They who maintain, if there be any such, 
God, having, about eighteen hundred years 
signified his will to mankind, has ever since 
time withdrawn his agency from the human i 
do, in effect, deny the omnipresence, and w 
the omniscience, providence, and goodness c 
Deity. But what say the Scriptures ? ' He i 
far from every one of us ; for in him we live 
move, and have our being.' * 

But is it to be believed, that when he is 
intimately present with us, he either cann< 
will not, influence our sentiments? Why 
thus present ? or why should he confine his aj 
over us to a little book, in a foreign and 
language, which many never see at all, which 
cannot read, and which few can perfectly u 
stand ; and concerning the literal meaning < 
most important doctrinal parts of which, the 
learned and judicious are to this hour divid 
opinion ? 

The heathens^ had more enlarged and wo 

' " Nothing is without Deity." 

^ Acts, xvii. 27. 

^ Ipse Deus hamatio geaex\ issm\«\x>»x.\ \i\:^Q^^ ^\. c 
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ideas of the divine nature. They indeed be- 
Ueved in supernatural agency on the mind of 
iJian; though they disgraced their belief by the 
absurdities of polytheism. Every part of the uni- 
verse was peopled by them with supernatural 
agents, and the most distinguished among them 
believed their virtuous sentiments inspired, and 
their good actions directed by a tutelar deity. I 
dwell not upon the instance of Socrates's demon ; ' 

pnesto est. — ^ God himself administers to the hmnan race ; he 
is present every where, and to every man. Seneca Epist. 

Qaoccmqae te flexeris, ibi ilium videbis occurrentem tibi. 
NiM ab illo vacat Opus suum ipse implet. — " Whichever 
vay you turn, you will meet God. Nothing is without him. 
He fills his own work completely." Senec de Benefic. lib. iv. 
cap. 8. 

' It is worth while, however, to insert the following fine pas- 
age firom Plato, in which Socrates asserts the necessity of super- 
nataral agency, in removing a dark cloud from the human mind, 
previously to its being able to leam how to regulate conduct, 
cither towards gods or men. Reason, till this dark cloud 
dioald be removed by divine Providence, he thought incapable 
of discovering either moral or divine truth with certainty. 

8. *AvayKaiov &v i*Tt Trepifikveiv tiog av Tig fidOfi tag dsi 
fphg Oi^g Kai irpbg dvOpunsg diaKsiff^ai. A. H6t€ av 
Toplrai 6 xp^vog STog, u> ^taKpareg ; Kai Hg 6 Traidivmov ;^ 
SQKP. OvTog c<r(v (u fiskei inpX (tS. aXXd ^okIi /xot, Hffirep 
rf Atoftt/^ec 0i7<Tt r^v *A9rfvav "Ofirfpog dirb rSiv 6<ft9a\fiCiv 
i^w r^v 'AKAY'N, 

'00^ ev yiyvioffKot rifikv Oedv ^dk Kai avBpa^ 
WW tal <T« Btiv atrb r^g "^vx^Q ^pwrov oupEKovra rt)v 
AKATfN, ij vvv irapSoa Tvyx^vti) Tr\viKavT ijdri irpoa- 
W>€iv U &v fik'SXiig yvaxfttrBai rffikv " Kaxbv ride xai 
wvXAv" vvv fikv ydp sk ev fioi doKrjg dvvfi9eXvau Platonis 

Aldbiades II. projte finem, (Socrates and Alcibiades dis- 

wunc.) 

** S. It is necessary then to wait till one is informed how 
one ought to behave, both in religious and social duties, to God 
*Qd to men. — ^A. Oh ! Socrates, when will that time come, and 
who shall teach me ? — S. Even he who careth for you ; but it 
appears to me, as Homer represents Minerva removing a dark 
doad from the eyes of Diomedy that he might iWstATk^gack!^ %<cA% 
^ men in the battle, so he who careth fox you TEm&x. ^t^x. t^ 
^re the dark doud ih>2n your mind, which noir Yiwa^a ONCt *\X^ 
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and I only mention the topic, to prove tb 
doctrine is not likely to be very unreasc 
since it was maintained by men who are ac 
ledged to have been singularly endowed wi 
rational faculty. 

The omnipotence, omnipresence, and on 
ence of God were strenuously maintained, nc 
by the wisest of the heathens, but the most 1* 
and rational Christian divines; among who 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, a man by constitution ai 
dies, as far removed from enthusiasm as it is p< 
to conceive. But the omnipresence of God 
allowed as a true doctrine, it will not be diifi' 
believe his agency on the human mind 1 
pernatural impression. The difficulty wouk 
believe that the divine Spirit could be p 
always and every where with us, and yet ne^ 
upon us, but leave the moral world, after th( 
ing of the New Testament, to depend on the f 
of translations, the interpretations of fallibL 
the preaching and teaching of scholars, dc 
all they know from dictionaries, and differin 
tinually even on such doctrines as constitu 
very corner-stones of the whole fabric. 

The doctrine of God's total inaction, i 
moral and intellectual world, is irreligiou 
unphilosophical. The wisest heathens ex] 
it. Fortunately it is refuted in the stronger 
guage of Scripture. For after our Saviou 
cension, the Holy Spirit was expressly pro 
and the ministration of the Spirit co-operati 

and then you wiU use those means by which you mi 
the good from iU, which, in your present state, you seei 
unable to distinguish.*' 

The philosopher seems to have seen the necessitj o 
revelation, and to have predicted the illumination of tt 
ofChd. 
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leart of man with Uie written word, is to con- 
i its energy, as it does at this hour, to the end 
ne. 

le Spirit of God is erery where present, like 
lir which we inhale. It is no less necessary 
tellectual life, than the air to animaL There 
remarkable passa^, apposite to the present 
!Ct, in the meditations of Antoninus, which I 
give in the translation of Collier, and as it is 
jd by Delany. 

jet your soul," says the philosopher, " receive 
^ity as your blood does the air; for the influ- 
I of the one are no less vital than the other, 
correspondence is very practicable ; for there 
1 ambient omnipresent Spirit, which lies as 

and pervious to your mind, as the air you 
be does to your lungs. But then you must 
mber to be disposed to draw it.*' 
f," continues Dr. Delany, " this gracious gift 
saven should be denied, because it is not found 
'ell with the wicked, I answer, that men may 
ill deny the existence of the dew, because it is 
ften found upon clods and filth, nor even upon 
, trampled with polluted feet, 
let the grace of God be considered as having 

analogy, some resemblance, to the dew of 
en ; the dew of Heaven, which falls alike 
all objects below it, as the grace of God doth 

all mankind, but resteth not upon things 
d. Purity abideth not with pollution." 
ere is an elemental fire, the electrical fluid, 
led through all nature. Though unseen its 
;y is mighty. So also the Divine Spirit ac- 
s the intellectual world, omnipresent, irresisti- 
Qvisible. 
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SECTION XXVITI. 

The Want of Faith could not he criminal, ifitd 
pended only on the wnderstanding ; hut Faith u 
Virtiie, hecatLse it originates from virtuous Di 
positions favoured hy the Holy Spirit 

Faith is always required and represented in tl 
gospel as a moral virtue. This alone establish 
the doctrine of this book, that faith, or the e' 
dence of the Christian religion, arises from ol 
dience to its laws. There could be no virtue 
faith, if it were produced in the mind by demo 
strative proofs, such as many apologists for Cbr 
tianity have endeavoured to display. But the 
is great virtue in obedience to the moral precepts 
the gospel. The heart must be well inclined tli 
endeavours to learn and perform its duty from t 
dictates of the gospel, notwithstanding the doul 
or disbelief which may occasionally arise in t 
understanding concerning the divine original 
so excellent a rule of morality. Such an inclii 
tion draws down upon it the favour of God, a 
consequently the illumination of the Holy Gho 
The doubts and disbelief are gradually remov< 
A life of piety and good morals is the never-faili 
result. And thus faith both begins and ends 
virtue. 

*' The reason," says Dr. Clarke, " why fai 

(which is generally looked upon as an act of c 

derstanding, and so not in our power) in the N< 

Testament is always ms^Xjt^ vsi^otL ^& ^\fiL^\Alv 
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tae, is, because faith, in the Scripture sense, is not 
barely an act of the understanding, but a mixed 
act of the will also, consisting very much in that 
simplicity and unprejudicedness of mind, which 
our Saviour calls receiving the kingdom of God 
as a little child, in that freedom from guile and 
deceit, which was the character of Nathanael, an 
Israelite indeed ; and in that teachable disposition, 
and desire to know the will of God, for which the 
Beraeans were so highly commended, ' who searched 
the Scriptures daily, whether these things were 
true.' 

This simple, teachable, unprejudiced state of 
mind is in itself amiable. It is pleasing both to 
God and good men. It is esteemed even by the 
wicked. It is precisely the state in which the 
Holy Spirit delights, and with which he will make 
his abode, bringing with him comfort and illumi- 
nation. To use the poet's words ; 

** He must delight in virtue ; 

And that which he delights in must be happy." 

If indeed it were a moral virtue merely to be- 
lieve a narrative on the credibility of the narra- 
tors, or the probability of the circumstances, then 
would it be a moral virtue to believe a well-au- 
thenticated newspaper. But to believe the gos- 
pel requires purity and piety of heart, those lovely 
qualities which the imagination conceives charac- 
teristic of the angelic nature. It implies a dispo- 
sition which delights in devotion to God, and 
beneficence to man ; a disposition cheerful, tran- 
quil, and which enjoys every innocent satisfaction 
of this life, sweetened with the hope, tViat. vi\\«iv 
the 8UB sets, it will rif^e in new and addVWoxviX. 
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splendour. Faith, accompanied with hope and 
charity, constitutes the true Christian; a living 
image of virtue, and forming that beautiful model 
which the philosopher wished, but despaired to 
see; truth embodied, virtue personified, walking 
forth among the sons of men, and exciting, by its 
conspicuous loveliness, an universal desire of imi- 
tation. 



SECTION XXIX. 

Of the Scriptural word, ' Unction;* its high myite- 

rious Meaning, 

The very title of our Saviour {wmD and XPl- 
ST02) is the anointed ; and the operation of the 
Holy Ghost is called in the sacred Scriptures 
(XPI2MA) unction. This idea of the chrism 
pervades the whole doctrine of grace. 

" The anointing with oil," says Hammond, de- 
noted, among the Jews, the preferring one before 
another, (and the Targum generally renders it by 
a word which signifies preferring or advancing;) 
and so became the ceremony of consecrating to 
any special office, and was used in the installing 
men to places of any eminence." 

The word chrisma, or unction, was hence as- 
sumed to signify the act of the Holy Ghost, in 
consecrating those who are favoured by divine 
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e^iaee. The conseqaence of this unction is illu- 
mination; for St John says, 'Ye have an unc- 
tiiHi from the Holy One, (the Holy Ghost,) and 
jre (in consequence) know all things ;' ' that is, all 
iuogs that concern the nature and evidence of 
Christ's religion. Again he says, ' The anoint- 
ing which ye have received of him (the Holy 
Cfbost) ahideth in you ; and ye need not that any 
man teach you ; but as the same anointing teacheth 
jTOQ all things, and is truth, and is no lie ; even 
IS it hath taught you, ye shall abide in him.'* 

The idea of the chrisma, I repeat, or unction,' 
pervades the whole doctrine of divine grace. It 
^ves a name to him who brought down the great 
^ft of the Spirit, and who himself had the hal- 
lowed unction without measure;^ for what is sig- 
nified by Christ, but the Anointed ? * 

1 have introduced these observations on the 
name of Christ, partly with a view to expose the 
Use learning of a French philosopher, who has 
attacked Christianity with singular artifice. The 
celebrated M. Volney affirms, that Christianity is 
bt the allegorical worship of the sun — a mere 
mode of oriental superstition, under the cabalisti- 
cai names of chrisen or Christ, the etymology of 
^hich, according to him, has no reference to the 
^hriima, unction, but to chris, an astrological 
Dame among the Indians for the sun, and signify- 
ing conservator ; ** whence," says he, *' the Hin- 

' 1 John, ii. 20. « lb. iL 27- 

' Dien Mt couler dans l*&me je ne seals quelle onction, qui 
« nmplit. Bietonneau.>-<< Ood causes to flow into the soul 
* mietion which I cannot describe, but which fills, or satis- 
K it completely.*' 

* John, iiL 34. * kut' iloxnv< 

K 
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doo god, Chrisen, or Christna, and the Christian 
Cbristos, the son of Mary.'* Many of the French 
philosophers, and perhaps Volney, are unacquaint- 
ed with Greek. 

But I hope the Christian scholar will never give 
up the Greek etymology of the word Christ, evi- 
dently a translation of the Hebrew Messiah ; nor 
the sublime and mysterious doctrine which it leads ^ 
to, the metaphorical anointing of the Holy Ghost, j 
the sanctifying, consecrating, purifying influence c 
of divine grace.* 



SECTION XXX. 

Chi what is called by devout persons Experience in 

Religion, 



f- 

I 



There is a peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, and baffles all power of description. The 
flavour of a peach or pine-apple is delightful to the 
palate, but words can give no idea of it to him who ,^ 
has never tasted them. There is a fragrance in & 

'Mr. Volney further says, that *' Yesus, or Jesiis, was w 
ancient name given to young Bacchus, the clandestine son of 
the virgin Minerva, who, in the whole history of his life, and 
even in his death, calls to mind the history of the God of the 
Christians ; that is, the Star of the Day, of which they are both 
of them emblems." Let us avoid the folly of fanciful leaning; 
and say rather that the Star of the Day, is an emblem of Jesu^ 
Christ, gloriously enlightening, and vitsJly warming, by his in- 
fluence, the intellectual system. 
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rose, which, while the nerves perceive it with com- 
placency, cannot be communicated, in the slightest 
degree, by language. Such also is the heavenly 
manna ; and he who would form a just notion of its 
exquisite sweetness, must taste it. No learning, not 
even the argumentative skill of an Aristotle, can 
afford him the least idea of it without actual sensa- 
tion. 

" Were I to de6ne divinity,'* (says the admirable 
author of Select Discourses,) "I should rather call 
it a divine life, than a divine science;* it being 
something rather to be understood by a spiritual 
sensation, than by any verbal description. 

" Divinity is a true efflux from the eternal light, 
which, like the sun-beams, does not only enlighten, 
but heat and enliven. The knowledge of divinity 
that appears in systems is but a poor wax-light; 
but the powerful energy of divine knowledge dis- 
plays itself in 'purified souls,* the true Ilc^tor 

" To seek our divinity merely in books and 
writings, is to seek the living among the dead. We 
do but in vain seek God, many times, in these, 
where his truth too often is not so much enshrined 
as entombed. No ; intra te quare Deum ; seek for 
Ood within thine own soul. He is best discerned 
W€p^ e^a^p, by an 'intellectual feeling.'^ Eori ^e 
h%m aiffdritriQ ns, * the soul itself has a certain 
feeling.' 

'' The reason why, notwithstanding all our acute 

' Bishop Taylor and Mr. Smith coincide here, not only in 
sentiment, but expression. 
' The soil in which truth grows and flourishes. ^ Plotinus. 

K 2 
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reasonings and subtle pursuits^ truth prevails i 
more in the worlds is, that we so often disjoin trot 
and goodness, which of themselves can never 1 
disunited. 

*' There is a ' knowing of the truth as it is : 
Jesus;' as it is in a Christ-like nature; as it is 
that sweet, mild, humble, and loving spirit • 
Jesus, which spreads itself, like a morning so: 
upon the souls of good men, full of light and HI 
There is an inward beauty, life, and loveliness 
divine truth, which cannot be known, but on 
when it is digested into life and practice. 

" Our Saviour, the great master of divine trot 
would not, while he was here on earth, draw it c 
into a system or body, nor would his disciples aft 
him : he would not lay it out to us in any cano; 
or articles of belief, not being so careful to sto« 
and enrich the world with opinions, as with tr 
piety, and a godlike pattern of purity, as the hi 
way to thrive in all spiritual understanding. G 
main scope Was to promote a holy life, as the b( 
and most compendious way to a right belief. I 
bangs all true acquaintance with divinity upon t 
doing God's will. If any man will do his will> 1 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of Go 
This is that alone which will make us, as i 
Peter tells us, that we shall not be barren nor a 
fruitful in the knowledge of our Lord and Savioc 

'' There is an inward sweetness and delicioosnc 
in divine truth, which no sensual mind can tas 
or relish. The \l/vxiicog avrip, the 'natural mai 
savours not the things of God. Corrupt passioi 
and terrene aflfections are apt, of their own nator 
to disturb all serene thoughts, to precipitate oi 
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jadgments^ and warp our understandings. It was 
a good maxim of the old Jewish writers, that the 
Holy Spirit dwells not in earthly passions.* Di- 
vinity is not so well perceived hy a subtle wit, 
ttntp aiffOrifni KBKo^apfuyrf, as by pure sensation. 

"He that will find truth, must seek it with a 
iree judgment, and a sanctified mind : he that thus 
wel», shall find : he shall live in truth, and truth 
shall live in him : it shall be like a stream of living 
waters issuing out of his own soul : he shall drink 
of the waters of his own cistern, and be satisfied : 
be shall every morning find this heavenly manna 
lying upon his soul, and be fed with it to eternal 
life. He will find satisfaction within, feeling 
bimself in conjunction with truth, though all the 
world should dispute against him.** 

ThuQ the heart of a good man will experience 
the most pleasurable sensations, when he finds, 
and find it he will, the ' pearl of great price,' the 
living energetic gospel, lodged, by divine grace, in 
the sanctuary of his bosom. He will 'be filled 
with all joy in believing ;' and thus experiencing 
the efficacy of the Christian religion, he can enter- 
tain no doubt of its truth, its divine original. The 
real difficulties and obscurities of the Scriptures 
give him little trouble, much less the cavils of 
sceptics. He has the ' witness in himself,'' that 
the gospel is ' the word of God,' the ' incorruptible 
seed'' of holiness, and such felicity as the world 
Be?er gave, and cannot take away. He cannot 

" The Ruach Hakkodesh, m spirit of holiness, dwells not with 
totbulait and angry tempers." 
* IJohn, V. 10. « 1 Pet. i. 23. 
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adequately describe his state.* It is an unspeak- 
able gift. He feels it, and is grateful. 

The excellent Norris, after having spent many 
years in the usual studies of academics, in logic, 
metaphysics, and other, what he calls, unconcerning 
curiosities, comes to the following resolution : 

" I think," says he, " I shall now chiefly apply 
myself to the reeiding of such books as are rather 
persuasive than instructive; such as are sapid, 
pathetic, and divinely relishing; such as warm, 
kindle, and enlarge the interior, and awaken the 
divine sense (or feeling) of the soul ; as consider- 
ing with myself, that I have now, after so much 
reading and speculation, more need of heat than of 
light. Though, if I were for more light still, I 
think this would prove the best method of illomi- 
nation ; and when all is done, the love of God is 
the best light of the soul. For I consider, with the 
excellent Cardinal Bona, that a man may have 
knowledge without love ; but he that loves, although 
he wants sciences, humanly acquired, yet he will 
know more than human wisdom can teach him, be- 
cause he has that master within him, who teaches 
man knowledge."* 

If other students and teachers were to follow his 
example in this instance, there would be much more 
true devotion and sincere piety in the world ; and 
few would be infidels, except among the desperately 
profligate, who harden their hearts, and cloud their 
understandings by habitual vice and intemperance; 

' Thomas a Kempis thus attempts to describe the htppy 
state, imperfectly indeed, but devoutly, « Frequens Christi vi«* 
tatio cum homine intemo, dulcis sermodnatio, grata cod9o\»^ 
multa pax," &c. 

^ Via Compend. ad Deum. 
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who fear Christianity shoald be true, and therefore, 
with fool-hardy presumption, resolve to deny it. 



SECTION XXXI. 

On the Seasons of Grace. 

There are times when the mind seems sensible of 
a peculiar serenity ; the understanding is clear to 
discern spiritual things, and the heart glows with 
sentiments of Christian piety and genei*al benevo- 
lence. At those times, man appears to be exalted 
above the common level of mortality. All pure, 
all peace, all love, all joy, his nature endeavours to 
soar above the earth, and to reach the source of all 
excellence. A sweet complacency, in those mo- 
ments, diffuses itself over the soul, and an internal 
satisfaction is experienced, which no language can 
describe ; but which renders him who feels it, as 
bappy as it is possible to become in a sublunary 
existence. 

These are the halcyon times which may be term- 
ed the seasons of grace; the seasons, when the God 
of mercy, compassionating the weary pilgrim, sends 
down the cup of comfort to exhilarate and reward 
liim; displays the lamp of heaven, to illuminate 
l^is path as he travels in the valley. 

These favours, as I firmly believe, are offered to 
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all the sons of Adam who do not presnmptaously 
and repeatedly and knowingly offend the donor : 
for that man may grieve the Spirit and quench the 
Spirit, we are told in the strong language of Scrip- 
ture. 

But a proper reception of this divine benefit will 
secure its frequency and continuance. Our own 
endeavours must be exerted with vigilance and con- 
stancy, to preserve the divine frame of mind which 
it may have produced. Nothing can effect this 
but the avoidance of habitual vice and impurity, 
and the practice of virtue. But if, after all, there 
should be seasons of insensibility and coldness, it 
must not be concluded that the spiritual assistance 
is withdrawn in displeasure. For even in the 
darkest valley, an unseen hand can support and 
guide the pilgrim in his progress ; and after tbe 
clouds shall have prevailed their time, the sun will 
break forth with all its warmth and lustre. 

It appears to me to be the first object of Christian 
philosophy to secure the duration and frequent re- 
currence of the seasons of grace. In order to ac- 
complish this end, whatever conduces to the moral 
improvement of the heart must be pursued with 
ardour. The fine morality, discovered by the liglit 
of nature and the feelings of the heart, probaUy 
assisted, among the heathens, by divine intorpo- 
sition, may and ought to be called in to add some* 
thing to the work of Christian improvement; for 
the best heathen ethics are founded on truth, and 
therefore immutably valuable. A state of grace 
without morality, I firmly believe, is not permitted 
by him who is of purer eyes than to behold ioi- 
quity. 

But the man w\io is \AeaiB«^^\x5si^^^c>sB&38&L^^ 
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i divine Spirit, feels his heart spontaneously 
ed to every thing that is lovely and of good 
m Yurtae appears to him amiahle, and easy 

practised ; and vice disgustful, at once the 
ixm and the misery of his nature. All the 

passions subside in him ; the gentle and be- 
ent affections grow in their place/ and man 
aes what he was before the lapse of Adam, 
nrhat the gospel revelation was designed to 
T him> a being little lower than the angels. 



SECTION XXXII. 

mtaking the Effects of Imagination for the 
Seasons of Grace. 

IE are many who will scarcely allow the exist- 
of any thing which they cannot subject to the 
e of the senses. They must literally see the 
of every thing which requires their assent, or 
will doubt its reality. To them, whatever is 
on the subject of a spiritual world, or an in- 
ie agency on the soul of man, appears to be 
ffusion of fancy, and the sick man's dream, 
id, indeed, the experience of mankind jus- 
great caution in distinguishing between the 
il operation of the Holy Spirit, and the deli- 
effects of a too lively imagmalion. T\\^ 
nation^ heated by the devotional ftaxae, \a& 
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oflen kindled a destructive fire. It is indee 
parent of fanaticism, in all its extremities, ai 
its evil consequences. As, therefore, the 
agency of the Holy Spirit is to be invitee 
cherished, so the mere imagination of it is 
most studiously avoided. 

That the whole doctrine is not imagina 
evident to him who reads and believes the g 
Such operations are there plainly spoken o 
promised as the greatest blessings to the b 
race. Their effects are described as great 
sudden, in affording both comfort^ holiness 
illumination. 

The reality of seasons of grace cannot be 
tioned but by him who at the same time quet 
the whole system of revelation. And a rat 
man, it is to be believed, will find no diffica 
satisfying himself that he is not deluded I 
imagination, when he feels himself partici 
virtuous, pure, benevolent, and open to eel 
influence. 

But as all men are not governed by reason 
none are governed by it uniformly, it certaii 
probable that the delusions of imagination 
often be mistaken for supernatural assistance 
few cautionary suggestions on the subject 
not, therefore, be superfluous. 

Since it is possible that the best-intentioned 
be thus deluded, let every man try his spir 
the fruits it produces; not by a sudden or 
mentary fruit, but by the frequency and a 
dance of its productions. If it habitually prod 
peace, joy, purity, piety, and benevolence, 1( 
man attribute it to his imagination ; but give 
glory to God, and be grateful. 
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fiat if it display itself in pride, self-conceit, 
ad contempt of others, in acts of violence, in 
istarbing good order, in any behaviour which 
3ems to argue an opinion of peculiar inspiration 
t>m heaven, of a partial commission, delegated 
) reform the world by irregular, uncharitable, and 
Sensive interposition; if it pretends to visions 
Dd illuminations unexperienced by the best and 
isest of men ; if it assumes the privilege of ac- 
lally conversing in person with Jesus Christ, and 
ilks of the hour and moment when the Holy Ghost 
ashed upon the bosom ; it is time to beware of 
he infatuation of a deluded fancy. There is cer- 
amly every reason to believe that such a temper 
f.mind is not from God. 

But it is folly and impiety to confound with 
1)686 that sweet frame and disposition of mind, 
vhich the Scriptures describe as descending from 
ibeHoly Ghost, and which has indeed every mark 
)f divine origin. 

He who condemns the doctrine of divine agency 
)n the mind of man, as fanciful, must, if he is con- 
sistent, include the whole of the Christian religion, 
and all that has ever been said or written in favour 
of it, under the same imputation. According to 
him, the fair edifice must melt away, like a palace 
of ice, when the sun of reason shines upon it. 
Bot we maintain that the true gospel, which is 
indeed the doctrine of grace, is the rock of ages. 
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SECTION xxxra. 

Of Seasons of Desertion or supposed Absence of (i 

Spirit 

There are seasons in the lives of good men, wIm 
their sense of spiritual things is comparative 
dull ; and many, at these times^ have been alamK 
with an idea of being totally deserted by the Spit 
and have fallen into a state of despondency. B 
if there were no other proof that Uie grace of & 
is still vouchsafed to them, their uneasiness aloi 
would evince it. While pain is felt, the sorgo 
apprehends not a mortification. 

But the alarm, it may be presumed, is, to tl 
pious Christian, unnecessary. For it is certa 
that the visitations of the Holy Spirit are som 
times more sensible than at others ; and that wIm 
they are not sensible at all, its guidance and I 
nign protection may continue unaltered. Tl 
light sometimes shines with a bright and stroa 
effulgence to guide us into the right way; b 
while we are proceeding in it safely and regulaii 
and without an inclination to deviate, or immedii 
danger of falling, the rays may be emitted k 
powerfully, because less necessary. The momc 
there appears danger of wandering or of stoi 
bling, the lamp is ready to shine with instantaneo 
radiance. Thus an infant, just beginning to wai 
is guided by the parent's hand, watched by t 
parent's eye, and encouraged by the parent's voi( 
and yet it is often permitted to go alone, without i 
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distance or encouragement, in order to exercise its 
(trength, and to give it a due degree of confidence. 
int the tender mother may still hold the leading- 
string unobserved by the infant, and, at the very 
ii8t lapse, save the fall. The sun, though ob- 
cnred by clouds, affords both light and warmth, 
[aides mankind in all their operations, and sup- 
torts both animal and vegetative life. 

The mistaken opinion that ecstacy and rapture 
le always necessary to evince the presence of the 
loly Spirit, has brought the doctrine into discre- 
lit among the sober and rational, and introduced 
aach misery among the ignorant, the weak, and 
he fanciful. The sober and rational neither expe- 
ienced such ardour without intermission, nor did 
hey believe the nature of man, as he is now con- 
titated, capable of supporting it. The' ignorant, 
h^ weak, and the fanciful, endeavouring to raise 
hemselves to a height which they could either not 
%ach or not maintain, fell from disappointment to 
kjection, and from dejection to despair. 

In truth, the influence of the Spirit rushes not 
ike a continual torrent, but flows as a gentle river, 
vhich, indeed, for the most part, displays its silver 
Rirface in the meadows, but may sometimes con- 
seal itself, without being lost, in a subterranean 
)iuumel. 

While we retain faith, hope, and charity, and 
vhile we seek the favour of God in fervent prayer, 
ve have every reason to believe that grace abounds 
i& us, though we should not, for a considerable 
tiaie, be favoured with the livelier experience of 
its immediate energy. If we persevere in a vir- 
toous course, we may rest assured that God will, 
>t all proper intervsds^ and for our reward and 
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encouragement, show us the light of fc 
nance. 

Let the pious Christian rememher, tl 
placed, in the celebrated enumeration of 
virtues, 'next to faith, and before cha 
him, therefore, take care not to indulg 
tendency to such melancholy ideas of d 
may lead to despair. God will not be! 
cerely contrite heart, anxious to find g 
out affording it ; and though, for wise f 
trial, it is possible that he may not, 1 
time, bestow it in its more sensible 
yet there is every reason to believe, tl 
sincerely grieves because he thinks hi 
favoured by the Holy Spirit than usual, 
very account, in a state of grace, an( 
safe. 



SECTION XXXIV. 

Of the "Doctrine that the Operations oj 
Spirit are never distinguishable from 
tions of our own Minds, 

Ingenious and philosophical divines, < 
discouraging, to the utmost of their pow 
ciful pretentions to the guidance of the h 
have boldly affirmed that its influence i 
distinguished from the ordinary operati 
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a mind. Their endeavour to prevent the evils 
n^ild imagination deserves praise; but they 
I be cautious of misrepresenting the effects of 
agency, and denying truth, with a design of 
ing error. 

m the plain and repeated accounts of Scrip- 
t appears that this divine agency produces a 
Teat alteration in the mind ; a much greater 
ould be produced by its own natural ope- 
s. It is God that worketh in you, saith 
.q1, both to will and to do of his good plea- 
teak with the utmost diffidence, when I say 
; appears probable that such powerful energy 
letimes distinguishable from the spontaneous 
ions of the mind. I am sensible that the 
ae may open a door to fanatical extrava- 
; but if it is the true doctrine, it ought to be 
ained, whatever may be the consequences. 
J influence of the Holy Ghost is represented 
ipture as consolatory. When a good man, 
ep affliction, feels, in consequence of his 
r and devotion, a spring of comfort flowing 
bis mind, such as no reasoning of his own, no 
lal circumstances, no condolence of his friends 
produce, is there not reason to believe that 
fluence of God's Holy Spirit is upon him, 
lat it is distinguishable from bis own thoughts 
imagination ? The operations of his own 
lead only to horror and dismay ; but a light 
lip in the darkness ; and is it not easy to per- 
ihBt this unexpected radiance is the day- 
g from on high ? 

' PhU. ii. 13. 
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When the pious Christian^ employed in fer?ent 
prayer, finds himself fall of holy joy and humUe 
confidence, and feels his heart melt within him, 
overflowing with love of God and charity to man, 
is there not more presumption in attributing this 
state to the mere operations of his own mind, than 
to the God of spirits, actually dispensing that grace 
or favour which he has promised, in the gospel, to 
the faithful P 

When temptations to sin assault with violence, 
and a man feels himself strengthened, so as to be 
able to overcome, at the very moment of his in- 
tended surrender, shall he erect the victorious tro- 
phies to his own virtue ? His own reason and lOO-' 
lution had betrayed him, the operations of his own 
unassisted mind tended to concession; but God 
gave him strength from his holy place, and to God 
only is due the praise. 

Innumerable are the circumstances and situatioiu 
in life, in which comfort, illuminations, proteetioD, 
and strength, are afforded in a degree and manner, 
which it is much more unreasonable to think could be 
produced by the mere operations of the mind, than 
that they were supplied by the author and giver o( 
all good. 

In making the distinction between the operation 
of the Holy Spirit and those of the human mind, 
the wisest men will ever be obnoxious to mistake. 
The weak, wicked, and hypocritical may deceive 
themselves, or others in it, to the injury or ofience 
of many. But still the inconveniences of this pe^ 
version cannot entirely justify divines in their 
confident and repeated assertions, that smce tbc 
extraordinary gifls of the Spirit, such as were 
. bestowed on the apostles, have ceased, the opera- 
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Ions of the Holy Ghost on the mind are in no in- 
ilaDce or degree to be distinguished from its own 
iperations. These assertions approach nearly to 
in oitire denial of the doctrine ; a very dangerous 
ind impious blasphemy. ^ 

* Nam 81 tota Dei actio condstit in daxa eTaii|;elii pioposi- 
tkmc^ opportuue facta, cur omnipotentia, ad id requiritur? 
(jlianHim adlubeDtiir a Panlo magnifies ills voces, ad descri- 
hmdanij qnam exerit Deus in nobis, omnipotentiam, JEph. L 
1% 19. qmim didt esse vwep^aXKov fityeOog Swatuiog et Kara 
ffr trnpytuLV Tov KpaTovg rtig loxvog. — *' For if the whole of 
it iu tgpo si tion of God consists in the dear proposal of the 
■nd, opportunely made, why is omnipotence required for it ? 
Why are ibote magnificent expressions applied by St. Paul to 
Iwribe the omnipotence which God exerts in us ? ' The eyes 
rf faur miderstandii^ being enlightened, that ye may know 
«Mt is the excwding greamess of his power to uswaid, who be- 
Bete aocOTding to the working of his mighty power ' '* 

To assert that the power of God working in us, difiers not 
poccptibly fipom the ordinary power of man, — annon hoc est 
sctionian omnipotentem Dei obscurare et in nihilum ferme 
n£gcre ! Tunetin. — <« Is not this to extenuate the almighty 

ttgf oi God, and almost to reduce it to nothing ?** 

itmfty here be asked, What man can judge infallibly of that 
~i passes in the mind of another ? Yet many rational di- 
dogmatically declare to their disciples, that it is impossible, 
kaBj circmnstsnces, to distinguish the energy of God's grace on 
Adr hearts, horn the common and natural workings of the pas- 
iitm and imagination. This is to assume a power of disoem- 
■CDt which b&ngs to him only, to < whom all hearts are open, 
«m1 fiom whom no secrets are hidden.' 
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SECTION XXXV. 

Of Devotional Feelings or Sentiments. 

The pious devotee has exposed himself to the d 
sion of the scorner, by talking of spiritual feeli 
which he could not accurately describe ; and 
reality of which can never be proved by exte 
testimony. 

But I know not why the word feeling, whicl 
this age, is applied to all occasions, should no 
applied to religion. The lover, the artist, the 
noisseur, enlarge upon the acuteness of their 
ings in the contemplation of the excellence i 
admire. The man of delicacy is for ever boas 
of his fine feelings, and the beautiful embari 
ment which they create. The spectator in a t 
tre, the hearer at a concert, expatiates on the e 
which the spectacle and the music have prodi 
on his feelings ; and shall not he who contemp 
the universe, and adores the Maker of it, an 
those powers by which he both adores and con 
plates, shall not he be allowed to feel ; and whei 
bosom glows with love, gratitude, and devo 
shall his pretensions to feeling be stigmatize 
the delirious language of a wild enthusiasm P 

The frigid temper of scholastic theology w 
deny the reality of every thing which, fror 
own defect of sensibility, it never yet experien 

That the divine Spirit, operating on the n 
should cause in it a serenity, a tranquillity, a 
fort which no words cauex^iee&A^Vvi^hly cred 
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when a thousand Inferior agents^ or causes, are able to 
produce emotions of various kinds; gentle or violent, 
painful or pleasing. But well-meaning divines, 
endeavouring to explode those extravagant preten- 
sions to feeling, which have deluded the vulgar, 
disturbed society, and driven many to madness, 
have denied the possibility of such sentiments, and 
attributed them entirely to the force of fancy, to 
folly, and to hypocrisy. They deserved praise for 
their endeavour to prevent evil ; but by exceeding 
the bounds of truth in their censure, they prevented 
good at the same time. For their doctrines unin- 
tentionally taught men to neglect the benign sea- 
sons of grace, and to confound the holy assistance 
of heaven with the mere operations of the human 
mind. They allow that the Scripture plainly 
speaks of heavenly influence ; but they boldly as- 
sert, that it can never be distinguished from the 
ordinary actings of natural sentiment, intellect, 
passion, and imagination. 

The word feelings, in religion, has been treated 
with such contempt and ridicule, that the truth is 
in danger of suffering, without a fair examination. 
Such is the force of words and prepossession. But 
let the word be changed to the synonymous term, 
sentiment, and then let any one object, with solid 
argument, to giving the name of religious senti- 
ment to that pious, virtuous, pure state of mind, 
which is caused by the influence of the Holy Ghost, 
in the happy hour when God, in his mercy, showers 
it down, more abundantly than usual, on the hu- 
man bosom. 

But, on this topic, great caution is required ; for 
men, especially the ignorant and passionate, are 
prone to attnhate their own dreams and exaoWoxi^ 
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to demoniacal or celestial impressions. Such a per- 
suasion leads to spiritual pride, ^ to a perseverance 
in error and vice> to cruelty, and to persecution. 
He who is acquainted with ecclesiastical history, 
will recollect many dreadful examples of false feel- 
ings, and pretended inspiration. The deluded and 
deluding persons have represented themselves as 
prophets, new Messiahs, and even as God; and 
what is more extraordinary, they have persuaded 
many to believe them, and have conducted a willing 
multitude to whatever mischief their zealous hearts 
erroneously conceived. 

While, therefore, a conviction that there is in- 
deed a religious sentiment, or a divine and holy 
feeling, which impresses the heart more forcibly 
than any argument, induces me to maintain so im- 
portant a truth ; I must, in the most anxious and 
importunate terms, express my desire that none 
may teach, and none submit to be taught, a belief, 
at this period, in extraordinary inspiration. 

All spiritual pride, all cruelty, all persecution, 
are, in their nature, repugnant to the Spirit of 
grace; and though they probably proceed from 
strong feelings, they are feelings arising from pas- 
sion, fancy, and actual insanity. Whoever is un- 
der their influence, must have recourse to the Spirit 
of grace, that his feelings or sentiments may beomte 
all gentle, benevolent, peaceable, and humble. If 
his extravagancies still continue to carry him to 
injurious actions and disorderly behaviour, applica- 
tion must be made to the physician, or, in cases of 
extremity, the civil magistrate. 

' False religion is alw&ys ostentatious. Its object is to be 
noticed, admired, revered. When men talk of their feelingS) 
there is reason to suspect vanity, hjrpocrisy, or knavery. It i* 
justly said, '* non est religio, ubi omnia patent.** 
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e can be nothing in the genuine sentiment, 
ngs, occasioned by the Spirit of God, which 
friendly to man, improving to his na- 
id co-operating with all that sound philo- 
and benignant laws have ever done to ad- 
;he happiness of the human race. 



SECTION XXXVI. 

Of Enthusiasm. 

SI ASM is commonly used and understood in 
(ense ; but if its real meaning * be attended 
Day certainly admit of a very fine one. It 
a consciousness or persuasion that the 
:s actually present, by an immediate emana- 
impulse on the mind of the enthusiast ; the 
of which, in certain cases, is the doctrine of 
urch and of the gospel; a doctrine suffi- 
consonant to reason, and not necessarily 
ted with self-delusion, folly, madness, or 
ism. 

because many have made pretensions to 

vilege of God s immediate presence in their 

whose lives and conduct gave reason to 

I, that they were not thus favoured, the 

enthusiasm, which, in common language, 

^ EN BEOS. 
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expressed their false pretensions^ has fallen i 
disgrace, and now often implies no more than 
idea of a bigot, or a devotee, weakly deluded 
the fond visions of a disordered imagination. 

But let not enthusiasm of the better kind 
modest confidence of being assisted, as the gos 
promises, by the agency of the Holy Spirit, 
involved in undeserved disgrace. * We are taU; 

* ^< Ghratia immediata, quails ab orthodoxU docetor, i 
habet commune cum enthusiasmo, sed diversimode ab eo dif 

^< 1. Enthusiasmus novas quaeret Revelaiiones extra verbi 
sed gratia immediata nullas, quia verbum semper eomitatur, 
aliud agit, quam ut iUud menti Imprimat. 

'•^ 2. In enthusiasmo, objecta quae menti imprimuntur 
extrinsecus adveniunt, sed intus a Spiritu per arcanas insj 
tiones suggeruntur. Sed hie objectum supponitur semper 
trinsecus advenire et ex verbo peti. 

'^ 3. Enthusiasmus fit per subitos motus, qui ipsuro di& 
sum et ratiocinationem antevertunt, et saepe excludunt 
Spiritiis operatio non exdudit, sed secum trahit ratiocinatio 
et gratum voluntatis consensum. 

'^ 4. Denique, ne plura discrimina jam persequarour, entfau 
mus non infert cordis mutationem ; et mentem afficit, immt 
saepe manente voluntate; unde in impios etiam cadit, n 
Balaamo et aliis visum ; sed operatio gpratiae necessario ii 
cordis mutationem et sanctitatis studium." — ^' Inmiediate gi 
as the doctrine is taught by the orthodox, has nothing in c 
mon with enthusiasm, but differs from it in various respects 

'^ 1 . Enthusiasm seeks new revelations extrinsic to the wii 
word ; but immediate grace seeks none that are new, becan 
always accompanies the word, and aims at nothing more tha 
impress the word more forcibly on the mind. 

'^ 2. According to the tenets of enthusiasm, objects w! 
are impressed on the mind come not from any thing exto 
but are suggested within by the Spirit and by secret inspirat 
But here (in the case of immediate grace) the object is ali 
supposed to come from something external, and indeed t( 
sought from the written word. 

'^ 3. Enthusiasm is caused by sudden emotions, which 
cede all reasoning of discourse and sometimes exclude t 
entirely. But the operation of the Spirit does not exclude, 
takes with it reasoning and the ready consent of the will. 

" 4. Lastly, not to pursue any frirther distinctioDs, enthosi 
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that the Divinity resides in the pure heart. The 
belief of it is^ indeed^ enthusiasm, but it is enthu- 
aasm of the noble, the virtuous, the necessary 
kind. The ardour which it inspires is laudable. 
Like that of all other good things, the corruption 
and abuse of it is productive of great evil; but 
still it is not itself to be exploded. 

There is, indeed, a cold phOosophy, which seems 
to discourage all the warm sentiments of affection, 
and will hardly allow them in any thing which 
concerns religion. It aims at reducing theology 
to a scholastic science, and would willingly des- 
cant of the love of God, and the sublimest disco- 
veries of the gospel, in the same frigidity of temper 
as it would explain the metaphysics of Aristotle. 
But there is a natural and laudable ardour in the 
mind of man, whenever it contemplates magni- 
ficent objects; and which is certainly to be ex- 
pected, when that object is the Lord God omni- 
potent, and the human soul, the particle of Deity, 
aspiring at reunion with the Supreme Being, and 
meditating on immortality. 

Is there not an ardour of enthusiasm, which ad- 
mires and produces excellence in the arts of music, 
painting, and poetry P And shall it be allowed in 
(he humble province of imitative skill, and ex- 
ploded in contemplating the great archetype of 

does not produce a change in the heart, but affects the under- 
(taodiog, leaving the will unaltered ; whence it happens that 
enthusiasm may exist in wicked men, as it appears to have 
done in the instance of Baalam and others; but the operation 
of grace necessarily produces a change in the heart and a love 
of holiness.**— Turretin. 

This author here speaks of enthusiasm in its vulgar sense— 
which is certainly a disease; a mental fever, attended with 
delirium. 
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all; the source of life, beauty^ order, grandeu 
and sublimity ? Shall I hear a symphony, or h 
hold a picture, a statue, or a fine prospect, wit 
rapture, and at the same time consider God, wli 
made both the object and the sense that perceive 
it, with the frigid indifference of abstracted philc 
' sophy P Shall I meditate on heaven, hell, deatl 
and judgment, with all the coolness with which 
lawyer draws a formal instrument, an arithmeticia 
computes a sum, or a logician forms a syllogism ii 
mood and figure. 

Such coolness, on such subjects, arises not froi 
superiority of wisdom, but from pride and vaii 
philosophy, from acquired callosity or natural in 
sensibility of temper. God has bestowed on mai 
a liveliness of fancy, and a warmth of affection 
as well as an accuracy and acuteness of reasoi 
and intellect : he has bestowed a heart vibratin( 
with the tender chords of love and pity, as well a 
a brain furnished with fibres adapted to 8abt]< 
disquisition. 

The Scriptures afford many examples of a laud 
able and natural enthusiasm. ' My heart wa 
hot within me,' says David ; and the warm poetr 
of the Psalms, the rapturous style of prophecy, ait 
proofs that those who have been singularly fa 
voured by God, were of tempers which the mo 
dern philosophers would call enthusiastical. Thei 
fire was kindled at the altar. St. John was ( 
burning and a shining light. St Paul was avow- 
edly of an ardent temper, and a glowing imagina- 
tion; nor did our Saviour himself express bis 
sentiments in the cold language of the Aristotelian 
school, but with emphasis and pathos. 

They who rail at enthusiasm, in general terms, 
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and without making a due distinction between the 
scriptural and the false kind^ consist either of those 
vho laudably endeavour to discredit the pretensions 
of the hypocrite and the weak brother ; or of those 
^ho^ from their speculative habits^ their cold 
tempers, or irreligious lives, labour to discoun- 
tenance all pretensions to an excellence and 
parity, which they never felt, and to which they 
ooold not rise. 

Whoever believes what the Scriptures indisput- 
ably affirm, that the body is the temple of the 
Holy Spirit, and that he actually resides in it, 
when it is purified sufficiently for his reception, 
is 80 far an enthusiast ; but let him glory in the 
appellation, for he is such an one as every Chris- 
tian, who thinks and feels in conformity to the 
gospel he professes, must be of necessity. If he 
denies the agency of the Spirit of God on the 
tool of man, he denies the most important doc- 
trine of revelation, and must be a stranger to its 
finest effects on the human bosom. 

But since such is the case, let those who very 
laudably write against enthusiasm of the false 
land, take care not to confound truth with false- 
hood ; and not to proceed to such an extreme in 
refuting the pretensions of hypocrites, fools, or 
biaves, as to infringe on the genuine and sublime 
doctrine of grace,' the glory of the everlasting 
S^pel. 
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SECTION xxxvn. 

Cautions concerning Enthusiasm, 

So rnaiiy and so melancholy are the effects c 
taken and excessive enthusiasm, recorded 
annals of mankind, that wise men are justly al 
at every appearance of it, and little inclii 
give it indulgence. 

Whatever there has been of savage c 
whatever of public violence, and tumult, an< 
fusion, the utmost extremes of all these e^ 
all their consequences, have been equalled 
frantic extravagance of false enthusiasm, 
exhibited, in some tempers, all the sympt< 
a malignant disease, and terminated, at 1 
real and most deplorable insanity. 

If then it be wisdom to obviate the appr 
of distemper, those men have evinced then 
wise, who have laboured to discourage, by 
arts of ridicule and argument, the earliest t 
cies among the people to religious frenzy, 
are innocent follies, and there is a madness, 
is only the object of compassion ; but the fol 
madness of the bigot are detestable, becaus 
are destructive as a pestilence. Against si 
enemy to human happiness, philosophy has 
her best reason, justice has unsheathed her 
and the stage, to complete the triumph, has ] 
all the batteries of derision. 

But argumentation, coercive force, anc 
ridicule, have been found ineffectual. All 
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are classed, by the bigot, under the term persecu- 
tion, and persecution, like a current of air, adds 
violence to fire. The gentler, the kinder, the more 
Christian mode of expostulation and rational con- 
cession, wherever concession can be made, may, 
like a balsamic vulnerary, heal the sore which op- 
position would cause to rankle. 

I therefore do not deny the justice of the enthu- 
siast's pretensions, who professes himself actuated 
by a belief that the Holy Spirit condescends to 
assist him in virtuous endeavours, by a sacred in- 
fluence from heaven. But I caution him against 
entertaining, for a moment, the presumptuous 
idea, that the same Spirit which assists him, does 
not, with equal readiness and efficacy, assist his 
pious neighbour also, and all sincere believers, 
throughout Christendom, however distinguished by 
sect, church, or persuasion. 

I urge him to try his Spirit by the infallible 
touchstone of Scripture. Is it pure, is it peace- 
able, is it gentle, easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and 
without hypocrisy ? * If it should be deficient in 
any of these amiable qualities, let him be cautious 
of indulging it, lest the Spirit should be of a dia- 
bolical, and not of a heavenly nature. 

And in what manner is he to form a judgment 
of himself, since the heart is deceitful; and to 
faiow oneself is the most difficult of sciences ? If 
his high pretensions are accompanied with a bad 
life; if he be disposed to contend with rancour 
and violence in support of his pretensions ; if he 

^ James, iii. 17* 
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be dispoHed to involve all who think differen 
from him in perdition ; if he decry good worl 
and if, with every appearance of sanctity, a 
many external acts of piety and benevolence, 
reserves to himself some secret and favourite vi 
he may rest assured, that the Spirit which actua 
him is not from above. 

If he be inclined to neglect, despise, and rev 
decent and useful ordinances, such as are coon 
nanced by Scripture, and have a direct tenden 
to preserve peace, benevolence, and piety ; if 
prefers himself to all regular and learned rnin 
ters, whether in the establishment or out of it, a 
preaches to ignorant and deluded multitudes 
the fields, with the air and voice of frenzy, he m 
have just reason to fear, though he should have t 
thousand in his train, that he has carried his p: 
tensions to the Spirit beyond that wisdom, a 
deration, and love of order, which the author 
our religion taught, both by precept and exai 
pie. 

If, in his writings, he applies the Scriptural Ifl 
guage to himself, and assumes the authority ol 
primitive apostle; if, at the same time, he < 
presses bis ideas in such a manner as to exc 
the laughter and contempt of men of sense a 
approved goodness, he may infer that his spiritt 
pride has hurried him to the verge of insanit 
and, as be values his health and happiness, sbov 
exert himself to remove the febrile symptoms wbi 
are at once contagious and fatal. 

When mechanics, of confined education, a 
not remarkable for natural discernment, or pec 
liar virtue and goodness, think themselves betl 
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able to instract the people, than a numerous class 
of their fellow-citizens, who have been separated, 
from their youth, for sacred offices, instructed in 
learning of various kinds, versed in the original 
languages of Scripture, the very idea implies so 
great a degree of pride and self-conceit, that it 
camiot come from the gentle, unassuming Spirit 
of him who was himself meek and lowly, and who 
everywhere taught his disciples the lesson of hu- 
mility. 

If such persons urge, in defence of their ex- 
travagant behaviour, their dereliction of their 
trades and daily labours, and their assumption of 
the priest's office, a particular call, from Heaven 
itself, louder than reaches the ears of others, let 
them, before they believe themselves, or persuade 
others, produce, as a credential of their commis- 
sion, a miracle. If they find themselves utterly 
unable to do this, let them return to the workshop 
and warehouse, renounce the deceitful spirit, and 
erince their attainment of the true, by humility, 
charity, modesty, and obedience to lawful supe- 
riors; by a study to be quiet, and an attention to 
their own business. 

From such practices, and such persons as I have 
iUaded to, has arisen much of the disgrace which 
has fallen on true and laudable enthusiasm, or that 
wisdom which is infused into the pure, gentle, and 
charitable heart from above. False enthusiasm 
should be discouraged, that true religion may grow 
^ flourish ; as the weed should be plucked up, to 
give room for the wholesome plant to strike root, 
uid expand itself in foliage and blossoms, and 

produce good fruit in abundance. 
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SECTION XXXVIII. 

Of being Righteous overmuch. 

It seems to be very doubtful, whether the Scrip- 
tural phrase of being righteous oyermuch, signi- 
fies that sort of excess which Methodists and fa- 
natics are apt to indulge. I am rather induced to 
believe, that it means an extreme rigour in exact- 
ing from others an unerring rectitude. ' Be not 
righteous overmuch; why shouldst thou destroy 
thyself?* ' That is, " Establish not, by thy severity, 
a rule so strict as must, if put in force against thy- 
self, involve thee, imperfect as thou art, in destruc- 
tion.*' The prohibition seems to me to quadrate 
with the old observation, that justice in the ex- 
treme is extreme injustice.* 

There are other interpretations of the words at 
least as probable as that which confines it to the 
over-sanctity of the Methodist or bigot 

The ingenious and pious Dr. Trapp has taken 
the words in the latter sense, and written, with 
great force of argument, against the extravagances 
of Methodism. Perhaps the words of his text did 
not properly authorize him in deriving the doc- 
trine from them which he has laid down; but 
whether they did or not, I think he had reason 00 
his side, when he endeavoured to explode all sa* 
perstitious excesses which are subversive of tm^ 

* Eccles. vii. 16. * Sommam jus, suinma iojnrU- 
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1, injurious to society, and painful to the 
d individual. 

osophers, by the light of nature, discovered, 
earliest ages, the virisdom of avoiding ex- 
; and no precepts are more common than 
(vhich recommend the golden mediocrity, 
were undoubtedly suggested by actual ex- 
le,. and a careful study of the human con- 
n. If they are just and proper, when ap- 
9 philosophy, there is every reason to think 
qually so, when applied to religion, which is 
•fection of philosophy. Excess, in the very 
implies culpability, even when the things in 
it appears are of a virtuous and laudable 

• 

.hat whoever advances his virtues beyond 
le of rectitude, errs no less than he who 
it an equal interval, on this side of it. Yet, 

same time, I must observe, that there is 
ing far more noble and generous in errors 
iss than of defect; and the virulence which 
«n shown in refuting the poor Methodist, 
LS been tormenting himself with superfluous 
es, seems to me to arise from a want of 
ature and charity, far more criminal than 
staken discipline of a zealous devotee. 
b part of the Methodists who are sincere in 
igid self-denial, and in all the active and 
i virtues of their persuasion, are certainly 
I of kindness and compassion, rather than of 
animadversion. 

Church, and the Protestant Dissenters, it 
.'s, teach the doctrine of grace; a doctrine 
, I believe, the Methodists consider as of the 
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first moment ; and for the sake of attending to 
which with more earnestness, they seceded from 
the church and meeting-house to the tabernacle. 
Their preachers, they found, were used to dwell 
upon that subject more than on any others; and 
with a degree of vehemence not usual or approved 
by men of more learning, moderation, and humi- 
lity. They were caught by the sound, and taught 
to hate both the church and all regular ministers 
with a hatred truly unchristian. The church aod 
the ministers, it seems, were not sufficiently holy 
for their purpose. The church and the minbten 
did not preach the gospel in its purity ; and nei- 
ther its doctrine or its discipline were sufficiently 
strict and severe. 

The dissemination of such ideas may answer 
the ends of self-appointed leaders, who wish to in- 
crease their importance, by drawing a multitude 
after them. Accusation will generally be heard 
with attention. Pretension to superior holiness ii 
one of the most successful means of deceit. The 
multitude are attracted by these, and a thousand 
other arts, co-operating with the natural tendency 
which they feel to superstition and fanaticinn. 
They become self-tormenters ; lose most of the 
comforts, and neglect many of the duties of life. 

In the church, their favourite doctrine of grace 
ought to be inculcated in the manner which both 
reason. Scripture, and experience best approfe; 
for the doctrine of grace is most fully declared to 
be the doctrine of the church of England ; and if 
the ministers are reluctant to preach it in all its 
force, it is from a fear of falling into the sin and 
disgrace of over-much righteousness. It is the 
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e endeavour of my treatise on this subject^ 
lalate preachers to enlarge on the doctrine 
ce ; and by those means to bring back the 
oos sheep who have strayed from their flock, 
is the sort of food in which the sheep will 
that they delight, if the shepherds will bat 
it forth ; and indeed there is little doubt but 
dost of them do, on some occasions ; but if 
eep hunger and thirst after more than they 
3« the good shepherd will not fail to open all 
ores with which the Scriptures abundantly 
f him. 

:h respect to doctrine, the over-righteous 
ian, as he is now called, will thus have no 
to complain of defect in the church ; and 
espect to moral discipline, it is very certain 
telf-denial, mortification, fasting, active be- 
ace, and all Christian perfection, is taught 
I church and her ministers, with great force 
nment and authority. Every Christian may 
the moral discipline of his religion to what- 
mgths his conscience or inclination may urge 

mstbe confessed, that such is the modera- 
r the church and her pastors in the present 
lat the duties which they teach are not urged 
hat unnatural rigour which precludes the ra- 
enjoyment of life. It is a cheerful church, 
or that reason the more estimable. It re- 
; no excessive austerity. It aims at assist- 
x)r erring mortals in overcoming their weak- 
md misery ; but it does not add to them, by 
ing the sacrifice of health, ease, peace, so- 
cheerful ness, and innocent gaiety. It does 

M 
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not condemn those^ with whom it cannot a| 
opinion^ with uncharitable severity. It is 
and candid; it is accommodated to such 
ture as man, for ever aiming at good, but 
weakness, continually relapsing into some 
of evil. It does not, like the severe system 
over-righteous, inflame and aggravate the \ 
of its patients, but, with lenient balsamics, as 
their anguish.^ 

And if the over-righteous object that reg 
bred ministers want vehemence and eame 
I affirm that the objection cannot be univ 
well-founded. Men, having various degrees 
lents, and various degrees of sensibility, wi! 
a correspondent variety in their modes oi 
very. The lively by nature, with very little 
of religion, may be animated in their disco 
the dull by nature, with a meaning very 
and pious, will be poor orators. And it i 
happens, in a very large body of men, that 
are idle and irreligious; though circums 
may have led them to assume a profession 
carelessness and impiety are doubly cul 
But such is the present state of human i 
He who demands more perfection than exp< 
has ever yet known, is unreasonable and 
righteous. If some men have less pretensic 
less vehemence than those who are calle 
over-righteous, they have probably less hyp 
less folly, and less spiritual arrogance. 

^ By the church I wish to be understood all those ^ 
united to Christ by the Holy Ghost, wherever they dw 
by whatever denomination diey are distinguished. Th< 
in the scriptural sense, consists of all who are not so uni 
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iighteousness^ with all its pretensions to humility, 
s the parent as well as the child of pride. 

After all^ let us rememher that there is an un- 
cler-righteousness (if I may use the term) as well 
II in over-righteousness; and that mankind are 
Bnch apter to err from defect than excess. While 
hypocrisy and fanaticism are avoided, let us not, 
io the present times, be alarmed at danger from 
excessive piety. 



SECTION XXXIX. 

M extravagant and selfish Pretensions to the Spirit 
to be anxiously avoided, as they proceed from and 
cherish Pride, and are frequently accompanied 
with Immorality. 

Ostentatiously to pretend to greater portions of 

k Spirit than others, is alone a very un favour- 

Me symptom, as it is a presumptive proof of two 

vints, not compatible with the Spirit's benignant 

Maence : — ^the want of humility, and the want of 

Airity. It is no wonder, therefore, that those 

*bo have made such pretensions, have disgraced 

km by the wickedness of their lives ; and have 

oduc^ ill-judging men hastily to consider the 

'hole doctrine of divine assistance as a mere de- 

nsion. 

M 2 
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Hypocrites, in fanatical times> when the appea^ 
ance of extraordinary piety was conducive to ad- 
vancement in wealth and honours, were sure to go 
further in their pretensions, than the modesty ol 
true professors could permit or excuse: hat thai 
deceitfulness of heart which produces hypocrisyi 
leads to all other had conduct ; and religion hii 
heen disgraced hy the singular profligacy of osten- 
tatious professors. 

Knaves of the very worst kind, who have no 
other ohject than to avail themselves of the cie* 
dulity of others, are likely at all times to put on a 
cloak and a mask, which may render them exte^ 
nally respectable, and facilitate their purposes d 
deceit. Nothing seduces the ignorant and anex- 
perienced so easily as the appearance of extraor- 
dinary sanctity ; and nothing has been more fre- 
quently assumed, for the accomplishment of ambi' 
tious and lucrative designs. When these design 
have been accomplished, the cloak and the mad 
have been thrown aside, as useless incnmbrancea 
and the villain has stood forth in his proper shi^ 
and colour. 

Men of weak heads and warm hearts have pro 
ceeded to the most extravagant lengths in preten 
sions to sanctity ; and at the same time, firom tbi 
want of solid virtue, have fallen into deplorabk 
sins. Their sins derived additional deformity ii 
the eyes of the people, from the contrast of aa 
sumed sanctity; and the world was ready to ex 
claim that all religion must be vain, if, in ma 
who display so much of it, it contributes so littk 
to wisdom and virtue. 

Great sinners, unvrilUtv^ to tread the rugget 
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ad of yirtae, have thought it an easier and plea- 
Dter mode of avoiding the consequences of their 
ormities, to persuade themselves of sudden con- 
fskms, and peculiar favour from heaven ; and to 
mpensate for inward impurity hy outward sanc- 
y, and for disobedience in things essential^ by 
temperate zeal in things indifferent^ formal, and 
erely ostentatious. 

Thus spiritual pride, want of charity, hypocrisy, 
aavery, folly, and extreme wickedness, have given 
be to extraordinary pretensions to the Spirit, and 
leiified the observation, that the wickedest of man- 
kind have been among those who displayed the 
ippearance of goodness and piety in the extreme. 

"The gradation has been," (says Dr. Trapp,) 
* tighteous overmuch in practice — righteous over- 
■och in practice and doctrine — immoral and 
ffofligate in both ; and this still with preten- 
AoB to extraordinary measures of the Holy 
Slprit" 

> Bot to what should a conviction of this truth 
U the sober Christian P Certainly not to deny 
Ike doctrine of supernatural assistance, which he 
lids in the gospel ; but to avoid all extravagance 
pretension, sdl boasting, all over-righteousness, 
pieference of himself to others, on account of 
gifts, lest he also should find himself de- 
lved and a deceiver. 

The religion of Christ is of a retired and re- 
nature. Its most important transactions 
in the recesses of the heart, and in the closet. 
kres not noise nor ostentation. Let him, there- 
I, who wishes to know whether he really has 
Spirit, examine irfaether his virtues and ^gocA 
^foatkms abound in retirement, and viitiao^Xi 
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the least parade whatever^ or the smallest app 
or reward of men. If be does good privately 
avoids the eyes of admirers, I think he may < 
tain an humble confidence that he has the f 
of God. He has, in consequence, a sour 
joy within him, which no man taketh away, 
has the bread of life, and feeds on it in his 
by faith with thanksgiving. He is silentl]^ 
unostentatiously happy, neither courting tb* 
tice of the world, nor regarding its unjust cei 
He is particularly careful, that no ill-treat 
shall cause him to violate the law of charity, 
chief concern is to bear and yet forbear; 
rather than to se&m good. 



SECTION XL. 

Affected Sanctity, Demureness, Canting, Sauf 
Censoriousness, ignorant and illiterate Preod 
no marks of a State of Grace, but contribu 
bring the whole Doctrine of Divine Energy 
contempt, and to diffuse Infidelity, 

Relioion is lovely. Her voice is melodious, 
her aspect delightful. How has she been 
formed! She has been taught to utter ja 
with the hoarse croaking of the portentous r 
or to scream with the terrific bowlings of the 
of night. Her face has been changed from the 
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>f an angel to a gorgon's head, surrounded with 
i&akes. She has been rendered a bugbear, ter- 
rifying all who approach her, instead of a gentle 
narsing mother, inviting wretched mortals to her 
fostering bosom, by the tenderest blandishments of 
maternal love. 

Men of natural sense, improved by a learned 
adacation, and polished by all the elegancies of 
cultivated life, have turned from her, thus dis- 
guised as she appears, with disgust and horror. 
They have devoted themselves to a seducing phi- 
losophy, and left religion, thus disfigured, to the 
gross vulgar, who they erroneously conceived 
ifere naturally attached to the horrors of a cruel 
and gloomy, as well as a silly, superstition. 

Is it not desirable to vindicate Christianity from 
such dishonour — to show that her most important 
doctrine, the doctrine of divine energy, leads to 
every disposition that is gentle, amiable, and be- 
nificent; that it exalts, refines, and mollifies the 
human bosom ; and while it kindles a lively and 
pleasant hope of future felicity, improves every 
real enjoyment of the present life ? Such a repre- 
sentation, and it certainly is a just one, iliust invite 
every man, who feels duly for himself or others, 
within the Christian pale. 

The Spirit is a spirit of truth, and therefore 
must be adverse to all affectation of sanctity, all 
studied severity of aspect and demeanour, intended 
only to excite external respect, and to impress on 
the spectators, often for the sake of interest, as 
well as from vanity, an idea of spiritual pre-emi- 
nence. The Spirit is a loving spirit, and therefore 
very unlike that of the sour, censorious pretenders, 
who condemn all innocent amusements, and think 
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none capable of divine favour but themselves, and 
those who entertain their sentiments on points 
perfectly indifferent in the sight of God, and of 
every reasonable man. The Spirit is a spirit of 
wisdom, which implies a due deg^ree of knowledge 
and ability for every undertaking we voluntarily 
engage in, and therefore cannot approve the preach- 
ing of illiterate persons, who are unacquainted, not 
only with the languages in which the Scriptures 
were written, but often with their own ; who are 
fitter to be catechumens than catechists ; to sit at 
the feet of Gamaliel, than to usurp his chair. 
Learning may not be requisite in the pious hearer, 
but it is certainly so in every one who assumes the 
office of an instructor. He is not an honest man, 
who professes and is paid to instruct others, with- 
out having exerted himself to the utmost to procnre 
a competent store of knowledge. The operations of 
the Holy Spirit, accompanying his endeavours, may 
make a good Christian in his private capacity ; may 
give him faith and knowledge sufficient for his sal- 
vation ; but they do not, since the time of the apos- 
tles, bestow a knowledge of languages, or qualify 
alone, without the aids of human learning, for a 
teacher of theology. 

The annals of suicide, if any such there were, 
and the registei-s of Bedlam, might bear witness to 
the mischiefs caused by fanatical mechanics, with 
strong passions and imaginations, but of feeble and 
narrow intellects, wildly haranguing weak and aged 
men and women on their lost state, on their danger 
of eternal damnation, and a thousand other most 
awful matters, which at once puzzle the under- 
standings, and dismay the hearts of the deluded 
multitude. True Christianity shudders at the suf- 
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i;s of well-meaning devotees, wantonly inflict- 
y ignorant zealots, seeking self-importance, 
jfratifying the pride of their hearts, as leaders 
nrretched tribe, whom noise and high preten- 
collect easily in every populous city, and in 
poor neighbourhood, where the necessity of 
ant manual employment for the means of sub- 
ice precludes all contemplation, and the im- 
iment of judgment that might result from it. 
compassion to these people, who deserve every 
ance, because they certainly intend every 
that is good, though they do and suffer great 
lirough defect of judgment, I wish the regular 
jT, both of the established and dissenting 
:h, to feed them with the food in which they 
bt — the heavenly manna, the doctrine of grace. 
i is no doubt but that many of them do so 
ionally ; but I submit it to them whether it 
I; not to be a leading and principal topic in 
discourse inculcating morality. I beg leave 
3;gest that evangelical preaching, in which the 
ine of divine energy must always make a very 
derable part, would keep their congregations 
wandering after men, who have no other qua- 
don for preaching but zeal, real or pretended ; 
ivithout knowledge, or a knowledge confined, 
"ficial, and unaccompanied with general cha- 
)r sound discretion. With all their defects, 
do, however, preach the doctrine of grace, 
people know this to be the genuine doctrine of 
gospel, and therefore they flock by tens of 
Bands to hear it, regardless of the barbarism of 
elf-appointed orator, who leaves the loom and 
ast for the pulpit, 
le pearl of great price they estimate highly. 
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however nidely it may be set ; but how m 
would they prize it, if it were set, adequa 
immense value, in the purest gold, by th 
a master P If men of sound and extens 
ing, of true taste and eloquence, were t 
mend it, with all the beauties of proper 
the field-preacher would rant in solitude 
tabernacle would be empty. To them I rei 
quirer, who wishes to know how little the 
cent and studied discourses on morality, 
cal religion, avail to attract the people, 
leave a while his books and library, and 
volume of real life. We have had ; < 
words, enough of systems, enough of coi 
let us study and teach what is really and 
useful to the mass of the people, what 
human nature, renders life as comfortal 
condition of humanity will admit, anc 
pleasing prospect, when life must be reli 
beyond the grave. 



SECTION XLI. 

Bishop Lavington's opinion, respecting thi 
ganeies and Follies of fanatical Prea 
Pretenders to the Spirit, 

" Wherever I find great stress laid u 
imaginary, insignificant, or unintelligib 
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; the word of God turned into a conjuring- 
the divine ordinances either lightly esteem- 
imputed to the devil; good works either 
alued or trodden under foot ; wild-fire dan- 
y tossed about, instead of that light which 
iown from heaven; puffing pretensions to 
dinary revelations, inspirations, usurping the 
»f the Holy One ; with personal conferences 
od, face to face; enthusiastic ranters, compar- 
mselveswith prophets and apostles, if not with 
Qimself ; the most wild and extravagant beha- 
he frenzies of a disturbed brain, or deluded 
ation, the effects of fits, of a weak head, or dis- 
ody, all turned into so many tests and marks 
:ship ; the spirit of pride and vanity possess- 
j leaders ; a spirit of envy, rancour, broils, 
[placable animosities, dashing each other in 
a spirit of bitterness and uncharitableness 
3 the rest of mankind ; a progress through 
ility, scepticism, infidelity, atheism, through 
il desertions, despair, and madness, made 
g of perfection ; an imaginary new-birth to 
light to pass by means of real tortures, of 
f the most exquisite pangs and sufferings 
1 affect human nature ; — I say, where these 
nd, and many more equally horrible, one 
sily discern a wide difference between such 
Qsation and genuine religion ; as well as the 
ig hands that are substituting the former in 
tce of the other. One may easily see what 
rs such inconsistent ramblers must be to the 
votion, as well as the comforts of a sedate, 
ied piety ; to a firm belief of our Maker and 
aer, and a constant reliance upon Provi- 
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dence ; to a steady course of sincere, habitual, and 
unaffected religion ; to the cherishing of a warm 
love of God in the heart, and well-tempered zeal 
for the truths of his inspired word ; and all this 
proved by the love of our neighbour ; to a general 
observance and attendance on the means of grace, 
and a well-grounded hope of glory." 

From the wretched follies of fanaticst, the mind 
turns with complacency to the gentle, benignant 
Spirit which guided a bishop Wilson, a Watts, a 
Doddridge, a Nelson, and a Home. Such men do 
honour to the doctrine of grace, and rescue it from 
the contempt under which it has fallen through tbe 
extravagance of weak devotees, and the unhappy 
ingenuity of scholastic theologists, explaining away, 
to show their skill, the strongest expressions of 
holy Scripture. 



SECTION XLII. 

Pride the great Obstacle to the general Reception of 

the Gospel of Grace. 

A PROUD, turbulent, and vindictive spirit is utteily 
incompatible with the spirit of Christianity ; but a 
proud, turbulent, and vindictive spirit constitutes 
what is called, in the world, a man of honour; and 
who can aspire at the distinctions and rewards 
which the world has to bestow, without aspiring at 
the character of a man of honour — ^without zealously 
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maintaining it;, in defiance of all which the Scrip- 
tares have taught us to consider as the will of God P 
No wonder, then, that the genuine gospel, the 
Spirit, which is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
and easy to be entreated, should be utterly neg- 
lected by those who are more solicitous about the 
opinion of a few weak and wicked mortals like 
themselves, than about all that Christianity pro- 
nises or threatens ; who r^ard neither God nor 
man, when their own self-estimation is in the 
alightest degree depreciated. Submission of the 
temper and understanding, which is necessary for 
the reception of that evidence of Christianity which 
the Holy Ghost affords, is considered as contempti- 
ble meanness, by those who are full of themselves, 
and live only to flatter, for the sake of being re- 
flattered, in the circles of self-idolizing vanity. 

The doctrine of a participation with the divine 
nature, conceded by heaven to the faithful and 
pious of low degree, is highly mortifying to those 
who think the perfection of human nature consists 
in civil nobility, in blood, or in titles conferred by 
an earthly monarch. He who shares the divine 
nature, who is favoured with an emanation of 
Deity, is truly ennobled; for his very nature is 
exalted above the ordinary rank of humanity ; and 
according to the gospel, he is become the living 
temple of the Holy Ghost. That a poor man, such 
as were the apostles, and such as are many true 
Christians in the present day, should possess a 
nature raised above whatever earthly honours can 
bestow, is a doctrine offensive to all who have been 
taught to consider, as the chief good of man, the 
gratification of the pride of life. 

Scholars also, deep mathematicians, metaphy- 
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Hicians, and logicians, feel a sentiment of scorn, 
when they are told that a plain, simple, humble 
peasant, whose mind is rightly disposed, may re- 
ceive a portion of divine illumination, which shall 
contribute more to sound wisdom, and conse- 
quently to happiness, than all their minute and 
laborious disquisitions. Philosophy, towering, like 
Icarus, on wings made by the art of man, to the 
clouds, looks down with contempt on Religion, 
who associates with ignorant wretches, distin- 
j^uished by humility of rank as much as by hu- 
mility of disposition. Philosophy leaves the com- 
pany of a personage so mean, and frequently 
passes from a contempt of her, to downright hatred 
and enmity.^ 

Thus pride is a chief obstacle to the reception 
of the doctrine of evangelical grace. Pride blinds j 
the eyes of the understanding against the evidence 
of the Holy Ghost. Pride causes hardness of heart, 
a quality the most odious to the divine, and most 
injurious to the human nature. It teaches us to 



' The gentile or genteel philosopher too often hears withpaio 
such sentiments of Christianity, as those of Erasmus in the fbl- 
luwing passage : 

Existimo puram illam Christi philosophiam non aliunde 
f'aelicius hauriri quam ex evangelicis libris, quam ex apostolicff 
Uteris ; in quib^is, si quis pie philosophetur, orans magis quam 
argumentans, nihil esse, quod ad hominis felicitatem, nihil quod 
ad ullam hujus vitse functionem pertineat, quod in his non at 
traditum, discussum, et ahsolutum. Erasmus.— *< I am of 
opinion that the genuine philosophy of Christ cannot be derived 
from any source so successfully, as from the books of the Gospel 
and the Epistles of the Apostles, in which, if a man philoso- 
phises with a pious spirit, praying rather than arguing, he will 
find that there is nothing conducive to the happiness of mMi 
and the performance of any duty of human life, which is not, 
in some of these writings, laid down, discussed, and determined 
in a complete and satisfactory manner.*' 
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ehold our inferiors^ not only as not of the same 
esh and blood with ourselves ; not only as little 
Dtitled to the comforts and advantages of this 
ife ; but as unwort-hy of partaking with us in the 
livine favour, and the happiness of a glorified 
tate. The doctrine of grace is considered by the 
tten of the world as too great a leveller, to be 
reely admitted consistently with their own ideas 
•f exclusive privileges, or of worldly policy.' It 
Qust therefore be cried down, wherever their au- 
hority can prevail.' 

But surely their objection does it honour. It 
hows that the doctrine is favourable to the whole 
luman race; that it is not narrow, partial, unjust; 
)ut, like the Author of all good, whence it flows, 
iccepts not the persons of men, neither regards 
he transient and petty distinctions of rank, but 
^ws favour to the meek and lowly, and to all 
;hat are good and true of heart, whether in the 
lalace or in the cottage. 

Take comfort, ye poor and despised brethren; 
!br God, by his gospel, has promised to bestow on 
^ou riches and honours, durable as they are solid, 
ind such as no earthly power can confer or 
Uienate : and would to heaven that they who trust 
in worldly riches and honours, could but behold 
in a true light their real poverty and dishonourable 



' Yet they should remember, that death is a greater leveller, 
ind one whom no policy or power can escape. 
' * ' How can ye believe, wluch receive honour one of another?* 
—John V. 44. 

Men lean on reeds, when they rely solely on each other for 
Kuppiness and honour. Indeed, what real honour can one poor 
Um creature receive from another, who is exactly in the same 
condition, if without grace ? 

* Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.'— 1 Cor. 10. 
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state^ when destitute of grace, or, in other words, 
the favour of the Almighty Sovereign, the Lord of 
lords, and the King of kingsJ 



SECTION XLIIL 

The universal Prevalence of the Holy Spiritr—the 
genuine Grace of the Gospel — highly conducive io 
the happiness of civil Society, as well as of InM- 
viduals. 

It always appeared to me an absurdity, that men 
should act in their corporate capacity on such 
principles as, in their individual and private state, 
they would deem profligate. Public acts are the 

^ Nescit religio nostra personas acdpere, nee condidons 
hominum, sed animos inspicitsingalofmm. Servum ac nobikB 
de moribus pronunciat. Sola apud Deum Ubcrtas est dud as 
vire peccatis. Summa apud Deum est nobflitas clarom eM 
virtutibus. Hieronymus ad Celantiam, Ep. xiv.-><' Our rdigkn 
knows not to accept the persons of men ; neitlier does it legud 
the external condition, but the internal disposition. It pn- 
nounces a man a lord or a slave according to his morals, w 
only liberty in the sight of God is not to be the servant of on* 
The highest nobility before him is to become iUustrioos for 
virtue." 

Evycveia ^£, ti ttiq eikovoq TiipiifftQ, cat TTpoc to apxtrvm* 
t^ofioKiitriCy ffv epya^erai Xoyoc "cai aperi|.^-GT^. Naz. io 
Orat. xi. — ^< Nobility is the preservation of Uie image of M 
a resemblance of the great model of all exceUence, both whicb 
are effected by reason and virtue."— -Greg. Nas. 

Evytvtiav Se Xeyo), ovx nv oi iroXXoi vofuZovfriV aiforiv 
oXX' fiv ivattua xapcucri^pi^Ci kcU rpoxoc, cat 9 irpot f* 
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>f private men ; and wherever pablic acts 
unoral^ it may be concluded, that those who 
on them in a body, are, as separate members, 
ere friends of virtue, and hypocritical pro- 
s of religion. Offensive war, and treache- 
violation of the most solemn treaties, could 
be countenanced by whole nations of Chris- 
if the individuals were actuated by the sen- 
ts of true Christianity, 
las been said, that we are not to look for the 
} of Christianity in national acts or public 
rils. Why not? Are they not men and 
tians, who perform national acts, and com- 
public councils ? When a man gives a vote 
ay public measure, or advises the supreme 
itrate, does he drop the Christian in the voter 
e counsellor P Common sense revolts at the 
>f the same men s renouncing their identity, 
ing themselves into several characters, and 
r in one inconsistently with their most serious 
3 and solemn engagements in another, which, 
t same time, they profess zealously to support. 
y unutterable arises to the human race, from 
laplicity. The sanctity assumed in one cha- 
* throws a false glare and varnish over the 
ly practised in the other, and makes it pass 
at by authority. 

man who is a real Christian, not a political 
rmist only, will be a Christian in his public 
let as well as in his private. He will be a 

'T aya^ov avoioQ. Idem, in OraU xxiit — ^^ When I 
of nobility, I mean not that which the vulgar herd deem 
Far hmn it I mean that which piety and good morals 
terize ; and a retoni to the first good, to the original state, 
rliidli fannuHi nature has fallen.** 

1* 
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Christian statesman and member of parliament, 
no less than a Christian father, husband, and 
neighbour. 

Now, no man is a Christian in name only, when 
bis Christianity arises from the operation and evi- 
dence of the Holy Ghost. His very heart is con- 
verted. The whole man is renewed. He is no 
longer a proud, selfish, cruel being, greedily seek* 
ing his own fancied gratification, at the expense 
of other men's happiness, but guided in all his 
conduct by the sentiment of love. The law of 
kindness governs all his actions. His wisdom is 
gentle ; and he uses power, if he possesses it, in 
imitation of the all-powerful Being above, in dif- 
fusing blessings to all who are within the sphere 
of his influence. 

Suppose, then, kings, and rulers of all descrip- 
tions, under the benign operation of the Christian 
spirit, and consequently firm believers and de- 
fenders of Christianity. Unnecessary wars imme- 
diately cease. The prophecies of Isaiah are ac- 
complished. Swords and spears are converted 
into pruning-hooks and plough-shares. The lion 
fondles the lamb, without an inclination to de- 
vour it. 

The people, feeling the blessings of such govern- 
ment, and actuated by the gentle affections of 
charity, become cordially attached to it, and to 
each other. Universal tranquillity reigns. The 
whole society, both the governed and govern- 
ing, co-operate in adding to the comforts and 
diminishing the evils of life; piety to God 
and love to man display the vital efficacy of the 
gospel, and prove that it is not a cunningly de- ] 
vised fable, invented by priests for the support of 
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ingly power, but the lively energy of God, actu- 
ting the human bosom, and restoring man to that 
perfection of nature by the second Adam, which 
ras lost by the disobedience of the 6rst in para- 



The truest patriotism, therefore, is to revive or 
liffuse genuine Christianity ; to teach men to seek 
nd to find the grace of God through Christ Jesus. 
["his is the philosophy which should be taught 
rem the chairs of our universities and the pulpits 
f our churches. It would not then fall to the 
lliterate and fanciful mechanic, who often dis- 
praces it, not only by ignorance of all other sci- 
mee, but too oflen by a violence of passion and 
nalignity of temper, which seem to evince that 
le does not possess what he so warmly recom- 
sends to his audience. 

Christianity is so far from unfitting man for so- 
ciety, as the calumniators have said, that its graces 
ind virtues are peculiarly social. It teaches every 
^ing that is just and kind. It is the false, mis- 
Uiken, hypocritical, and, above all, the political 
Christianity, which has been the cause of mischief 
ind misery. This has ever been used as a cloak 
for maliciousness. But where the Spirit of God, 
the living gospel of immediate grace, goes hand 
m band with the written gospel, there every thin^ 
bvely, friendly, and beneficial, is the natural and 
unavoidable result. The root is good, and the 
fruit delicious and salubrious in the highest degree. 
May the tree spread its umbrageous branches over 
tke land, and all the people take refuge and seek 
idace under its expanded foliage! The throne 
UuKt is established in righteousness is fixed on the 
Bock of ages; and the people who have the Lord 

1^ 1 
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for their God and King^ shall never know the woes 
of captivity and desolation. 

Christian philosophy puri6e8 society by puri' 
fying the fountain of human actions — ^Uie heart of 
man. Heathen philosophy often consisted of no- 
thing more than fine sayings^ pleasing to the ima- 
gination, but leaving the heart uninfluenced and 
the conduct unreformed. 

Some of these heathens, who wrote the finest 
morality, it is well known, practised, and even 
obliquely recommended, with all the charms of 
wit and eloquence, vices which degrade man below 
the brute. 



SECTION XLIV. 

Of Holiness — its true Meaning, and absolute 

Necessity, 

Let a man*s mind be holy, and he will not doubt 
one moment of the truth of Christianity. It is not 
enough to be learned or sagacious ; it must be hdy I 
and then the more learned or the more sagacious, 
so much the more firmly will its belief be fixed, 
and so much the better enabled to extend the faith. 
Bacon, Boyle, Locke, Newton, Milton, Addison, 
Lord Chief Justice Hales, possessed intellects as 
vigorous as ever fell to the lot of human beiogs, 
but they were educated piously as well as leamedly» 
according to the manners of their times. Tbey 
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bred holily ; the Spirit of grace took early posses- 
sion of their hearts, and they hecame not only he- 
lierers hut defenders of the faith. Not to their 
learning, hut to their holiness, he the glory. They 
aw God hy the eye of faith, not of philosophy. 

There is one qualification, without which we 
ihall never he admitted to the favour of God, or to 
destial felicity in the mansions of future glory, 
lid it is holiness. 

Without this, we read, no man shall see the 
jord. ' Follow peace with all men, and holiness, 
without which no man shall see the Lord.*' 

No words can he plainer, and more express than 
^bese. A question naturally arises in the mind of 
Jvery thinking man, — in what consists this quality, 
ivhich is indispensahly necessary to securing the 
beatific privilege of enjoying the divine presence ? 
W^hat is holiness P 

The excellent Joseph Mede informs us, that 
* sanctity, or holiness, imports discrimination,*' — or 
distinction from other things, hy way of exaltation 
uid pre-eminence.' 

God himself is originally, ahsolutely, and essen- 
tially holy ; man, only hy communication. 

Holiness, I therefore understand to he that state 
in which God vouchsafes to man his holy Spirit, 
md discriminates him from those who, rejecting 
bis offers of grace, presumptuously adhere to the 



» Heb. xii. 14. « Thus Kimchi, 

** To sanctify the sabbath, is to separate it from other days 

" Because all words of sanctity import a thing separated from 
)ther things, hy way of pre-eminence or excellency.'* 

Joseph Mede. 



n 
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world and its vanities; who neglect religion entirely, 
and who live without God in the world, despisen 
of his grace. To be holy, is to be refined, by the 
Spirit of God, from the corruptions of the world; 
to be separated from sin and impurity, like the 
metal from the base alloy. 

He, therefore, who would see the Lord, must, by 
obedience, seek the manifestation of the Spirit; 
by prayer obtain the divine assistance, and thus be 
admitted to a participation of the divine nature : 
' according as his divine power hath given unto oi 
all things that pertain unto life and godliness, 
through the knowledge of him that hath called oi 
to glory and virtue ; whereby are given unto us ex- 
ceeding great and precious promises, that by theie 
we might be partakers of the divine nature, having 
escaped the corruption that is in the world through 
lust/ ' 

The happy state of holiness constitutes the true 
dignity of human nature. This at once puriiei 
and elevates it. The man who possesses it, enjoys 
this world with calm complacency, while he rises 
superior to it, and hopes for a better in reversion. 
He acts rightly, yet never rigidly ; he always tem- 
pers justice with kindness and mercy ; his wbde 
behaviour is gentle, flowing from an intenul 
principle of benevolence. The fear of God and the 
love of man operate on his heart as the main springs 
of all his activity. To express his conduct in Scrip- 
ture language, he does justice, loves mercy, sod 
walks humbly with his God. 

Behaviour thus amiable and beneficent is the 
surest proof of holiness. Great pretensions, sancti- 

' 2 Pet. i. 4. 
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OU8 deportment^ a rigid observance of external 
Qonies, and a pertinacious adherence to parti- 
' doctrines, are all consistent with an unholy 
, with self-deceit, and with hypocrisy. But 
ho is kindly affectioned to his fellow-creatures 

brotherly love; he who is unostentatiously 
», and displays the fruits of the Spirit by good 
8, he can entertain little doubt of seeing God ; 
g the truth of his word, and enjoying his pre- 
3 in the living temple of his heart, thus conse- 
d by the influence of the Holy Ghost. 

delightful serenity attends that state of holi- 

which arises from an humble confidence in 
; such as would render it devoutly to be wished 
if its consequence extend only to the pleasur- 
enjoyment of this life. It causes our journey 
semble a passage through those charming coun- 
, where the air is genially soft, the sky clear, 
the prospect variegated with every beauty of 
re. The cold, shivering, self-dependent mortal, 
walks through the world all solitary, who has 
xod for his friend and companion, may be com- 
d to the forlorn savage, prowling for prey far 

the solar beam, in the regions near the pole. 
' would he rejoice in the warm sunshine and 
t serenity of an Italian climate ! 
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SECTION XLV. 
Of a good Heart, 

The most desirable treasure which a human being 
can possess, whether he has regard to his own hap- 
piness or to those around him, is a good heart. In 
every situation, and under all circumstances, this 
will furnish a store of sweets which the wicked can- 
not obtain ; and delicious though it is, would not 
relish, so vitiated is their taste : a good heart com- 
municates liberally the pleasures it enjoys ; blessed 
or blessing in every emotion. 

But what constitutes a good heart ? The grace 
of God operating upon it. The mild, gentle, heal- 
ing spirit of the gospel ; or, to use the language of 
Scripture, the unction of the Holy Ghost, mollify- 
ing its hardness, and preserving it from corruption.* 

^ Beautiful is the description which Lactantius gives of die 
effect of Christianity in meliorating the disposition. 1 will tm- 
scribe his words : 

Da mihi virum, qui sit iracundus, maledicus, efirsnatuit 
paucissimis Dei verbis tarn placidum quam ovem reddam. Bs 
cupidum, avarum, tenacem : jam tibi eum liberalem dabo et 
pecuniam suam plenis manibus largientem. Da crudelem et 
sanguinis appetentem ; jam in veram dementiam fiiror ille ma- 
tabitur. Da injustum, insipientem, peccatorem : continuo et 
squus et prudens et innocens erit. Uno enim lavacro malitb 
omnis abolebitur. Tanta divinas sapientiae vis est, ut in homi- 
nis pectus diffusa, matrem delictorum, stultitiam, uno semel im- 
petu expellat ; ad quod efficiendum, non mercede, non libriii 
non lucubrationibus opus est. Gratis ista fiunt, facile, cito; 
modo pateant aures et pectus sapientiam sitiat : num quis hcc 
philosophorum aut unquam prsestititautpriestarepotuit? Lact 
Inst. lib. ii. c. 26. — '' Give me a man who is choleric, abusive 
in his language, headstrong and unruly ; with a very few words, 
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"his it is which forms a good hearty and a good 
eart is a land of Canaan to itself^ a land flowing 
ith milk and honey. 

All the irascible passions are, in their excess^ 
labolical. They are the fruitful sources of mi- 
iry. They would unparadise the garden of Eden, 
id turn the cheerful light of heaven into gloomy 
urkness, like the shadow in the valley of death, 
bere is in the world much natural evil ; there are 
lins, and diseases enough, to wean the heart from 
16 immoderate love of it ; but none of them are 
roduetive of wretchedness so great and difficult of 
ire as the malignant passions of pride, envy, and 
3venge. These estrange man from man, and con- 
ert the haunts of human creatures into dens of 
3X68 and wolves. Cheats, calumniators, robbers, 
Qurderers, in all their variety and degrees of flagi- 
iousoess, are characters naturally flowing from 

the words of God,) I will render him as gentle as a lamb, 
lire me a greedy, miserly, close-fisted man ; and I will pre- 
ently return him to you a generous creature, freely bestowing 
lu money by bandfuls. Give me a cruel, blood-thirsty wretch ; 
utaatly his ferocity shall be transformed to a truly mild and 
Qcrciful disposition. Grive me an unjust man, a foolish man, a 
inful man ; and on a sudden, he shall become honest, wise, and 
iitaous. In one laver (the laver of regeneration) all his wicked- 
leiB shall be washed away. So great is the efficacy of the 
livine (or Christian) philosophy, that when once admitted into 
he human heart, it expels folly, the parent of all vice ; and in 
iceomplishing this great end, there is no occasion for any ex- 
>eoge, no absolute need of books or deep and long study or me- 
litation. The benefit is conferred gratuitously, easily, expediti- 
■ody ; provided that the ears and die heart tnirst after the wis- 
lom (from above.) Did any, or could any, of the heathen 
'hOosophers accomplish such important purposes as these ?*' 
Thus appears the superiority of Christian philosophy, in a 
lonl view, over all other philosophy. Lactantius had been a 
Mdien philosopher, and speaks experimentally. 
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hearts unsoftened^ unenlightened, unhallowed bj 
the Spirit of grace. 

But behold the Christian. Gentleness and sweet- 
ness beam from his eyes, and illumine his counte- 
nance with a mild lustre. Oood humour predomi- 
nates in all his demeanour. He has no concealed 
rage rankling in his bosom ; he has no sinister and 
selfish views, under a studied openness of counte- 
nance. He converses with a generous franlmen. 
His bosom is transparent You are perfectly nfe 
with him. He will serve you, if possible, as well ai 
please you ; but he will never injure you purposdf, 
or give you the smallest pain. He feds compli- 
cency in all the good he sees around him, and de- 
lights in augmenting it His treasure is within 
him. His interest is in heaven. His ambition ii 
for objects above the world ; so that nothing in it 
is of value enough, in his estimation, to tempt him 
to resign the tranquillity of innocence, to renounce 
the pleasures of a friendly and benevolent dispoii- 
tion. He has all the ingenuous simplicity of the 
infantine age, and you delight in bira, as in the 
harmless babe, who sports around you, and ei- 
presses his pains and pleasures according to the 
dictates of uncorrupted nature. 

Such is man, when his natural asperities iR 
smoothed, and his inborn bitterness sweetened 
by the benign operation of celestial influence- 
Compared with the mere natural man, he is sd 
angel. Is it not desirable thus to raise human nt- 
ture, and thus to improve society; thus to render 
the earthly existence almost an anticipation of 
what our imperfect imaginations picture of tb 
heavenly P Heathen philosophy cannot effect it- 
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Heathen philosophy is confined to a few, in com- 
parison with the myriads that compose the great 
miss of human beings ; who weary themselves in 
pursuit of happiness on this terraqueous globe. 
Tte experiment has been tried by the philosophers 
of- all ages, and failed. But religion can effect it. 
Yet what religion ? A religion founded on histo- 
riiial faith, and heathen morality? No; it must 
be a vital religion — a divine influence on the heart, 
which is plainly promised and announced in the 
glad tidings of the gospel. This is the true etuinge- 
Uan, or good news,^ to the human race. It is au- 
tiienticated by the written gospel, and there is a 
witness within us which renders it unquestionable. 
Happy they who have obeyed the voice which 
commands^ saying, ' My son, give me thy heart !** 
When the heart is devoted to Christ, the under- 
standing will make no resistance to his doctrines, 
but humbly acknowledge the most inexplicable 
mysteries to be above, yet not contrary to, reason. 

* What newt was it to mankind to tell them what Pvtfaagoras, 
Socrates, Epictetos, Cicero, and many others, had tola them be- 
fore — the expediency of moral virtue, justice^ temperance, forti- 
tude ? The glad tidings were the annomicing the comfort and 
asdstance of the Holy Ghost, redemption, pardon, peace, and the 
ttsorrection. This was an euangeUon^ or acceptable message 
from heaven by him who had the Spirit without measure. 
Mm, iii. 34. ^ Except your righteousness exceed the righteous- 
Up of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into 
iIk kingdom of heaven.' Matt v. 20. But 'the righteousness 
(or morality) of the heathens was that of the Scribe and Pha- 
ibees. It was the righteousness of the law, not of the gospeL 

* Proverbs, xxiiL 26. 
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SECTION XLVI 



On tJie superior Morality of the Christian Philoso^ 

The operation of divine grace being no other t 
the melioration of oar hearts, the purifying of 
very fountain of our actions, it must of neces^ 
lead to the practice of virtue, or, in the language 
Scripture, ' to good works/ It is a gross calum 
to say that the true doctrine of grace is unfavo 
able to morality. It inevitably produces evei 
thing that is lovely and useful in social intercou 
The Holy Spirit's residence in the heart is in 
sistent with vice and malevolence. It requii 
indispensably, both personal purity and 
love : and they who endeavour to obtain it, mi 
begin and persevere in the practice of every 
ral virtue. 

The love of God and of mankind are the 
main springs which actuate every Christian, 
is regenerated by grace. 

The love of God was not enforced by heal 
philosophy. The love of man was indeed frequ 
ly, though feebly, recommended ; but at the 
time, many dispositions of mind were held honoi 
able, and worthy of cultivation^ which are o] 
inconsistent with the love of man. Such are val< 
in war, revenge, love of glory, and of conquest 

The love of God must have the most favoural 
influence on moral conduct ; for no obedience 
so perfect as that ¥;)ft\cV\ oimeA from affection, 
is the alert, cordial, amcet^ o>oe.^\wi<i^ ^.S. ^ (ikxi^ 
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J to a tender parent. It anticipates his will, 

is desirous, in its honest zeal to please, of 

[jg even beyond the line prescribed by parental 

.ority. 

nd what is the love of God, but the love of 
l^ness, purity, rectitude ? Love not only ad- 

es, but endeavours to imitate the object of its 
Ijction. The love of God, therefore, produces 
pnduct as godlike as the condition of infirm hu- 
\jaitj can admit Hence St. John says, very 
rongly and truly, 'This is the love of God, 
hat we keep his commandments.'* It is a na- 
jaI and unavoidable consequence of loving the 
^reme perfection, that we imitate the qusdities 
. which it consists — purity, justice, mercy, every 
ling that we can conceive of permanent goodness 
id beauty. Such is the first hinge of Christian 
iprality. 

And the second resembles it, in its benign 
liscts on human nature, and the state of society. 
It is the love of our fellow-creature ; not merely 
iendship, which is often founded only on petty 
Merest and mutual amusement; but universal 
bilanthropy, extending even to enemies. Every 
lan, under the operation of this liberal affection, 
considered and cherished as a friend and neigh- 
>ur. We are taught to love them as ourselves, 
id to do to them as we wish they should do 
I us. 

This extensive law of love is peculiar to our 
.wgiver, the blessed Jesus. He calls it a new 
^mmandment. He makes it the distinguishing 
laracteristic of the gospel. He proposes his 

' 1 John, V. 3. 
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own example, to enforce obedience to it 
is my commandment,' says be, * tbat ye loi 
anotber as I bave loved yon/ * 

Bat neither the love of God nor the Ic 
man will exist in oar hearts, in a dae de$ 
ardoar or sincerity, withoat the divine inil 
The nataral man loves the world and him8< 
well, to admit, whatever he may pretend o 
fess, affections so liberal, sablime, and d 
rested. He loves mammon more than God 
as for the love of his fellow-creatares, he w 
false appearance of it, a studied politeness, 
teousness, and affability, for the sake of ai 
himself of their assistance in gratifying a' 
ambition, and the love of pleasare ; bat be 
envies, or utterly neglects, all who cont 
neither to his sordid gain, nor to his persona 
tification. Grace alone can soften and lib< 
his contracted bosom. Grace alone can i 
him sincerely, secretly, and impartially vin 
and the best Christian is the best member o 
society. 

Let him who doubts the excellence of Ch 
morality, read our Saviour's sermon on the x 
with the discourses formed upon it by 1 
Blackall, and other great divines of the £ 
church. He will be struck with its pre-ei 
beauty and utility. Indeed the whole be 
English sermons founded on the gospel, e: 
a system of morality which the world nev< 
before, and which would never have existed 
out the evangelical code. I earnestly recon 

* John, XT. 12. 

' Jatnet Blair, M. A. president of William and Mi 
lege in America. 
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to general perusal bishop Gastrell's little book, 
entitled, Cbristian Institutes. 



SECTION XLVII. 

The true Genius and Spirit of Christianity produc- 
tive of a Certain tenderness of Conscience, or 
feeling of Rectitude, more favourable to right Con- 
duct, than any Deductions of unassisted Reason 
or heathen Morality, 

A ukJH, rightly disposed by the influence of ge- 
iraine Christianity, becomes a law unto himself, 
in all circumstances and situations. A divine 
temper, superinduced by divine energy on the 
leart, produces right conduct, just as a tree 
grafied with a kindly scion, brings forth fruit both 
delicious and salutary, under the natural operation 
of showers and sunshine. 

A true Christian has constantly impressed upon 
liis mind a sense of God's presence, and a convic- 
tion that he is responsible to his Father in heaven 
fi>r all his conduct. This keeps him in awe, 
■ixed with love. He fears to do wrong, not with 
t servile fear, but an affectionate reverence for his 
all-powerful friend, who has shown him great fa- 
▼oar, and at the same time required, in return for 
it, obedience to his injunctions, as a condition of 
it8 continuance. He loves God from his heart ; an 
afection, which comprehends in it the love of every 
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thing that is good in moral conduct, eve 
pure and holy in his own person, every thii 
fi cent to society. 

The residence of the Holy Ghost in th 
tian's heart increases his moral sensibili 
sees with greater acuteness the good ax 
tiful ^ in behaviour ; he feels with additi 
vacity the emotions of benevolence. It gi 
pain, it does violence to his very natu 
sublimed, to act basely, unjustly, unkind 
knows that the divine principle within 1 
not inhabit a polluted shrine; but* will 
fence * and depart, if the temple be prof 
immorality. 

Casuistry, or long and abstruse reasoi 
the moral fitness or unfitness of actions 
tally unnecessary to the man whom the I 
teacher has instructed. His determinat 
mit not such cold delay or doubtful h< 
His heart turns, like the needle to the p 
tremulous, yet certain propensity, to the 
rectitude. From the infirmity of humai 
and the violence of temptation, he may < 
little to the right or to the left ; but the a 
to heaven and virtue still acts upon and 
his total aberration. Touched by heaven 
quires a kind of polarity, which causes 
point thither without any inclination to de 

Hence he is above the schools of the 
moralists. He displays that superiorit; 
Jesus Christ most justly claims over 
Yet he may enjoy the beautiful compos 

' KaXoKayaOia. 

* Res deUcata est Dei Spiritus. TertuU.— << Tl 
God is delicate,*' i. e. easily disgusted with moral im] 
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tbe ancients^ if his education has enabled him to 
understand them. He may be pleased and in- 
structed with their fine observations on life and 
manners, and the great advances they made in 
ethics, by the light of nature. But though he 
may derive great benefit from them^ though he 
may be both informed and advised by them, yet 
be sees them defective, and finds that they are not 
absolutely necessary to accomplish the Christian, 
who, by the written word of Scripture, accompa- 
nied by the Spirit's ministration, becomes suf- 
ficiently enlightened for the practice of the purest 
morality, and wise unto salvation. By Christian 
philosophy, he experiences not only illumination, 
but assistance : he is taught the way that he should 
go, and led by the hand in his journey. 

I conclude, then, from this tender sensibility 
to right and wrong, and this propensity to kind- 
ness, which the supernatural agency of the Spirit 
causes in the heart, that true Christianity, such as 
is founded on the vital influence of the Spirit, 
makes the best moralists, and most useful and 
worthiest members of society. And as Christian 
philosophy is attainable by all, and not confined 
to the rich or the learned, it appears to me, that 
even politicians, who consider only the prosperity 
and peace of nations, would evince the highest 
wisdom, in first cultivating it themselves, and 
then encouraging it, by all prudent modes, among 
the people. 

When a whole community shall become, by the 
preaching of evangelical doctrines, and the exam- 
ple of the great, subject to the power of con- 
science, warmed with the love of God, and all man- 
kind, "just and good, true and sincere, meek, 

o 
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humble, tender-hearted, and compassionate; con- 
tent, temperate, pure, and heavenly-minded ; then 
will men become each a law to himself," and all 
civil government will be greatly facilitated, while 
the general happiness is secured without wars and 
fightings, without tumult and discord, without 
capital punishments, without any of that severe 
coercion, which creates partial evil for the sake of 
the general security. 

Such a state, it will be said, is chimerical and 
Utopian. I fear, in the present corruptions of 
Christianity, it may be visionary. But every sq)- 
proach to it is desirable, as it is an approach to the 
happiness and perfection to which man is formed 
to aspire; and therefore, it will behove all thofle 
who possess power, not for sordid purposes, but the 
general good, to hasten and extend the reign of 
grace. They should say, with heart as well as 
voice, ' thy kingdom come.' 



SECTION XLVin. 

The great Advantage of Christian Philosophy beinj 
taught by a commanding authority* 

When mere men teach, they submit their lessons 
to the judgment of their hearers, who usually as- 
sume the office of critics, while they appear in the 
character of disciples. They will learn only what 
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pleases iJieir taste^ or is approved by their judg- 
ment. But Jesus Christ, being filled with the 
Spirit of God, taught with commanding authority. 
' I and the Father are one/ says he. ' I speak not 
of myself, but of him that sent me. Whoso keep- 
etb my sayings, shall not taste of death.' 

What heathen philosopher ever dared to come 
forward, as a teacher of mankind, with such weigh- 
ty words as these ? But it will be found, that 
however a few among mankind may be disposed to 
listen to calm reasonings, the great mass is most 
effectually taught what is fair and what is base, 
what is useful and what destructive, * by the voice 
of well-founded authority. 

The Scriptures, especially those of the New 
Testament, have long obtained this authority. 
We read them, not as we read any other book, of 
the wisest of mortals; not as judges, empowered 
to condemn or approve; but as pupils or depen- 
dents listen to the commands of an acknowledged 
master, whom they, at the same time, love and 
fear ; and whose commands they are sensible, are 
for their good, however disagreeable the duty which 
they prescribe. We consult them as an oracle. 
But we do not so consult the Dialogues of Plato, or 
the Manual of Epictetus. 

"There are," says the author of the Light of 
Nature pursued, "many excellent sentiments of 
God and morality interspersed in the writings of 
the ancients: but those writings are studied by 
few, and read chiefly for curiosity and amusement, 
regarded as ingenious compositions, showing a 
uigacity and justness of thought in the authoi*s. 

* — ^— Quid sit pulchrum, quidturpe, quid utile, quid non. 
for. 
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They make some impression in the reading, which 
quickly dies away again, upon laying the hook 
aside ; as Tully tells us was bis case, with respect 
to Plato upon the immortality of the soul. Whereas 
the Testament is the first book we are taught to 
read, to receive as the oracle of God, containiog 
the way to salvation, which, at our almost peril, 
we must not disregard, and the truth whereof it 
is a sin to doubt : therefore, whatever is drawn 
thence, comes accompanied with a reverence, and 
idea of great importance, which give a force to the 
impression. Let a man take for his thesis the 
stoical maxim, " Things out of our power are no- 
thing to us," and descant upon the imprudence of 
solicitude and anxiety for future events, which we 
can no ways prevent or provide against, it will 
not work the effects which the very same discourse 
might do, pronounced from the pulpit, upon the 
text, ' Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof."* 
Where is the uninspired philosopher, who can 
address mankind with the authority of St Paol^ 
' My speech and my preaching,' says he to the Co- 
rinthians, ' is not with enticing words of man's 
wisdom, but with demonstration of the Spirit and 
power, that your faith might not be in the wisdoffi 
of men, but in the power of God ( accompany inf: 
and enforcing my words.) We speak the wisdom 
of God in a mystery, even the hidden wisdoSi 
which none of the princes of this world knew, but 
which God hath revealed unto us by his Spirit,the 
ra Badrf tov Qeov, the depths of God. We haw 
received, not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit 
which is of God ; that we might know the things 
that are freely given to us of God ; which things 
also we speak, not in l\ie vioi^%^V\c\vxs!AssL%^Y»ltio 
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teacheth, explaining the things of the Spirit,* (the 
instructions of the Spirit,) in the language of the 
Spirit.' • Again, to the Ephesians he says, * The 
mystery of Christ, which in other ages was not 
made known to the sons of men, is now revealed 
onto his holy apostles and prophets, by the Spirit.' ' 
' For this cause,' he adds in another place, * thank 
we God without ceasing, because, when ye re- 
ceived the word of God, which ye heard of us, ye 
received it not as the word of men, but as it is in 
truth, the woixl of God.'* He gives also a me- 
nacing admonition to those who should despise 
his directions, as despising not man, but God. 
' He that despiseth, despiseth not man, but God> 
who hath given unto us his Holy Spirit.** 

Such is the commanding authority with which 
Christianity addresses itself to men, including, in 
its peculiar doctrines and sublime mysteries, the 
finest ethics, though not systematically delivered, 
which the world ever saw. Let it be considered 
what an advantage it is to have even the best hea- 
then morality inculcated with the sanction of com- 
mandments from the all- wise and all-powerful Cre- 
ator. Such is now the case where Christianity 
prevails. And would it be wise, even in a politi- 
cal sense^ though policy is a very inferior consi- 
deration^ to suffer a mode of teaching men to be 
just and good, thus efficacious, thus firmly and ex- 
tensively established, to fall into neglect ? When 
will the politicians of the world again obtain so 
powerful an engine P What have they to substi- 
tute, if they break or take away the main spring 

' See Wolf. Cur. Critic, in Loc. and Chapman's Eusebius. 
« I Cor. ii. 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13. ^ E^Yiea-m. b. 

* 1 Then. ii. 13. » I Theaa. W. ^. 
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of this most efficacious long-tried machine ? I 
beg leave to apologize for using so degrading a 
term. I am speaking, in their own language, to 
the worldly-wise, who despise the gospel. 

Some universal, authoritative code of moral 
law is wanted to instruct the million, high and 
low, rich and poor, with great and certain e£fect. 
What teacher, from the schools of philosophy, 
ancient or modem, if he deprive us of Christi- 
anity, can supply the defect ? Will he not strive 
to supply it, but suffer mankind to lapse into ig- 
norance, barbarism, and brutality P He may give 
us a laboured system. But nothing which the 
most ingenious and learned can invent, however 
excellent its rules and precepts, can gain the ad- 
vantage which Christianity already possesses by 
its authority alone. Time, and the concurrence 
of whole nations, have combined with its own ex- 
cellence to render it impressive beyond any hu- 
man system. It is adapted to the poor and un- 
learned, of which the majority of mankind, in all 
ages and countries, consist. It speaks to tbem as 
a voice from heaven, and it will be beard. 

But its authority must be infinitely increased, 
when men shall be convinced that the written gos- 
pel is accompanied at the present hour, and will 
be to the end of time, with the ministration of the 
Spirit, the actual operation of the Holy Ghost, 
vivifying and illuminating the divine principle 
within us. Christian philosophy is a sun ; while 
all other, to use the poet's language, is, comparir 
tively, but ' darkness visible.' 

Christ taught as one having authority. Christ 
spake as never man spake; and they who hear 
him with faith, will, through the operation of the 
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)ly Ghost^ possess a wisdom and a happiness 
lich man never knew how to hestow, and can 
vet take away. 



SECTION XLIX. 

jrality, or Obedience to the Commandments of God 
in social Intercourse and Personal Conduct, re- 
markably insisted upon in the Gospel, 

[AT most injurious calumny, which asserts that 
\ doctrine of grace is unfavourahle to the purest 
tue and the most beneficent behaviour in civil 
iety, must be refuted in the mind of every rea- 
lable and impartial man, who attends to the fol- 
ding passages of Scripture : 

He that hath my commandments, and keepeth 
m, he it is that loveth me. If ye love me, keep 
' commandments. If a man love me, he will 
ip my words. He that loveth me not, keepeth 
; my sayings. Every branch in me that beareth 
; fruit, he taketh away ; and every branch that 
ireth fruit, he purgeth it. Ye are my friends, if 
do whatsoever I command you. If ye continue 

my word, then are ye my disciples indeed, 
reby do we know that we know him, if we keep 

commandments. Wboso keepeth his word, in 
1 verily is the love of God perfected : hereby know 

that we are in him. Every man that has this 
>e in him^ purifieth himself. Little children. 
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let no man deceive you : be that doeth righteous- 
ness is righteous ; he that committeth sin is of the 
devil. Whoso is born of Grod, sinnetb not, whoso- 
ever doth not righteousness^ is not of God. Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father, 
is this — to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world. Be not deceived; neither fornicators, nor 
idolaters, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, 
nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the king- 
dom of God.'* 

It were easy to cite a great many more pas- 
sages of the same moral importance ; but the writ- 
ten gospel is in the hands of all, and there no one 
can search, with a fair and candid mind, without 
finding the purest virtue enforced on the strongest 
motives that can possibly actuate a human creature. 

The truth is, that the very same care and caution, 
the same virtuous exertions, are necessary to Chris- 
tians, as if there were no supernatural and auxiliary 
interposition. Our endeavours must not be relaxed 
in the smallest degree. The difference and ad- 
vantage lies in the result and effect of our endea- 
vours. Under the divine influence, they will cer- 
tainly be attended with success. They will pro- 
mote our happiness infallibly. The choice of oar 
conduct must be voluntary, and the perseverance 
and labour must be directed by the purest mo- 
tives, and the most steady, regular, and carefol 
diligence, just as if we depended on ourselves ; 
while, at the same time> they are animated and 
supported by humble confidence in heavenly 

• John, xiv. 15; 1 John, ii. 3, 9, Ac. ; Jam. i 27; 1 O* 
▼i. 9, 10; £ph. v. 5, 6. 



^ 
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favour. No remissness is allowed on our part, in 
consequence of God's favour. We are to work out 
our sidvation with the utmost solicitude, knowing 
that he who gives us his grace, may, upon failure of 
oar best endeavours, withdraw it, and leave us in a 
state of woeful desertion. Libertinism can avail 
itself of no such doctrines as these, which, in the 
very first instance, most emphatically recommend 
purity of heart, the fountain of all external action. 
It is remarkable of the gospel, that it teaches 
obedience to human law, and every moral virtue, 
not only for wrath, but also for conscience sake. 



SECTION L. 

Unbelievers not to be addressed merely with subtle 
Reasoning, which they always oppose in its own 
way, not to be ridiculed, not to be treated with seve- 
rity, but to be tenderly and affectionately exhorted 
to prepare their Itearts for the reception of the 
inward Witness, and to relume the Light of Life, 
which they have extinguished, or rendered faint, 
through Pride, Vice, or total Neglect. 

I^ACTS have evinced that mere human disputation 
has little effect in converting the infidel. The in- 
^del has often been remarkable for sagacity, and 
^chly furnished with all human learning, though 
kittle acquainted with divine knowledge. I never 
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knew any of them retract their errors, after the 
publication of the most ingenious and laborious 
books which claimed the honour of completely re- 
futing them. It is time to try another method, 
since none can be more unsuccessful than that 
which has been hitherto used. It is time to trust 
less in human means, and rely on the power of 
God, which will manifest itself in the hearts of all 
men who persevere with earnestness in seeking 
divine illumination. 

I deem it extremely imprudent and indecent to 
ridicule the unbeliever. It is setting him an ex- 
ample, which he may follow to the great injury of 
all that is serious and truly valuable both in morals 
and religion. It argues a levity and disregard for 
his happiness, very unbecoming any man who 
knows the value of a human soul, or who professes 
a solicitude to save it alive. Though it cause no 
conversion, it will produce retaliation. 

Still more unchristian is it to treat him with se- 
verity. I have read books professing to recommend 
the benign religion of Christ, and to refute all ob- 
jections to it, yet written in the very gall of bitter- 
ness, displaying a pride and malignity of heart 
which may justly prompt the unbeliever to say, 
** If your religion, of which you profess to be a be- 
liever, and which you describe as teaching charity 
or benevolence in its fullest extent, can produce no 
better a specimen than your own temper and dis- 
position, let me preserve my good-nature, and you 
may keep your Christianity, with all the advantages 
you boast that it contains, in your own exclusive 
possession." 

The late bishop Warburton treated infidels with 
a haughty asperity scarcely proper to be shown to 
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thieves and murderers^ or anj, the most abandoned^ 
members of society. Many have doubted, from the 
tenour of his writings, whether he was a believer ; 
or whether he only thought it suflScient, for the sake 
of rising in the church, to support religion by argu- 
ment as a state engine. Certain it is, that the 
spirit which he shows towards his opponents* is not 
the Spirit of grace; that spirit which is loving, 
gentle^ and easy to be entreated. His spirit is sin- 
gularly proud and acrimonious; and so has been 
the spirit of many of his predecessors and succes- 
sors. 

How amiable and gentle, on comparison, the 
language and sentiments of Voltaire and Rousseau ! 
Those men would have loved Christianity, and pro- 
bably believed it, if it had not been distorted and 
disfigured by the malignant passions of angry, po- 
lemical defenders of it, who showed their love of 
Christ, by hating their brother. 

Religion is beautiful. Full of grace are her lips. 
She shall speak for herself to the hearts of unbe- 
lievers, and the world : 

" Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will refresh you. I call you, 
not for the sake of promoting any worldly interest, 
not for political purposes, not for an ecclesiastical 

' The following is a specimen of the temper with which 
bishop Warburton wrote his book on the Doctrine of Grace. 
Id the fifth chapter, where he is speaking of the office and opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, he has the following note on Mr. 
William Law, who, if mistaken, is allowed to have been a sincere 
Christian, and a very good as well as ingenious man. 

" This poor man," (says the great prelate,) ** whether misled 
by his fanaticism or his spleen, has here fallen into a trap which 
btt folly laid for his malice." 

There is then no malice in this observation, no pride, no re- 
venge! 
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party, not to maintain the riches or grandeur of 
any establishment; but that I may make you happy; 
that I may dispel the clouds of trouble and doubt 
which darken your paths, and show you the son- 
shine of heaven. Mine is a spirit of love. I am a 
lover of men. I seek to do you good. I bring the 
glad tidings of the gospel ; that is, I disclose to you 
that God Almighty, in pity to suffering and erring 
mortals, sends a comforter, the Holy Ghost, de- 
scending like a dove, all peaceable, gentle, lovely* 
I fill you with hope ; and hope is a cheerful pas- 
sion. It will tranquillize your agitated bosoms, 
and lead you rejoicing on your way to the silent 
grave, whither you must go, whether you make 
your journey to it gay and pleasant, as you may, 
under my guidance, or dismally dark, as it^ will 
ever be when I withdraw my lustre." 

Would not such a mode of address be more 
likely to conciliate men who oppose themselves 
while they reject Christianity, than all the angry, 
taunting language which has been used, not only 
against professed infidels, but against believers who 
differed a little, in matters of indifiPerence. Sooth, 
Bentley,Warburton, and some able writers in recent 
times, have shown, in their zealous defences, the 
pride of pedantry, the fierceness of barbarians, the 
subtlety of politicians, but quite forgot the gentle- 
ness which characterizes the wisdom from heaven, 
and which alone can win souls by the charms of 
soft persuasion, assisted by the holy spirit of love. 

It is said of Dr. Johnson, that he used to declare, 
he loved a good hater. Many polemical divines 
have shown themselves capable of this passion of 
hatred in its highest perfection. But hatred begets 
hatred ; and Dr. Johnson's declaration is amonf 
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those inconsistencies in his life, which prove a 
g^reat man stUl but a man. I am sorry that this 
saying should be recorded of him ; for Dr. Johnson 
professed himself a zealous Christian, and Christ 
taught us to love even an enemy. According to 
the Christian rule, an enemy, instead of being 
hated 9 is to be melted to love and kindness by good 
usage. 

The odium theologicum, displayed in controversy, 
is, in my opinion, the greatest opprobrium theologi- 
ctmt. Warburtonian insolence and ill-nature have 
done more injury to the church, and to the cause 
of Christianity, than any of the writers whom they 
were intended to gall and mortify. 



SECTION LI. 

Of the inadequate idea entertained by many respect- 
able persons concerning Christianity ; with a sug- 
gestion on the expediency of their considering the 
true nature of Christian Philosophy. 

To abstain from gross, enormous, open, and scan- 
dalous vices, to comply with the outward cere- 
monies of the Church, and to reciprocate the usual 
and formal civilities of life, constitutes, in the 
opinion of multitudes, not only a very respectable 
member of society, but a very good Christian. 
Concerning the doctrines of Christianity, such 
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persons give themselves little ooncem, bat plame 
themselves on decently practising the duties; by 
which they understand nothing more than a very 
imperfect kind of heathen morality, and the avoid- 
ance of such conduct as might expose them to the 
animadversion of law, or the loss of reputation. 
The duties of Christianity thus limited, they think 
easily discernible, without study or reading, by 
common observation and common sense. Doing 
as others do, as far as the decorum of established 
manners allows and prescribes, is the grand role. 
Such persons pass through life with great credit, 
paying their way, and making themselves i^^reeable 
in company, and are seldom mentioned but with 
the praise of very good sort of people. 

Exactly such sort of people they might have 
been if Christianity had never existed. They 
hold no opinion, they adopt no practice peculiar 
to Christianity. The gospel, which they profess 
to embrace, is a leaden rule, an accommodating 
guide, an humble companion, that must obsequi- 
ously stand on one side, whenever it is in the way 
of a fashionable practice. Gaming, duelling, and 
many modes of gratification inconsistent both with 
the letter and spirit of the gospel, seem to 
receive no check from this convenient species of 
Christianity. 

Any thoughts which may occasionally intrude 
of a very serious kind, are laughed away by the 
surrounding circle, as vapours, fancies, the effecti 
of morbid melancholy, or of nervous indisposition. 
Company, public places, public diversions, are 
immediately proposed as a sovereign remedy ; and 
indeed they certainly are so far a remedy, that 
they banish serious thoughts, but they also banish 
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that bappy disposition (for happiness is serious) 
which might have caused the visitation from on high, 
and obtained for the weary, sick heart, the sweetly- 
lefreshing cordial of divine grace. 

Attendance at polite places of public worship 
seems to constitute the piety of such persons; 
and public subscription to fashionable or political 
contributions shows their charity. It seems fair 
to infer, that their piety and charity are thus cir- 
comscribed, because their actions, on other occa- 
sions and at other places, seem inconsistent with 
piety or charity. Sunday is often employed by 
them in a manner forbidden both by divine and 
human laws ; and the poor at the next door to 
their mansions, in some retired village, are oflen 
unrelieved, while strangers at a watering-place, 
(where the benefactors names are handed about,) 
and advertised objects, receive a very ample share 
of their public bounty. 

All this while they consider themselves as good 
Christians. God only knows the heart; but if 
they are mistaken, as is probable, their mistake is 
a very unhappy one. They are depriving them- 
selves of the benefit of Christianity. 

But their mistake probably arises from igno- 
rance. They are indeed very far from ignorant of 
many things. Their ignorance is chiefly religious 
ignorance ; and it is caused by habitual inatten- 
tion to the doctrines of Christianity. It is indeed 
rather difficult to avoid such ignorance, since their 
time is occupied in what religion calls vanity, and 
the few hours devoted to reading are chiefly em- 
ployed in novels, where a truly Christian character 
would be deemed a perfect solecism. 
I humbly hope that the contemplation of Chris- 
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tian Philosophy, thus imperfectly represented in 
this little volume, may lead them to study it in the 
^reat authors whom I have cited; and I trast 
they will thence find a great increase in their com- 
forts, and that their happiness will he less exposed 
to concussion, when founded on the solid hasis of 
divine favour. 



SECTION LII. 

On IndiffereTtce and Insensibility to Religion, arising 
from hardness of heart. No progress can be made 
in Christian philosophy in such a state, as it is a 
state incompatible with the Divine Influence, 

The fine feelings with which nature formed the 
heart of man in his primeval state, and with which 
perhaps every infant is horn, are too often ren- 
dered ohtuse hy indiscriminate commerce with 
the world ; and the heart of flesh, once tremhlinglr 
alive to the softest touch of sympathy, is meta- 
morphosed to a heart of stone. Deplorahle change' 
for what is man when he ceases to feel P a reason- 
ing vegetable, with this painful pre-eminence over 
the nettles and briars, that he has the power of 
being actively mischievous in the present state, 
and capable, when the sensibility shall be restored 
in another, of final and unsufFerable woe. To lapse 
into this condition, to become past feeling, to have 
a seared conscience, is, without doubt, the heaviest 
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lamity of which human nature is susceptible, 
irhaps he who is reduced to it is not conscious of 
at the time ; a circumstance which, contrary to 
lat might be expected, ultimately aggravates his 
sfortune. It is characteristic of this state, that 
lile it is alive to the vanities and miseries of the 
>rld, it is dead to God and all the delicate sen- 
tions of unaffected virtue. 
This condition of religious insensibility is not 

be accounted for by causes merely physical or 
lilosophical. The middle-aged fall into it as 
3II as the old, the healthy as well as the diseased, 
en of the brightest talents no less than the dull 
id the stupid. But Christian philosophy traces 
> origin, and pronounces it the consequence of 
1 unregenerate state, or the total defect of divine 
-ace. He who lives in it has forsaken his God, 
le guide of his youth ; and his God has forsaken 
m, and given him up to a reprobate mind, a 
3art of stone, at once cold and impenetrable. 
Whom he will, he hardeneth.'' 
Happily he> who in his displeasure inflicted the 
lisfortune, can remove it. ' A new heart (says 
od) will I give you, a new spirit will I put into 
ou ; and I will take away the stony heart out of 
our flesh ; and I will give you a heart of flesh ; 
ad I will put my Spirit within you, and cause you 
) walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judg- 
ments and do them.*' 

From this declaration mankind may conclude, 
as many ever have been and still are experimen- 
idly convinced,) that God influences the human 
osom by his actual interposition, and the super- 
latural energy of his Holy Spirit. Christ himself 

» Rom. ix. 18. « Ezekiel, xMvi. 26, 27. 

2 
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says, ' Lo ! I am with you, even unto the end of 
the world.' But how is he with us but by the 
Holy Ghost, whose ordinary operations are now 
as energetic as ever on the bosom of the true be- 
liever. Except a man be born again of this Spirit, 
we read in express language^ ' he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.' No words can be more 
explicit. They mean regeneration by grace, or 
what else do they mean ? They support, as on a 
rock, the doctrine of divine agency ; and without 
this doctrine, all teaching and preaching is ' as 
salt that has lost its savour.' This doctrine 
forms the solid basis of Christian philosophy. All 
morality, every precept and principle which leads 
to happiness present or future, stand upon it im- 
movably. Other buildings are of hay and stubble; 
this is of gold and marble. 

And with respect to the charge of blamable 
enthusiasm, which is constantly brought, and can- 
not be too frequently repelled, let us hear bishop 
Lavington, so great an enemy to Methodism, that 
he wrote the severest book which ever appeared in 
opposition to it. But thus he speaks to his clergy, 
on a solemn occasion, when he was instructing 
them how to execute their pastoral office. 

*' My brethren," (says he,) " I beg you will rise 
up with me against moral preaching. We have 
long been attempting the reformation of the nation 
by discourses of this kind. With what success ? 
None at all. On the contrary, we have dexterously 
preached the people into downright infidelity. 
We must change our voice. We must preach 
Christ and him crucified. Nothing but the gospel 
is, nothing will be found to be the power of God 
unto salvation, besides. Let me, therefore, again 
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and again request, may I not add, let me charge 
you, to preach Jesus, and salvation through his 
name. Preach the Lord who bought us ; preach 
redemption through his blood ; preach the saying 
of the great High Priest ; he who believeth shall 
be saved ; preach repentance towards God, and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.'' 

Thus bishop Lavington ; a man who abhorred 
fanaticism. Who could ever suspect archbishop 
Seeker,* bishop Hurd, bishop Home, bishop 
Horsley, of irrational enthusiasm ? Yet, in their 
discourses and charges, they all urge their clergy, 
not to preach mere moral doctrines, the philoso- 
phy of the heathens, but the gospel ; that is, the 
great doctrines of redemption, atonement, satisfac- 
tion by Christ, and the necessity and impoitance of 
divine g^^ace. If, by the coming of Christ, God re- 
commended only a moral system, merely repub- 
lished the religion of nature, this would in fact 
have been no Revelation. Indeed, a merely moral 
Christianity is deism. 

When Christianity is the national religion, and 
great revenues are allotted to its professional teach- 
ers, many may choose to join the crowd of Chris- 
tians for the loaves and fishes; many may call 
themselves Christians who have nothing of Chiis- 
tianity but the name, and in their hearts despise 

' '* The truth, I fear, is," (says archbishop Seeker,) " that 
many, if not most of us, have dwelt too little on these doc- 
trinci*' (the doctrines of grace and other peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity) '' in our sermons — by no means, in general, from 
dirt)elieving or slighting them.^* 

Agun, says the same discerning primate, ^< We have, in fact, 
lott many of our people to sectaries, by not preaching in a man- 
ner sufficiently evangelical.' — decker's Charge. 

There never was a more discreet, rational, or judicious arch- 
bishop than Seeker. He could not favour fanaticism. 

P 2 
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even the name; but let all serious and sensible 
men remember, that ' if the gonpei is hid, it is hid 
to them that are lost, whose eyes the god of this 
world hath blinded ;* let them in time beware, lest 
that come upon them which is spoken by the pro- 
phet: 'Behold, ye despisers, and wonder and 
perish ; for I work a work in your days, a work 
which you will in no wise understand, though a 
man declare it unto you.' ^ 



SECTION LIII. 

A Self-Examination, recommended respecting 
religious Insensibility. 

Let every reader take a view of the present state of 
his heart. Let us all look inwardly, and consider 
our real state, without self-flattery and deceit, an- 
interrupted either by business or pleasure. 

Does my heart require renovation P Is it pioosly 
inclined to God, and kindly to my fellow-creatore? 
Am I convinced of my own ignorance, weakneW) 
and unworthiness P Have I inquired into the 
health of my soul, the state of my temper and dis- 
position, with half the solicitude with which I take 
care to feed, to cure, to adorn my body P If not, I 
may call myself a Christian, and join the congie* 

' Acts, xiu. 40, 41. 
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tion of Christians, but I am probably still a 
athen, still unregenerate. I may be in the gall 

bitterness, and the bond of iniquity. My heart 
ly be hardened through the deceitfulness of sin, 
id as I value my happiness in this short state of 
istence, or my immortal soul, I must seek the di- 
ne grace, to give me a feeling sense of my wants 
id wretchedness, and of God's power to illuminate 
id comfort me by his Holy Spirit. 
But supposing that I am feelingly convinced of 
1 and misery, and sincerely wish to be delivered 
)m it, do I seek deliverance by the gospel means, 
at is, through Jesus Christ ; or do I depend upon 
y own reason, a few moral acts and habits ob- 
rved for the sake of decency, for my own health, 
ealth, and that reputation in the world which is 
jcessary to the advancement of my interest ? If 
, my morality is worldly wisdom, and my religion 
IS no claim to Christianity. I am unregenerate, 
iconverted, unrenewed, notwithstanding my bap- 
$m and my professions ; and continuing as I do 
f choice a heathen, in the midst of the light of 
bristianity, which at the same time I solemnly 
'ofess, I must finally perish, after an unsatisfactory 
e. 
Is my Christianity a cold, philosophical assent 

a few propositions in the gospel, evident before 
e gospel was divulged, and such as I select from 
hers of the same authority in the same book, 
hich I do not so well approve ? Then is my re- 
&;ion nominal only. I profess to believe, as others 
)pear to do, what I never in my life fully consi- 
sred. I am content to live without God in the 
orld, so long as my corn and my wine increase, 
id I can say to my soul, ' Soul, thou hast mucb 
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^oods laid up for many years, take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry.' * For the sake of living at 
peace, and for the sake of credit, which is intimately 
connected with my interest, I conform to all out- 
ward ceremonies and all moral decencies ; but my 
heart has not yet been truly turned to God. I 
know no other God than my own gain and plea- 
sure ; .and as to heaven, this earth, so long as I se- 
cure to myself a large share of it and its good 
things, is my paradise. I • say to myself, ''It is 
good for me to be here; here will I build my taber- 
nacle ; for it is a pleasant place, and I have a delight 
therein. But what shall I say when this world is 
receding from me, when my senses decay, and 
death evidently approaches ? Then shall I have 
no comfort, unless God should soften my heart by 
the effusion of his Spirit. But lest my obduracy 
should grow impenetrable by time, I will imme- 
diately implore the divine favour, in co-operation 
with my own endeavours, to restore my religious 
sensibility. I will henceforth cultivate the love of 
God." 

But to love God only, is not enough. Do I love 
my fellow-creature ? or, as it is expressed in Scrip- 
ture, 'my neighbour?* The apostle says, 'Be- 
loved, let us love one another, for love is of God, 
and every one that loveth is bom of God, and know- 
eth God ; he that loveth not, knoweth not God, 
and therefore cannot be bom of him, for God is 
love.'* How, then, is my heart affected towards 
my fellow-creatures ? Are my friendships merely 
combinations for the sake of interest and pleasure ? 
Is there any human being in the world whom I 

' Luke, xii. 20. > 1 John, iv. 7, 8* 
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wish to be miserable, and would render so if I had 
him in my power P Have I no sympathetic feelings 
for men as men P If I cannot recollect acts of dis- 
interested benevolence, I may rest assured that it is 
the same hardness of heart which renders me in- 
sensible to God, that has also made me a stranger 
to the social affections. I have need^ therefore, to 
pray that God would thaw my heart by the sun- 
shine of his grace. He who can turn a heart of 
stone into a heart of flesh, will cause me to feel, by 
his Spirit's influence, for those who share with me 
the evils incident to humanity. 

By such questions as the above — and many such 
every man may propose to himself — the state of the 
heart may be ascertained much better than by 
signing articles or repeating a symbol. 

God certainly made the heart of man tender. 
Jesus himself wept, and thus for ever hallowed the 
briny fountain. Tears are appropriated to man, as 
one of the most honourable distinctions which se- 
parate him from the brute creation. When man 
has dried up the sacred source by acquired insensi- 
bility, he has degraded his nature, and must have 
recourse to God to make him a new creature, to re- 
generate and render him alive to the sentiments of 
divine love, and the soft touches of humane sym- 
pathy. God's Spirit can break the rock of flint 
asunder, and cause the waters to gush from it in 
abundance. 

And can I venture to hope that he will do so, 
that he will melt my obduracy P Yes, certainly, 
for Jesus Christ has promised the influence of his 
Spirit to renew the heart, and accomplish the great 
work of regeneration. Without this I cannot be 
bappy. I may be rich, great, learned, but I cannot 
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be happy. I am lost and undone wiibouiit; it 
state more dej|;raded and wretched than that of t 
lowest and obscurest human being, whose pi' 
and humility may have drawn down upon 
heart the holy emanation of dirine love. 



SECTION LIV. 

The Sum and Subilance of Christian Philosophy 
renewal of the heart by Divine Grace ; or the ti 
ening it and rendering it susceptible of virtuous t 
benevolent impressions, by cultivating the Iwogn 
Principles — Piety to God and Charity to Man. 

What is Cbrintian wiiidom or philosophy ? ] 
the apostle answer ; it i# to ' put off the old m 
which is corrupt, and to put on the new man, wbi 
after God, is created in righteousness and true b 
ness.' We must be born again, or it had b< 
better for us that we had not been bom at i 
The wisdom from above is the true Christian p 
loHophy; that wisdom which, we are told, 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy Ut be • 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits, without pa 
ality, and without hypocrisy.' ' 

Hardness of heart is incompatible with this n 
(lom which is full of mercy. The bosom must 
softened by divine influence. Redeem the tii 

' JameSf iii. 17. 
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therefore^ that ye have hitherto lost in a cold, life- 
less, formal, decorous religion. Love God, love 
jrour neighbour, with the ardour of a sincere mind, 
and the amiable simplicity of infantine innocence. 
Seek Jesus Christ with the earnestness of one who 
is a Christian by choice, and not merely because 
he was born in a Christian country, or of Christian 
parents ; not because the laws of the land have es- 
tablished that religion, and it is creditable to ap- 
pear among its professors in places consecrated to 
public devotion. Be Christians on your pillows, in 
your daily employments, in the occupation of your 
merchandize or agriculture, as well as in your 
church, and on the day set apart for divine service. 
Let Christ, by the Holy Ghost,^ be formed in your 
hearts, restoring in you the image of God, in which 
you were created, but which was sadly sullied, 
or quite defaced, by the fall of the first Adam, 
and can be restored only by the mercy of the se- 
cond. 

If there were but a probability that these com- 
fortable doctrines are true, a wise man would che- 
rish them ; but as they are abundantly confirmed 
by the written word, by the church, by the learned, 
by the experience and testimony of millions of 
pious men : who would not resolve to believe, and 
if any doubts should at any time arise, to say, 
* Lord, help thou my unbelief?' 

Religion has been, and is, the delight of a great 
part of our fellow-creatures throughout Christen- 
dom. It may be ours, if we will duly apply our 
minds to it. Consider with what ardour of attach- 
ment many seek pictures, books, the works of art, 
the objects of taste and fancy. They learn to love 
them, by applying their minds to them. Half the 
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application bestowed on things^ which, at best, are 
but toys, if bestowed on religion, would make it 
your chief delight, the guardian of youth, the 
comfort of the aged and afflicted. You would no 
longer consider its duties and employments as 
heavy and dull. You would feel, not only the 
offices of charity, but devotion, sweet to your soul. 
The gracious words of gospel truth, of prayer, and 
thanksgiving, would " come o'er thine ear," as the 
poet says, 

*' like the sweet south, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets." 

It is justly said, that in devotional offices, pas- 
sion becomes reason, and transport, temper. 
Heaven must disdain the cold prayer, the luke- 
warm praise of insensibility and indifference. 
The incense must blaze on the altar, before the 
sweet odours can ascend to the skies. Cold de- 
votion is indevout. Heartless thanksgiving is an 
insult. What! shall we warm and be anxious, 
and sanguine, in worldly pursuits, in politics and 
party, and dull and languid as followers of Christ, 
in showing our zeal in the cause of the great cap- 
tain of our salvation, which is the cause of all 
mankind, a cause in which heaven and earth are 
interested ? Be it the great endeavour of all who 
would obtain wisdom from above, to conciliate, 
by fervent prayer, the grace of God, which will 
remove all hardness of heart, the cause of that 
coldness and insensibility, which is too often 
most unjustly honoured with the name of modera- 
tion.^ 

' '' Because thou art luke-warm, I will vomit thee out of oj 
mouth " — efi€<Tai — one of ihc ^txol^E;efiX ^^^'t«,«^w% of contenopi 
and indignation in the holy *ctvp\xa«&. '^N.^isuV^. 
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SECTION LV. 

M Spiritual Slumber, as described in the Scriptures, 
and the necessity of being awakened, 

'he religious world is divided into many sects ; 
ut perhaps the most numerous party consists of 
ominal Christians^ who appear to adopt no reli- 
ious opinions at all ; who, indeed, neither deny 
16 truth of any religion, nor controvert its doc- 
ines; but who give themselves up to the plea- 
ires and business of the world, or to mere thought- 
ssness and inactivity, and leave religion to its 
rofessed ministers, to their neighbours, to the 
eak, the sick, and the superannuated. In the 
ords of Isaiah, ' They hear, but understand not ; 
id see, indeed, but perceive not; the heart of this 
^ple is fat, their ears heavy, and their eyes shut.' 
Tith respect to their spiritual state, they may be 
id to have fallen into a deep sleep ; and in the 
idst of their bodily activity, their souls are sunk 
slumber. To these the animating words of the 
K>stle are addressed : ' Awake, thou that sleepest, 
id arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 

Is it possible that men can sleep so soundly, in 
lis uncertain state, while the house they inhabit 
lay be said to be in flames, or while they lie on 
le very brink of a steep cliff, from which, if they 
dl, they fall to rise no more ? A\«k&\ SX. \% ^<2iX. 
ily possible, hut common ; tbougVi \X\& «^ Afe«^» 
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in which, whosoever indulges, may possibly sleep 
on till he wake no more. It may be a fatal sleep ; 
the sleep of death ; the stupor of a lethargy ; the 
numbness of a spiritual palsy ; the insensibility of 
mortification. 

They who fall into this deep sleep, like those 
who indulge the sleep of nature, commonly lie in 
darkness; the darkness of voluntary ignorance. 
Indolence smooths their pillow, and silences their 
pavilion. Their eyes are closed by prejudice, and 
the curtains drawn around them by pride and 
presumption. The opiates of vanity, of worldly 
ease and pleasure, superinduce a kind of trance. 
Sealed are their eye-lids, but their sleep is not a 
quiet sleep ; it is not sweet and refreshing, like 
the sleep of virtue, the balmy repose of health, 
wearied, at the close of day, with the exertions of 
beneficence. 

It is a sleep interrupted by dreams. Shadowy, 
fantastic forms, of a thousand shades and hues, flit 
before their fancy. Ambition has her dreams, 
avarice her spectres, and pleasure her visions of 
ideal bliss, painted with a glow of colouring, which 
the pencil cannot emulate. 

Crowns and sceptres, purple robes, crimson 
banners, with titles of honour, and armorial bear- 
ings, pass, like a pageant, before the courtier, the 
statesman, the senator, the lawyer, the warrior. 
He fixes his eye upon them devoutly. He catches 
at them eagerly, as the glittering train moves on. 
They elude his grasp. He catches again. The 
air-drawn baubles vanish. Again he is disap- 
pointed. Still he perseveres; and witb aching 
heart, and trembling knee^, aud palsied hand, be 
reaches, at last, witb gteaX, dSfiic\i\Vj» ^wtwtf^.^^ 
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Star, a ribband, and places it on bis shaking bead, 
or bis tbrobbing bosom ; tben, stumbling on the 
dark mountains, down be falls, stripped of all bis 
blushing honours and his gorgeous robes. Clad 
in a sbrowd, and with a few vain words engraved 
on bis coffin-plate, be is thrust, lest he should be- 
come noisome, into a mouldy vault, to rot and be 
forgotten here, where alone he sought distinction ; 
and to appear all shivering and naked, before 
Christ, his judge ; of whom he never once thought 
seriously, during the deep sleep and the long day- 
dreams of a vain, worldly, irreligious life. 

Behold another dreamer, with a hoary bead, 
lying down to rest, not on soft pillows, but on bags 
of gold. It is the miser : he dreams that the pale 
spectre of haggard poverty is pursuing hard after 
bim; a cold sweat bedews his emaciated cheeks, 
and his teeth shake ; but he is cheered again by 
dreaming of bargains, usurious contracts, of join- 
ing bouse to bouse, and laying field to field ; of 
saving all he gains, of taking advantage of the 
wants of one, and the ignorance of another, to fill 
his enormous chest. And lo ! it is now full. Is 
he happy ? and does he use it ? Does be enjoy 
it, for the purposes it was designed P Does he 
think of God, the giver of all good things ? Does 
he distribute it to the poor P No ; his joy consists 
in telling it o'er and o'er, weighing it with shaking 
hands, and viewing it with a dim spectacled eye, 
which can scarcely distinguish a counterfeit from 
a true coin. At some future period, when he shall 
have completed a certain sum, he dreams that he 
shall build, plant, do good, and be whatever a man 
ought to be. But the sleep of death comfts o\i Vift^ 
fore the dream of life is over, and Vie \* ^otkfc. KsA. 
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lo ! his heir thrusts him into the ground^ with the 
face of affected grief, that can hardly hide his 
real joy. Down sinks the dreaming dotard, into 
the bosom of that earth to which his mind was 
prone; his very name rots with his emaciated 
body; and his spirit, all poor, naked, and beg- 
garly, moans and bewails that he laid up no trea- 
sure in heaven ; that, in his earthly visions, be 
never thought of his soul ; never felt a desire for 
the riches of grace. 

And now behold his heir. Possessed of wealth 
which he never knew the toil of earning, he be- 
comes a man of pleasure; and he also dreameth 
a dream. The banquet is prepared. The wine 
giveth its colour in the cup. The gaming-table 
is before him. Noise and riot drive away thought 
and care. The singing men and the singing wo- 
men enter. Money is lavished on horses, dog8; 
sharpers, buffoons; and no debts regarded bat 
those of false honour. His heart dances to the 
melody of the harp and the vial ; he pampers every 
bodily sense, till pleasure itself is converted into 
pain or insensibility. He dreams on, and soon 
sees phantoms of pleasure, the ghosts of departed 
joys, dancing, in mockery, before his eyes. Hi» 
powers of perception decay, his youth and health 
are departed, and he droops like a hyacinth, 
broken down by a hasty shower, before it has ex- 
panded its beauty. Down he sinks to the earth, 
into an untimely grave, and mourns, as he retires 
from the shadowy scene, that a greediness of plea- 
sure surfeited his senses, and robbed him, not 
only of longer life, but of real enjoyment daring 
its continuance. What preparation did he make 
to relish the pleasures which flow at God's right 
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i; the pleasures of reason, the sweets of be- 
>lence, all-pure, all-spiritual, as exquisite in 
enjoyment, as exalted and durable in their na- 
P Alas ! none. He had neither time nor 
.nation. His soul slept, while his body waked 
I a fever ; the fine sensibilities of the spiritual 
ire were enveloped in slumber, while his bo- 
senses were unnaturally jaded, and prema- 
ly worn out by constant vigilance and activity, 
drank the cup of pleasure to the dregs, and 
dregs were to his palate wormwood, and to his 
Is poison. 

imilar to such slumbers and such dreams are 
slumbers and the dreams of many whom we 
t walking in their sleep, in the streets of the 
; whom we behold all lively and active in the 
f-illuminated theatres of pleasure, in the 
irded emporiums of commerce, in the courts of 
ces, in the Senate-house, in the forum, and at 
tribunal. Deeply do they drink the draughts 
orldly vanity, which, like doses of opium, lay 
a indeed asleep ; but at the same time fill 
a with self-conceit and pride, and disturb them 
I dreams, wild as the scenes of fairy land. It 
)t a sweet sleep ; it is the sleep of disease, and 
mbles what the physicians call the coma vigil, 
ilking slumber, a dangerous symptom. Then 
no man indulge the first tendencies to the 
p of the soul ; but rather shake off dull sloth, 
hear the voice which calls him like the cheer- 
herald of the morning : ' Awake, thou that 
pest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
i thee light.* Cheerful, pleasant, merciful 
ming! But many, it is feared, are too fast 
eep to bear it. They are, in their torpid state. 
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like the swallows in the winter; but e 
swallows, when the spring calls them foi 
from their temporary death in unknown 
to soar with joy and triumph in the fields c 
The primroses and violets sleep on thei 
for many months; but when the bland ' 
the zephyrs whispers ** arise/' you see then 
forth, lift up their heads, and drink the sui 
and the dew of heaven. And shall the col 
man be deaf to the still small voice of con 
and shall his eyes be impenetrable to thi 
of grace ? Many seem to have little in t 
ture of a religious disposition ; yet let 
conclude that any of the sons of Adam, 
the redeemed of Christ, are destitute of t 
ing principle, which is to be fostered a 
rished even to immortal life. There is i 
man a spark, perhaps a latent spark, whi 
requires to be gently blown by the aspir 
the Holy Ghost, to become a clear light, 
ford a vital warmth, to guide to all eva 
truth, and to invigorate the mind with fa 
hope. There is in every man a seed ol 
goodness, and piety, which only requires 
vine g^ace to shine upon it, in order to b< 
flourishing plant, exuberant in its fine 
beautiful in its blossom, abundant in its c 
fruit, striking root deeply in the heart, i 
the heavens with its branches, and vegeti 
beautiful verdure to all eternity. 

To excite this spark, to cherish this littl< 
seed of grace, this, O sons of men, is the wi 
the labour. Arise, therefore, and be doi 
the Lord be with you. 

Let us, then, take an impartial view of ' 
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state, and examine whether many of us are not in 
the state of spiritual sleeping and dreaming al- 
ready described. How passes our lifeP We 
eat, we drink, we sleep. To-morrow and to-mor- 
row the same dull repetition : we eat, we drink, we 
sleep. So also do the poor animals around us, 
whom we look down upon as our inferiors. How 
are we employed in the intervals of this vegetative 
life ? We buy, we sell, we dress, we trifle, we visit, 
we tell or hear the tale of the day, often a trifling, 
often a false, sometimes a malevolent one ; but in 
all this, have little other design than to pass away 
the time without reflection ; to forget ourselves; to 
hide the prospect before us — death, judgment, hea- 
ven, and hell ! 

How stands the real state of that religion which 
we profess? We learned our catechism in our 
infancy; we read the Bible at school; we go to 
church like others ; we hear and repeat our prayers ; 
but have we, indeed, considered our religion as our 
principal concern P Christianity is either true or 
not true. If we believe it true, it must be our 
chief concern; if not true, then why mock we 
both God and man by our hypocrisy? But we 
profess to believe it. Have we any secret exer- 
cises of the soul in converse and communion with 
God P Do we spend any time with our own 
hearts ? Have we no sweet intercourse with hea- 
▼en in solitude? no fervour of piety, no inward 
religion, no spiritual sensibility, no pious ardour, 
no secret store of comfort unknown to the world, 
Uki which the world cannot reach, locked up as 
t precious jewel, in the casket of the heart ? 
If we have not, we are assuredly in that state 
vbich requires us to listen to that animating call, 
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' Awake, thoa that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead;' for dead we are to God; dead to every 
thing but that vanity which ever terminates in 
vexation ; dead to all those remains of exceUenee, 
which have preserved^ amidst the rains of human 
nature, some faint vestige of its original grandeur 
and grace. 

Take away the spiritual life, and yon levei a 
man with the brutes. He becomes immediately 
what the philosophers of old called him, an animal 
with two legs, and without feathers. How aie 
the mighty fallen ! The wings of the eagle aie 
clipped. He no longer eyes the golden son, hot 
grovels, like a reptile, on the earth. Yoo not 
only level him with the brutes. You make him 
more miserable than they ; for he is sorely sensi- 
ble of his evils, which they are not : be is sensi- 
ble of his forlorn condition, sensible of the short- 
ness and possible evils of life, suffers imaginsiy 
SM well as real woe, and sees the gloomy prospect 
before him — the grave opening to swallow bis 
up, and the possibility of something terrible be- 
yond it. If we are but animals, then are we of 
all animals most miserable ! 

Since a religious lethargy is thus deg^rading to 
our nature, thus productive of misery, let us res- 
cue ourselves from it to-day, while it is called to- 
day ; and let no man say with the sluggard, ' t 
little more sleep and a little more slamber, t 
little more folding of the hands to sleep/ life 
ebbs apace. The day is far spent to many of 
us. The night is at hand, when the sad lioeaee 
may be allowed to us in that severe pemrisrint» 
' Sleep on, now, and take your rest.' Your sos 
is nei^ftMnwe no more. Death's scythed, tnaah 
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phal car^ driyes on rapidly, and mows down all 
that stand in the way. It is computed, by the 
ingeaioas in calculation, that, on the surface of 
the globe, more than fifty thousand mortals, men, 
women, and children, die every night How soon 
may any one of us make an unit in the thousands 
that every hour go down into the pit, and are no 
more seen ! 

One of the best means of exciting ourselves, is a 
doe preparation for the sacrament of the Lord's 
Sapper. Let us never fail to receive it at Christ- 
mas, Whitsuntide, and Easter. We shall thus ex- 
perience a resurrection from the sleep and death of 
indifference, to life and hope in Christ our Re- 
deemer. 

It is, indeed, an alarming symptom of the spiri- 
tual slumber, that many of us go on from month to 
month, and from year to year, without receiving 
the sacrament; without seeking that mysterious 
communion between God and our souls ; without 
feeling any need of it ; without desiring it ; with- 
out any hunger or thirst after it. If we were not 
wrapt in a deep sleep, or state of stupidity, we 
hould long for it ; feel an appetite for the heavenly 
aanna ; and come to the Lord's table, as to our 
ally meals, with eagerness and alacrity. 
What shall we think of those numerous persons 
ho, from year to year, hear notice given of the 
;rament to be administered, and pay it not the 
St attention P who think it a matter which may 
teem any body but themselves? How many 
>ng the poorest of the poor never approached 
altar; live and die, without having once re- 
ed the sacrament, or sought any other means 
"ace ? Do they think the rich oidy are capable 

<4 % 
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of ((race; that the rich only have iooh to wre; 
that our liord, like the world, inrttea the rich oolj 
to \m tahlft P Think, did I say ? Alaa ! tbejr think 
little on the nubject* They are In a deep aleep ; lest 
in the night of ignorance. And H ofilbrtiiiuitdj 
hap\Hinn, that if they are awakened at all, it h 
Uftually by the call of Nome enthuiiaat, who lead* 
thf!ni from the chillncM of indifference, to the boni' 
ing r<Tvcr of fanatical demotion. Ijetthem rather bear 
the crangclical call, and apply it to themaelvca witih 
outdclay ; ' Awake, thoa that aleepeat:' ami lei then 
0U7 the friendly voice of him who came expready 
Uf preach the go«i{iel to the poor. Let them pre- 
pare; ihcmneUtn immeiliately to use the meant cf 
grace afTr^rrlcd them by the fiacrament of the liCtd** 
ftuppfrr, and be thankful that at that table there are 
no invidioiift difitinctiona ; that the rich and poor 
meet t/>gf :ther, prostrate on their kneea before tbeir 
Malcer, partaking hia bounty without partiality, 
and supplicating hi« mercy ; all equally poor aad 
hclpUrhn, without hia grace. 

7'iiere are, it Kcema pro>Mible, many otherv amoaf 
UH, who think tiicmftclvea too young to be at,iO 
iutnrjimt'A with things] so aerioas aa the sacia^ 
nient 7'hcy go, indi^l, Uf church, but never tbiak 
of the holy c/)mmunion, because they are too yeuif 
t/i \hi H#:rious. Permit me to aak, what ia the pte* 
cim: age at which the care of the soul k to eooi' 
mencA'. ? Wii^^i dr;<!S the minority of the sool tef' 
minate ? f f all are exempt who are young, aid 
who think themM;]ves young, how great will bed* 
nunii^^rr ? Is not going to church, a aeriooa tUaf^ 
They do nod think themM;lves too young to go Is | 
church. May it not then \}4i suspecte<l, that astbif j 
think themw;Jves unconcerned with the aacranenlfl 
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they may also think themselves unconcerned with 
the prayers and the discourses of the church ; and 
so may frequent the church, merely to display 
their external garb, to gaze and to be gazed at, to 
pass away an idle hour, and to comply with an es- 
tablished custom ? But if there be truth in Chris- 
tianity, they are trifling with the most important 
matters, in a most dangerous manner. They are 
acquiring a habit of considering the most sacred 
things with indifference. If they are too young to 
think of serious things, they certainly are not too 
young to die. Let them take a walk in the church- 
yardy and read the inscriptions on the tomb-stones. 
They will find, perhaps, as many young as old, 
among the Tictims of death ; and they must allow 
that youth is a more dangerous season, with respect 
to temptations, than any other ; and consequently, 
that it more particularly requires the succours of 
divine grace, to keep it from falling into sin and 
misery. And what so powerful a means of grace 
as the sacrament, after a due preparation ? 

No ; you are not too young to receive the divine 
Uessing of grace. Only be sensible how much you 
want it; how wretched and how profligate you may 
become; into what shameful and dreadful conduct 
you may fall, without it Awake, therefore, from a 
flfeepj which you cannot indulge without losing 
die morning of life ; the best season for every kind 
of work, spiritual as well as worldly. Begin well, 
in order to end well. Remember your Creator in 
die days of your youth, and he will not forget you 
in the days of your old age. Trust not in beauty. 
Tnut not in strength. Beauty alone has no charms 
in the eye of heaven. Strength of body cannot 
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prevail against the arm of offended Omnipotence. 
But beauty and strength^ combined with virtue and 
piety — how lovely in the sight of men ! how pleas- 
ing to heaven ! — peculiarly pleasing^ becaose, with 
every temptation to deviate, they voluntarily walk 
in the path of duty. 

There is another class yety with whom I shall ex- 
postulate on the propriety of receiving the sacn* 
ment^ which they are but too apt to neglect, appa- 
rently from an idea that they have no concern in 
it. They claim to be lookers-on, like speetatois at 
a contest for life and death, without any interest in 
the event I mean the numerous persons who fiU 
the very useful and creditable station of servinti 
and dependants, apprentices, and lahooreis for hire- 
These are apt to consider Sunday merely as a holi- 
day, or rather vacation from labour; a day ia 
which they are to adorn themselves above their 
rank and station, and to sacrifice to the idohof 
false pleasure and expensive vanity. To think of 
the sacrament, or any other serious, affecting dotj, 
on a day devoted to feasting, to jollity, and to wan- 
dering from house to house, would throw a ghoB 
upon it, inconsistent with their schemes of eq|of» 
ment. Thoughtlessness and folly mark their eon- 
duct on that day more than on any day in tbe 
week ; a day intended for their improvement in all 
virtue, honesty, and true wisdom. What! hme 
they not souls, as well as their superiors in ruk? 
Is not our God their God P Did not Christ die for 
them, as well as for their masters or employm? 
Think of these things, and let not the sabbath-day, 
intended to promote your salvation, contribvle^ 
more than any other day, to your destruction. 
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Would yoa have it a day of pleasure ? In order 
to be such, let it be a day of innocence, a day of 
devotion, a day of rational, sober, discreet recrea- 
tion. 

Think not that religion will destroy your cheer- 
fulness. No; it will promote it. Nothing gives 
so fine spirits as a clear conscience ; a bosom that 
feels the satisfaction of having discharged its duties 
to Grod and man. Then recreation and harmless 
pleasure are truly delightful. The sweet, in such 
circumstances, is without bitter ; the rose without a 
thorn ; the honey without a sting. I have ever re- 
commended a cheerful religion ; because all reli- 
gion was certainly intended to make men happy ; 
and because gloominess, moroseness, and severity, 
which some persons require in religious duties, ori- 
ginate in weakness and error, and lead to folly, 
misery, and madness ; to all that is despicable or 
deplorable. As religion is the comfort, superstition 
and fanaticism are the bane aiid curse of human 
nature. Let us ever beware of excess, even in good 
and laudable pursuits ; for wisdom, and virtue, and 
happiness, all dwell with the golden mediocrity. 
Our exhortations to religion must indeed be warm 
and animated ; because the greater part of men 
err, rather in not reaching the desirable point, than 
by going beyond it. Yet cautions are also neces- 
sary, lest the willing, the zealous, the tender- 
hearted, should be urged, by their own ardour and 
by persuasion, to dangerous and unhappy ex- 
tremes. 

We have, I think, seen that the lively, anima- 
ting summons contained in the words, 'Awake, 
tbou that sleepest,* is necessary to a great part 
of mankind, whose feelings are becoiae ca^o\v&> 
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and who (to repeat tbe emphatic words of Scrip- 
ture) have a heart of stone, instead of a heart of 
flesh; necessary to many, who are, upon the 
whole, commendable for the general decency and 
propriety of their conduct in the world, as the 
world now is circumstanced. Even good kind of 
people, as they are called, and appear to men, are 
not sufficiently awakened to the calls of religions 
duty. They acquiesce in decencies, decomiDSi 
plausibilities, and the cold formal morality which 
may be practised on the most selfish motives, for 
worldly interest, for health, and for pleasure. 
They are not sufficiendy sensible of the gospd 
truths, its great promises, and its dreadful denun- 
ciations of vengeance. They are virtuous hea- 
thens ; followers of the religion of nature, not that 
of Christ. The world approves them, and there- 
fore they approve themselves; but can the world 
save them? Can they save themselves? No; 
assuredly, if Christianity be not a fable, they xnuit 
come to Christ for salvation. 

Persons who live in pleasure, that is, who make 
vain and sensual pleasure the sole basinen of 
their lives, are expressly said, in Scripture, to be 
dead while they live. They appear with smiles of 
perpetual gaiety ; are often furnished with riches 
and honours ; but yet, in the Scripture sense, they 
are dead, if they are not alive to Christ Wbtt 
avail their worldly ornaments ? The soul takei 
no real delight in them, because it naturally as- 
pires to higher things. So have I seen a nosegay 
of tulips, and pinks, and roses, put into the cold 
hand of a dead corpse, in a coffin, while the poor 
image of what once was man, could neither 
the gaudy tints, nor smell the frag^rance. 
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Shall we then not cry aloud, as we are com- 
manded, in the hope of awakenmg such unthink- 
ing persons to a sense of their own miserable con- 
ditiouy and the hopes afforded by the gospel? 
Happy for ourselves and our fellow-creatures, if 
we could address a slumbering world with the 
tramp of an archangel, uttering these enlivening 
words, * Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead ; and Christ shall give thee light' 

All persons whatever, however decent and mo- 
ral, that are in an unregenerated state, are repre- 
sented, in the strong metaphorical language of 
Scripture, as d^ad ; but happily it is a death from 
which we may raise ourselves by prayer ; and re- 
turning life will be cherished by heavenly influ- 
ence. 

For what says the friendly call ? ' Christ shall 
give thee light/ The san of righteousness shall 
shine into the dark chambers of thy bosom, dis- 
pel the shades of ignorance, and disperse the 
phantoms of folly and vanity that sported in the 
sunless region. Think, poor darkling mortal, 
what is promised thee ! ' Christ shall give thee 
light' As the sun in the morning breaks into 
thy chamber windows, and thou arisest from thy 
bed to feel his genial beams, and see all nature 
reassuming her beautiful colours; so the light of 
Christ, the light of grace, shall beam upon the 
soul, by the operation of the Holy Ghost, and 
thou shalt arise, and see the truth as it is in Jesus 
—see the beauty of holiness — ^the day-spring from 
on high — feel new vital warmth glowing in thy 
bosom; and 'though you have lien among the 
pots, (in the mire and rubbish of worldly vanity,) 
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yet shall you be as a dove which hath silver 
wings, and her feathers like gold/* 

After living the few days of oar pilgrimage thns 

awake to God, awake to Christ, awake to the 

blessed inflaences of the Holy Ghost, your body, 

indeed, shall lie down, and pay that debt to oa- 

ture which we must all pay ; yet your soul shail 

separate from it, (though not without a pang, yet) 

full of hope. Old age, or disease, or aGcidents 

will indeed bring your poor, frail, perishing Oesh 

(for such is that of the strongest, the yoongest, 

the most beautiful of us all) to the grave; yoar 

bones must lie down in the dust, from which thej 

were taken, and the mourners shall go about the 

streets; but let them not mourn without hope. 

Thy flesh shall rest in hope ; peaceful shalt tbmi 

sleep till the morning of the resurrection ; when Ae 

trumpet shall sound, and a voice shall be beird, 

sweeter than the sweetest music to the renrini 

ear: ''Awake! awake! thou that deepest^ and, 

arise from the dead^ and I will give thee Ught* 

life, glory, and immortality. Sleep no move! 

Arise, put on thy beautiful garments !— My fjnoq 

is rising upon thee. Go — blessed spirit, andia 

the vesture of a new and glorified body, aUn 

among the spirits of just men made perfiBd— 

thyself a spirit, an immortal spirit Sleep at 

more in the arms of death ; for death is aubdoed; 

and as, like a faithful soldier, yon watched vMfc 

me in the militant state, you shall now join me ia 

the triumphal. Sleep no more the sleep of death; 

but rise, and exult in light ineffable V* 
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SECTION LVI. 

On the Peace of God, that calm and composed State, 
which is produced by the Christian Philosophy, and 
is unknown to the Epicurean, Stoic, and all other 
Philosophy, ancient and modem. 

fi GBNBRAL prospect of human life presents a 
we&e of turbulence, of which the troubled ocean 
IS an emblem. But there is a sweet, a peaceable, 
I tranquil state of self-possession, whether exter- 
sal circumstances are prosperous or adverse, which 
»ii8titutes the most solid happiness of which hu- 
man nature is capable. This enjoyment, arising 
from moderate desires, a regulated imagination, 
iifdj hopes, and full confidence in the Deity, is 
dMt chief good, which philosophers have vainly 
nught in the schools, by the strongest efforts of 
muttsisted reason. What then can point it out, if 
BSMon, improved by science to the highest degree, 
has not been able to find it P The answer is ob- 
fkms. The religion of Jesus Christ offers to its 
ilnoere votaries the peace of Grod, ' which passeth 
all understanding ; ' a kind and degree of happi- 
Mn, which no language can clearly express ; which 
tiie understanding cannot adequately conceive, 
ttongh the heart can feel it, with the most delight- 
fill experience. 

" The peace of God," (says the world,) " what 
21 it?** They know it not. Many have no con- 
option of happiness, independent of external 
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circumstances ; the toys of childhood protmcted 
to age. They do not search for it in themselves, 
but in the eyes of the world. All their enjoy- 
ments must be violent, sensual, or, at least, osten- 
tatious. Admire them, talk of them, flatter them; 
let the diamal papers exhibit their names in capi- 
tals, and fashion crowd to their door; let their 
equipages be splendid, and their mansions magni- 
ficent, their egress and regress recorded in the 
daily histories, or they sicken in the midrt of 
health ; they pine in the midst of abandance; the 
rose on their bosoms loses its fragrance ; the honey 
on their palates, its flavour. To be celebrated, 
even for folly, even for vice, is to them an enviable 
notoriety ; to be unnoticed in public circles, in the 
midst of every real blessing and solid comfort it 
home, infuses a bitter into all those sweets, which 
God in his bounty has lavished. 

But the felicity arising from the peace of God is 
neither the tumultuous ecstacy of the fanatic, nor 
the noisy merriment of the prodigal. It seek no 
plaudits, it makes no parade. It blazes not OQt 
like the sudden eruptions of a volcano ; but bans 
like the vestal 6 re, clear and constant, with s 
warmth that invigorates, without scorching ; with 
a light that illuminates, without dazzling the vi- 
sual faculty. 

Thus desirable, how is the peace of God to be 
obtained P It is an important question. Let v 
enter on the research. If we enter on it with dis- 
positions truly humble and sincere, there is little 
doubt but we shall experience the truth of tbst 
comfortable declaration : " Ask, and it shall be 
" given ; seek, and ye shall find.' 
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tat said the wisdom of pagan antiquity, on 
eans of securing peace or tranquillity P Much 
as plausible ; little to the purpose, 
was the advice of an ancient philosopher: 
ject yourself to reason, and you shall be re- 

to no other subjection.'* Experience, how- 
has evinced that human reason, under a 
f of circumstances, is too weak and fallible to 
pended upon, for the full security of human 
aess. What he vainly attributed to reason, 
vith justice be ascribed to religion. Religion, 
mderstood, and duly attended to, is capable 
ing much of that freedom from passion and 
'bation, to which philosophy in vain pre- 
1 Not that I mean to arrogate too much, 
lim more than truth and experience will al- 
Bven in favour of religion. While man pre- 

the nature which God gave him, he must 
lue subject to the transient impulse of those 
ions from external objects which excite pas- 
ind disturb repose. 

I contend for is, that religion, vital religion, 
iligion of the heart, is the most powerful 
ary of reason, in waging war with the pas- 

and promoting that sweet composure which 
tutes the peace of God. Reason may point 
hat is right, but she wants authority in the 
; of most men, to enforce obedience to her 
lands. Here religion steps in with majestic 

and gives the sanction of a law to the dic- 
3f discretion. 

ecommend, therefore, to him who wishes to 
1 the peace of God, a diffidence in human 
a, however strong by nature, and however 
)ved by study. A confidence in it leads to 
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that pride which God resisteth. But I mean this 
diffidence to be chiefly confined to the operatiom 
of reason in religious disquisitions. Things abore 
reason are not to be rejected as contrary to reason, 
but to be received with a reverential awe, and a 
devout submission of the understanding to the 
God who gave it. 

He, then, who wishes to tranquillize his boflom, 
must have recourse to more powerful medicinei 
than those of an empirical philosophy. Philo- 
sophy has been tried, from the earliest ages to the 
present hour, with little success. Philosophy is 
cold and inactive. She may influence and direct 
the understanding ; but she cannot warm the nStc- 
lions with the love, of God and virtue. Sentiment 
is necessary to impel the heart, to g^ide or regu- 
late even the virtuous passions ; and no sentiment 
is so efficacious for this purpose as the devotional. 
' The word of God,' as the strong language of 
Scripture expresses it, '.is quick and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even 
to the dividing asunder of soul 'and spirit, and 
of the joints and marrow ; and is a discemer of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart.' 

From the shallow streams of philosophy ve 
must hasten to the living fountain of the Christian 
religion. It is the influence of God on the heart 
of man, the divine operation of the Holy Spirit 
on the spirit of human creatures, which alone can 
bestow a permanent tranquillity; that peace of 
God which passeth all understanding ; that peaee» 
which no human eloquence can clearly explain; 
which no human sagacity can, by its own niMS- 
sisted efforts, procure ; but which the devout heart 
of the believer feels with joy and gratitude. 
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Phis is the polar influence which can alone fix 
tremulous needle^ and point it directly to 
aven ; streaming into the heart of man an ema- 
ion of divinity. 

!iet us then take a view of the fruits of the 
irit, as they are beautifully described by the 
wtle. ' The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
ice, long sufferings gentleness, goodness, faith^ 
ekness, temperance.' — ^These lovely virtues have 
latural tendency to produce equanimity, self- 
isession, a serene, placid, delightful frame of 
nd, such as the sages of old conceived, indeed, 
t could not either procure or communicate, 
ese make an earth a heaven, and render it evi- 
nt, beyond a doubt, that the true Christian, 
er all the boasts of the gay voluptuary, is the 
J man of pleasure. 

The worldly man of pleasure is, indeed, for the 
»8t part, a man of pleasure only in name. His 
ins, upon the whole, greatly outweigh his plea- 
res; or his insensibility, contracted by excess, 
ives him in the midst of all that luxury can 
read before him, in a state very remote from the 
joyments of the temperate, humble, and sincere 
liever, 

[t would not be right to describe things in a 
clamatory and rhetorical manner, so as to violate 
s truth of representation, for the sake of main- 
niog even the cause of religion. But expe- 
nce will justify me in asserting, that the nume- 
18 tribes in the gay and elevated circles, who 
mie happiness in dissipation only, and never 
nk of God, but to swear with levity by his name, 
libit many external signs of singular irritation, 
i peculiar misery. They appear to have no 
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resources in their own bosom. They depend on 
precarious externals, on the will and co-operation 
of others, for all their pleasures. Change of place 
is their grand remedy for their uneasy sensatioiu.' 
Like a sick man, who turns from side to side on 
his bed, in hope of that sleep which his ferer 
denies, they fly to various scenes of public resort, 
in the midst of amusements, unamused ; in the 
midst of pleasure, unpleased ; and reluctaodj 
return to their home, where God has given them a 
good inheritance. They have used, or rather 
abused, all their comforts. They are glutted with 
pleasure. Nothing has the grace of novelty to 
recommend it. Behold their dissatisfied counte- 

' Lucretius well descriVes this restleflsness ^— 

Gommutare locum, quasi onus deponere posfit. 
Exit ssBpe foras magnis ex sBdibus ille, 
Esse domi quern pertaesum esl^ subitoque revertit ; 
Quippe foris nihilo melius qui sentiat esse. 
Currit agens mamuw ad villam ; hie pnecipitanter 
Auxilium tectis quasi ferre aidentibus instans : 
Oscitat extemplo^ tetigit cum limina villas. 
Aut abit in sonmum gravis ; atqne oblivis quserit; 
Aut etiam properans urbem petit, atque revisit 
Hoc se quisque modo fugit : at, quod scilicet, ut fit, 
Effugere baud potis est, ingratis nseret, et angit 

Liacrethii* 

'^ They know not what they would have, but are cootisu^ 
seeking diange of place, in ike hope of laying down the bt- 
den of time. Tirc^ of home, one nuui leaves his noble mn- 
sion, as of^en as he can, and then returns to it all on a sndte; 
just as miserable abroad as at home. Another drives his hoov 
full speed to bis country-hous^ dashing along as if he hi^ 
heard the house was on nre, and was hastening to extnigid^ 
the flames. He no sooner sets his foot within the doon, thsak* 
begins to yawn or fitUs fast asleep ; striving to forget hinidf i» 
slumbers ; or else he turns the horses' heads and hurriei |i^ 
haste up to town again. Thus every one tries to run awiv d>0 
himself ; but he cannot escape a pursuer that sticks aot w 
him, and torments him whether he will or no.** 
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inces, and their artificial smiles, to hide them at 
e gay places of public amusement. Their ap- 
atite grown dull, this world affording no new joy, 
id the next never in their thoughts, they are, at 
:8t, the slaves of folly, and, at last, .the victims 
r despair. 

How different is it with him who has happily 
den tinctured with religion in his early age, and 
iamed to seek, as his chief good, ' the peace of 
rod which passeth all understanding P ' ' Great 
eace have they that love thy law.'^ I do not 
ffirm that the Christian religion pretends, like the 
rrogant philosophy of the stoics, to place man out 
f the reach of evil, or to render him insensible 
f misery. A certain portion of evil and misery 
J to be the lot of every mortal ; and wise pur- 
poses are effected by chastisement, when suffered 
operate in its regular manner in the production 
•f humility, godly sorrow, repentance, and amend- 
ment. But this I say, and am justified in the as- 
ertion by the Scriptures of God, and by the ex- 
•erience of many pious believers, there is nothing 
'hich can lessen the evils of life so much, or teach 
man to bear them with such fortitude, as a full 
ependence on God, and a habit of seeking plea- 
ire in warm yet rational devotion. It will ever 
e found by those who thus seek it faithfully. 
It is not, indeed, to be believed, but that God, 
'hose Providence superintends the animal and 
egetable world, and the inanimate creation, 
hould watch over the spiritual with peculiar care, 
Old conduct it by his immediate influence. A 
»ol, therefore, which, by piety and charity, hum- 

' Psalm, cxix. 165. 
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bly endeavours to obey tbe rerealed will of God, 
and to render itself acceptable to tbe eye which 
is too pure to behold iniquity without offence, will 
probably be sure of peculiar reg^ard. No evil lo 
great shall- happen to it; no misfortune so heavy 
shall befall it, but that a way to escape shall be 
opened, or a supernatural power of baring it sA 
forded. A ray of sunshine will beam upon it fiom 
the fountain of spiritual light, when the woiid 
presents nothing but dark clouds. Like the Aljmie 
mountain, the good and devout Christian riiei 
above the clouds, and enjoys a glorious sunshine, 
which erring mortals below him cannot partake 
He who enjoys the peace of God, may be said to 
resemble the halcyon, whose nest floats on tbe 
glassy sea, undisturbed by the agitation of tbe 
waves. 

Men deem themselves fortunate in obtaining 
the patronage of a fellow-creature like themselveik 
elevated by the favour of a prince, or by his own 
industry, above the common level. They M 
themselves safe, under his protection, from tfaf 
evils of poverty. Yet what is the protection c 
man, of princes and nobles, to the protection < 
the Lord of lords, the King of kings, the Rd 
of princes? But the pious Christian belief 
firmly that he enjoys the unspeakable advanti 
It is a continual feast to him. It is a perem 
spring of living water. In adversity or prof 
rity, his chief good remains like the mount 
which cannot be moved. It is the rock of i 
on which he builds the fair fabric of his felici 

What is there, in all the pomp of the n 
and the enjoyments of luxury, the grati6cati< 
passion, compara\Ae \x> vVi^ \xvcvq^\1 delight 
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good conscience ? It is the health of the mind. 
It is a sweet perfume, that diffuses its fragrance 
orer every thing near it, without exhausting its 
store. Unaccompanied with this, the gay pleasures 
of this world are like brilliants to a diseased eye, 
music to a deaf ear, wine in an ardent fever, or 
dainties in the langour of an ague. To lie down 
on the pillow, after a day spent in temperance, in 
beneficence, and piety, how sweet is it ! How dif- 
ferent from the state of him, who reclines, at an 
unnatural hour, with his blood inflamed, his head 
tiirobbing with wine and gluttony, his heart aching 
with rancorous malice, his thoughts totally es- 
tranged from him who has protected him in the 
day and will watch over him, ungrateful as he is, 
in the night season ! A good conscience is, in- 
deed, the peace of God. Passions lulled to sleep, 
dear thoughts, cheerful temper, a disposition to be 
pleased with every obvious and innocent object 
aioand ; these are the effects of a good conscience ; 
these are the things which constitute happiness; 
and these condescend to dwell with the poor man, 
in his humble cottage in the vale of obscurity. In 
the magnificent mansion of the proud and vain, 
fitter the exteriors of happiness, the gilding, the 
trapping, the pride, and the pomp ; but in the de- 
eeot habitation of piety is oilener found the downy 
nest of heavenly peace ; that solid good, of which 
die parade of the vain, the frivolous, and volup- 
tuous, is but a shadowy semblance. 

I see a crowd, travelling, by choice, on the Sun- 
day, (the day of rest appointed for man and beast, 
^ the benevolent Being who made them,) with a 
^)eed that almost outstrips the wind. Whither 
•"B they hastening'? To the regions ol d^\^X\ 
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some place of modish resort ; where the sound of 
the viol invites; where the song, and the dance, 
and the festive hoard, promise pleasure withoQt 
alloy. Join the train awhile, and mark the event 
The variety of ohjects dissipates care for a short 
time ; hut weariness soon ensues, and satiety con- 
verts the promised pleasure to indifference, at 
least, if not to pain. And now they return to 
their home, the seat of plenty, with countenances 
that hy no means express satisfaction at what 
is just past; that satisfaction which might have 
heen expected, considering the preparation, the 
expense, the haste, and the eagerness, which ap- 
peared in the commencement and progress of the 
fashionahle excursion. Piety, charity, dcMiiestic 
comfort, have all heen sacrificed at the shrine of 
fashion; and the fickle, unfeeling deity has be- 
stowed nothing in return, hut weariness, languor, 
and a total disrelish of the pleasures of simplicity, 
the sweets of innocence, the feast of benevolence, 
and the enlivening ardour of devotion. 

To contrast the scene, I picture a regular, re- 
spectable, religious family, spending their time, 
after the performance of their social, public, or 
professional duties, around the domestic fire-8ide» 
in peace and love. Every countenance is illa- 
minated with cheerfulness. No tedium, no ex- 
hausted spirits, no pale, ghastly visages, from dM 
vigils of the card-table ; no envious feelings, no 
jealousy nor rage at the sight of superior spks- 
dour. Pleased with a well-spent day, they M 
on their knees before they retire to repose, and 
thank the Giver of all comfort for the mercies al- 
ready received; and pray, with humble confi- 
dence, for protection in the night, and continoanoe 
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of mercy during the remainder of life. Cheerful 
snd refreshed, they rise in the morning, and go 
forth to the labours of life, chanting the carols of 
pious gratitude. Here is enjoyment of existence ; 
this is life indeed,' with a perpetual relish; not 
Attended with the tumultuary ardours of a fever, 
but the gentle, pleasant warmth of sound health. 

You, therefore, who, blessed by Providence 
with profusion of wealth, are enabled to make 
pleasare your constant pursuit, try the experi- 
ment, whether pleasure of the purest kind is not 
x> be drawn from the fquntains of piety and divine 
ove. Amusements and pleasures, commonly so 
»lled, are not to be rigidly renounced. They are 
lot only allowable, but desirable and useful ; so- 
acing poor human nature in its sorrows, and pro- 
noting, by temporary relaxation, the energies of 
rirtue. But surely it is possible to retain reli- 
pouB principles inviolate, and to be uniformly 
iduated by religious sentiments, in a life occa- 
lionally diversified by cheerful, and moderate, and 
nnocent amusements. Only 'keep your heart 
nth all diligence.' Let your imagination be 
ileased ; your thoughts occasionally diverted ; but 
«t your heart be unseduced from the love of 
tiim who first loved you. Let your affections still 
Mint, like the needle to the north, wherever the 
ressel is blown by the winds, towards God. Your 
liands may be employed, your tongue employed, 
font feet employed, in the avocations of social 
ife and civil society; but let your heart be at 
eiBure for the things which belong unto your 

' Hoc est yivere. 
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peace; which will render your life constantly 
cheerful, and your death as little painful as the 
struggles of nature will admit 

It is never improper to caution the Christian, 
who seeks the peace of God, against such a de- 
gree of impassioned religion as tends, by its 
violence, to destroy all true devotion, or to ab- 
breviate its continuance. There certainly are 
religious persons, who, through the disorder of 
their imaginations, and weakness of judgment, 
seem not to enjoy that tranquillity, or peace of God, 
which religion is calculated to produce. 

Gentleness and moderation contribute to the 
increase as well as duration of our most refined 
enjoyments. We see nothing of esctreme rigouri 
nothing of unnatural austerity, nothing of intem- 
perate ardour, in the devotion of our Saviour or 
his disciples ; so that they seem to be no less re- 
pugnant to the gospel, than to reason and philo- 
sophy. Nothing violently passionate is durable; 
no, not even the ecstacies of religion. Violent 
passion is like a flood after great rains. How- 
ever it may rush in torrents for a day, it will 
exhaust itself, and dwindle to the shallow stream, 
scarcely creeping within the banks of its natunl 
channel. 

The passions are the chief destroyers of our 
peace; the storms and tempests of the moial 
world. To extirpate them is impossible, if it 
were desirable. But to regulate them by habitoil 
care, is not so difficult, and is certainly worth all 
our attention. Many men do evidently acquire s 
wonderful command of their passions, in the pie- 
sence of their superiors, or when their temponl 
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interest is concerned. And shall we not attempt 
it in the presence of God dwelling in us, and for 
an everlasting interest P 

The task is facilitated hy the grace of God, 
which certainly co-operates with man in every 
virtuous endeavour. To Jesus Christ, then, let 
us have recourse, as to the hest philosopher. He 
who said to the sea, ' Be still,' will calm our 
passions, as he smoothed the waves. Peace was 
the legacy which he left to his followers. Hear 
bis bland and soothing words : ' Peace I leave 
with you, my peace I give unto you; not as 
the world giveth give I unto you.' ' The work 
of righteousness,' says Isaiah, ' is peace ; and the 
effect of righteousness, quietness and assurance 
for ever.' ' Grace and peace be multiplied unto 
you,' says St. Peter, through the knowledge of 
Grod, and of our Lord Jesus Christ' 

' Not as the world giveth,' says our Saviour, 
'give I peace.' The world speaks peace, when 
there is no peace. Dissipation, variety of worldly 
business, worldly cares, worldly company, riot, 
noise, intemperance, produce a tumult, which ba- 
nishes reflection, but cannot cause serenity, self- 
possession, and composure. The sick man, who 
has recourse to opium and strong drink to lull his 
malady in a deceitful oblivion, increases his pain 
and his danger. 

The Christian seeks peace, by seeking pardon of 
Grod by repentance. ' Acquaint thyself with 
G^od, and be at peace.' He seeks peace, by 
keeping a watch on those great destroyers of it, his 
passions. On these tumultuous waves he pours the 
oil of Christian love, and they are calm. Thus he 
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lives; at peace witb himselC at peace with bit 
neighbour, and at peace witb his (rod. 

Thus he lives; and when be quits this earthly 
scene, (like a river, whose banks are flowery^ and 
whose waters limpid and smooth,) he glides, nn- 
ruffled, into the ocean of eternity. Go, then, gen- 
tle Spirit, to the realms of peace, and enjoy the 
peace of God ! — in the bosom of thy Father, and 
our Father.' ' Very pleasant bast thou been onto 
us,'* during the time of thy sojourning here. 
Dove-like were thy manners ; for the Spirit^ which 
descended like a dove, inspired thee with ever)' 
amiable disposition, and above all with the love of 
peace, national and public, as well as internal: 
and blessed are the peace- makers; theirs shall be 
the peace of God which passeth all understanding, 
in the kingdom of heaven. 

In the kingdoms of the earth, indeed, there is 
seldom any lasting peace. What Christian but 
must drop a tear over the fertile realms of Chritt- 
eodom crimsoned with human blood ; shed at the 
instigation of the spirit of Apollyon, or the do- 
troyer, taking his abode in hearts which have le- | 
jected the Holy Ghost, the spirit of love, the God | 
of peace ! May the rulers of the world ' receive tlw 
Spirit of Christ,' and heal the wounds of the peo- 
ple ; so shall they experience, in the hour of tbdr 
own distress, the peace of God which passeth sll 
understanding, and their crowns shall be immortaL 

* John, XX. 17. * 2 Smb. i. 28. 
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SECTION LVII. 

eral Reflections on Happiness — Errors in the 
trsuit of it — No sublunary Happiness perfect — 
hrist's Invitation to the wretched — Christian Phi- 
saphy affords the highest earthly Satisfaction — 
s Summum Bonum is a State of Grace, or the En- 
yment of divine Favour, 

Rrhat purpose are laboured declamadons on the 
;ry of man ? He can want no studied proofs 
k wretchedness which he sees in others, and 
I in his own bosom. To expatiate on the symp- 
B of a disease, without pointing out a cure or an 
riation, is only to add to the pain, by increasing 
impatience of the. sufferer. 
Tter all the melancholy pictures of human life, 
ust be allowed, that there is much comfort in 
world, blended with its misery. Look abroad, 
1 the library into real life, and you will see a 
eral appearance of cheerfulness. Though clouds 
rvene, sunshine predominates. The labourer 

mechanic chant over their daily toil; and 
igh they pause to wipe the sweat off their brow, 
im to their work, after a short but hearty meal 
the sweetest slumbers, not only without a mur- 
•, but with alacrity, 
he prospect of reward at the close of a labori- 

day, the vicissitudes of rest and labour, the 
session of ideas in active employment, the 
mth and agitation of the animal spirits conse- 
nt on exertion, superinduce a delightful obli- 
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vion of care, and render the state of those who are 
supposed to be the least happy, the poor and labo- 
rious, frequently most pleasurable. 

Nor let the higher ranks among us be envioosly 
and malignantly misrepresented. Many in the 
higher ranks devote their time to business and 
pleasure alternately, and though ' the harp and the 
viol, the tabret and pipe, and wine, are in their 
feasts;*^ yet some of them, guided by prudenoei 
moderation, and piety, take a delight, at the same 
time, ' in regarding the work of the Lord, and con- 
sidering the operations of his hands;'* suffering 
neither pleasure nor business to interrupt their en- 
deavour to improve in grace, and to exercise them- i 
selves in works of devotion and charity. With re- 
spect to charity, which distinguishes this age and 
nation above all nations on the face of the earth, 
by whom are the great establishments for all infir- 
mities and casualties raised and supported, but hy 
the rich and noble, by successful men in business, 
who most benevolently endeavour to communicate 
the happiness to which they were bom, or with 
which Providence has blessed their exertions? 
Happy in themselves, they endeavour to deserve or 
sanctify their prosperity, by imitating him who 
gave it, in acts of most disinterested beneficenoe. 
For a proof of this, look into our public diaries^ 
and the registers of great charities ; and see hov 
eagerly the rich and great contribute to their sap- 
port. 

So that, upon the whole, there is certainly tt 
appearance of goodness and of joy on the fiice d 
human affairs ; and this appearance, in many case^ 

' Isa. y. 12. * Ibid. 
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18, most certainly, supported by reality. The world 
aboands with good as well as evil. Our own dis- 
position and discontent too often poison and em- 
bitter the rich repast. 

It is indeed evident that there is more good than 
eifil in the world. Plenty is certainly more com- 
mon than scarcity ; health than sickness*; ease than 
pain. And this is so far confirmed by experience, 
as to render the descriptions of human misery, 
which we read in declamatory harangues, worthy 
of little credit and attention. Few, comparatively, 
know what it is to be completely miserable. T^o 
of DS, in this country, does not every day enjoy 
some solid comfort P A vast majority is warmly 
clothed, plentifully fed, and accommodated with a 
house for shelter, and a bed for repose. 

Yet let the balance be held evenly. There is, 
we all experience, an abundance of evil in the 
world ; and it is aggravated and actually increased 
by fear, and the activity of a lively imagination. 

It is true also, that the best of our pleasures and 
enjoyments are rather amusive, than perfectly and 
durably satisfactory. For who ever declared him- 
self, in the midst of grandeur, pleasure, opulence, 
happy to the utmost extent of his wishes P Who 
but, in some moments, has felt a sentiment of dis- 
eontent P Who ever said, ' I am now in that 
Kttled state of enjoyment and perfect contentment, 
that I conceive not a wish of addition to it ; I look 
not to a future day for an increase : I acquiesce ; 
fiee at once from hope and from fear ?* An in- 
voluntary sigh rises in the height of our pros- 
perity. 

I shall think myself not uselessly employed in 
tbe endeavour to discover the causes of man's failure 
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in search of satisfaction. What is it that dashes 
his sweetest and most plentiful cup with a bitter 
mixture ? 

Jn the first place, man raises his expectations too 
high ; beyond what nature and experience justify ; 
when he ventures to promise himself any happiness 
without defect, and without abatement ; a sun with- 
out spot; a sky without a cloud. The world is not 
our home. The world is now old ; and the experi- 
ment of attaining to perfection of happiness has 
been tried by every individual that ever existed in 
it. Many have left on record an account of their 
experiments, and nn uniform avowal of disappoint- 
ment He, therefore, that would taste the happi- 
ness allowed to human nature, must learn to take U 
aim at marks within his reach, to be duly sensible L 
of little advantages and common blessings daily, h 
exemption from evil, from pain, from debt, from |]^ 
extreme want, from infamy, from exile, from im- 1^ 
prisonment. How much happier is he who has t u^ 
sufficiency of food, of raiment, a comfortable house; h^ 
and a warm bed, than millions of the human race, ji^f 
in savage climes ! Yet these things are littk 
thought of by those who murmur at the evils of 
life, and pine with the misery of their own sitof 
tion. Something unpossessed still torments; J^hh 
all wish to appear happy. |yfa 

Many things which, in the midst of our ooffl* 
plaints, we possess and enjoy in security, wooU 
perhaps render half of our fellow-creatures rapto-lBi 
rously delighted, though they, who were bom ti 
them, pay them not the least attention, in the 
gemess of reaching after something more, 
thing higher, something better, to be enjoyed 
a future day; that day which never comet 
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lortal man. Tbe possession of our senses entire, 
f our limbs uninjured, of knowledge and skill, of 
iends and companions, is often overlooked, though 
: would be the ultimate wish of many, who, as far 
s we can judge, deserve it as much as ourselves. 

Men always compare themselves with those 
rho are above them, without once looking into 
tie vale below, where thousands stand gazing at 
bem with envy and admiration. By this unfor- 
inate comparison, their own good things lose 
luch of their value in their own esteem, and some- 
imes become totally insipid. 

When we consider the number and variety of 
vils, almost intolerable, in the life of man, we 
bould learn to esteem every disaster incident to 
uman nature, which has not yet fallen to our 
yt, as a just cause of self-congratulation, com- 
lacency, and gratitude. But, through envy, we 
im from the misfortunes of others ; and think 
aly of those advantages which give them a supe- 
ority over our own condition. If we see a man 
eaf, or dumb, or blind, or lame, or poor, or in 
isgrace, we do not derive comfort from the con- 
deration of our own exemption from his defects 
ad calamities; but if we observe another adorned 
ith beauty, endued with strength, elevated to a 
igh rank, or loaded with riches, we secretly re- 
ine that we have not been equally blessed with 
orldly prosperity. 

But let us consider how many there are, who 
ould envy every one who has but health and 
berty. Go into an hospital. Visit a poor-house. 
Eispect a prison. Compare your own health, your 
wn competency, your own liberty, hard as you 
Bern your lot, with the friendless wretch, who 
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lies in the agony of pain, or languor of disease, 
with nolielp bat the cold hand of official charity. 
No kind relative to sooth with his bland Toice, to 
close his eyes, and shed a tear on his departure. 
Compare your lot with his who is loaded with 
chains, where the iron enters his soul, in a cold 
and damp dungeon. Compare it with that of 
your poorer neighbours, at the next door. Com- 
pare it with that of all the sons and daughters 
of affliction, a large family— every where to be 
found. 

Men are, indeed, too apt to despise what are 
called little advantages, common comforts, daily 
pleasures, hourly conveniences ; whereas they are 
often of the highest importance ; as the general 
happiness of life is usually made up of particu- 
lars, which appear minute, but the sum of which 
makes a great total. — We wait till to-morrow to 
be happy ; alas ! why not to-day P Shall we be 
younger? Are we sure we shall be healthier? 
Shall we see better, hear better, taste better? 
Look at some aged miser, and judge. Then why, 
in the name of reason, cannot we be happy to-day, 
with a competency and a clear conscience P 

We are unwilling to be satisfied with the plea- 
sures of simplicity, and the delights of nature. 
The beasts around us are contented. The lark 
soars, and sings in exultation; but man, forget- 
ful of nature, must have recourse to art, to pro- 
cure satisfaction; and thingps seem to have little 
relish, which are not seasoned by difficulty of at- 
tainment. The greater part of worldlings, espe- 
cially g^amesters, esteem mere tranquillity of mind, 
and ease of body, a state of insipidity. 

But, considering the number of evils in life, 
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man shoald learn to esteem every one which he 
has escaped, a just cause of self-congratulation 
and of gratitude. The absence of evil is a real 
good. Peace, quiet, exemption from pain, should 
be a continual feast The aching of a tooth may 
deprive us of all complacency in the midst of 
plenty and magnificence. A fit of the gout or 
stone may make a. crown of gold and emeralds, 
a crown of thorns. Then while we have no pain, 
no ache, no sickness, why do we not enjoy our 
tranquillity with pious exultation P 

Here seems to be the grand error. There is 
a more general desire to appear happy, than to 
be so. Men live in the eyes of their neighbours. 
They wish to possess a glittering happiness, 
careless of its solidity. They are desirous of 
being envied, talked of; and, in reaching ailer 
the shadow, they drop the substance. 

Such, and many more, are the mistakes of men, 
in the pursuit of happiness. They all originate 
from a desertion of truth and simplicity ; from a 
n^lect of God and grace ; from vanity, pride, 
folly, and vice. 

But even the wise, the virtuous, the religious, 
and the comparatively happy, are still no more 
than men ; and, being men, are subject to much 
real misery, to bodily pains, diseases, infirmity, 
decay, and worldly losses and crosses. The gar* 
dens of the world produce only deciduous flowers. 
Perennial ones must be sought in the delightful 
regions of heaven. Roses without thorns are the 
growth of Paradise alone. 

Thither then let us repair. And, happily, we 
are called by an invitation, no less urgent than 
kind and merciful. ' Come unto me,* I says a 
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friendly Toice, ' all ye that lationr and are heary 
laden, and I will give you rest'^ Let ds con- 
sider the words properly, and allow them their 
full weight upon our hearts. The Redeemer of 
mankind, commission^ from the Creator^ utters 
from his own mouth, the gracious summons, 
' Come unto me/ As if he had said : 

*' Your own wisdom, your own endeayours, un- 
assisted, are insufficient to secure your happiness, 
and rescue you from misery. ' Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.'** And who is there among us that 
does not labour? and who is there that is not 
heavy laden P and who does not want rest in the 
pilgrimage of life P The burden of our sins, the 
burden of our diseases, the burden of our years, 
press heavily on us, and gladly would many re- 
sign their lives in weariness, if there were no dan- 
ger of a world unknown ; where heavier burdens 
may await him who impatiently throws down the 
load of life. 

Thanks be to God that Jesus Christ will either 
lighten our load, or give us strength to bear it 
He has, reconciled us to God ; he has taught us 
to consider our Maker as our friend and father; 
and that all things will work together for our good. 
* Who will show us any good P* * Jesus Christ has 
shown us our supreme good. 

At his departure from us, he left us not alone ; 
hut sent his Comforter to us — ^the Holy Spirit of 
God ; who will continue with all true Christians, 
even to the end of the world. It is he who pre* 
serves a lively, energetic devotion in us ; and not 

' Matt. xi. 28. « PmIiii iv . 6. 
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only sanctifies and comforts, but illuminates our 
souls with the beams of grace. The happiness 
of man, after all that has been said upon it, de- 
pends upon a participation of this holy assistance ; 
upon the divine Paraclete, the God of consolation : 
and the misery of man is spiritual desertion. 

Here then let us rest. Adieu to the distrac- 
tion of philosophy ; the never-ceasing disputes of 
unassisted reason; the dogmatical decisions of 
learned pride and empty vanity. To be happy, 
we must be blessed with the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. In adversity, in prosperity, in sickness, 
and in health, our joys will be pure, our sorrow 
lightened with this holy emanation of the Deity 
in our bosoms. Natural evil we must feel ; moral 
evily and its effects, we shall often experience; 
but there will still remain in our hearts, if regen- 
erated, a cordial drop, a source of sweet enjoy- 
ment, of which no external circumstances can ut- 
terly deprive us. 

The method of obtaining this blessing, is to 
perform our duty to ourselves, our neighbours, 
and our Grod, with pure hearts, and a sincere de- 
sire to conform to the will of our Maker. Much 
time must be given to devotion ; more to the of- 
fices of charity ; much to works of industry in our 
etUing or profession ; while some may be indulged 
to innocent diversion. The heart will thus be 
lenovated, and that change produced in our dis- 
potitionSy which is termed in Scripture, the becom- 
ing a new man ; and, in the language of theology, 
ngeneration. 

Little do they know, who are involved in the 
continual hurry and dissipation of the world, of 
this wonderful change in human nature, and its 
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heightening effect on the enjoyment of life. Busi- 
ness and diversions can afford no delight compir 
rable to the sweet sensations of a soul composed 
and tranquillized by divine grace. In this state, 
a charming serenity diffuses itself over the mind, 
which becomes, like those happy climes of poesy 
where every breeze is gentle as a zephyr, the 
spring perpetual, and the earth teems, at the same 
time, with flowers of the finest hue, and fruits of 
the most delicious flavour. Nothing sublunary, 
indeed, is perfect ; but there is every reason to 
believe, that the state of the regenerated Chris- 
tian approaches as nearly to the bliss of heaven, 
as it is possible, while the soul is encumbered with 
a mortal body. 

We set out in search of happiness, and here 
we have found it. The question ' who will show 
* us any good P ' * is now answered. The chief 
good of man is a state of grace. Other preten- 
sions to it are like shadows to the substance; 
which they may resemble in shape, while they 
want its essence, its duration, its solidity. What 
we have found, let us never lose. Let us build 
upon a rock. Let us daily grow in grace, and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Thus shall our happiness in this lifer 
founded, as it will be, in piety, virtue, and the 
consequent favour of God, rise to more perfect 
happiness in a future state, where the passioira and 
appetites of a mortal body shall not weigh down 
the pure ethereal Spirit that, in its present state, 
with wings all too feeble, continually aspires at its 
native clime. 

' Psalm IT. 
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Come then, ye who have wandered, like bleat- 
ing sheep distressed and famished, withoat a 
shepherd, come to Jesus Christ, to the shepherd 
of your souls, who shall feed you in a green pas- 
ture, and by the river-side. Come unto him, for 
he calls you, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden^ and he shall give you rest; rest, in your 
passage through this turbulent scene; and not 
only rest, but fulness of joy at his right hand, 
when your wearied bodies shall lie down in the 
peaceful grave. 



SECTION LVIII. 

Apologetical Conclusion; with a Recapitulation, and 
Addition of a few Particulars respecting the pre- 
ceding Subjects, 

The world, on a superficial view of it, presents 
an appearance of gaiety. Deeply engaged in the 
pursuit of gain, honour, and amusement, few men 
would lament, like Calypso in Telemachus, if they 
were immortal, and doomed to remain, in everlast- 
ing youth and health, on this low orb, wretched 
as it is represented. But as all are conscious that 
this is impossible, the next endeavour is to drown 
thought in the whirlpools of dissipation. Most 
persons, however, choose to be called Christians, 
and would be not a little disgusted with the ofh- 

s 2 
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cious monitor, who should venture to sugfgest to 
them that, as they seldom or never bestow on 
Christianity the least solicitude, they can have no 
just pretensions to the name. 

But busy as men are, in pursuits foreign to 
piety, it is certain that after a few short years^ the 
principal concern of the proudest^ bravest, and 
fairest of the sons and daughters of Adam, will be 
religion. To that friend, whom many slight in the 
season of youth, health, and prosperity, they will 
(secretly, perhaps, ^but eagerly) fly for succour, in 
the time of age, sorrow, sickness, and death. 
What, indeed, is man, in his most flourishing state P 
What, the most admired and distinguished indi- 
vidual of us all, but an infirm, dependent crea- 
ture; subject, from the cradle, to ten thousand 
evils ; doomed gradually, often painfuUy, to decay, 
and certainly, perhaps most deplorably, to die? 
Second childhood, idiotism, insanity, palsy, blind- 
ness, deafness, lameness ! ye are powerful preach- 
ers to those who mark well your ravages among 
the sons of men, once most highly distinguished 
for strength, comeliness, genius, all that charms 
the heart, and dazzles the imagination with tran- 
sient brilliancy. 

" Think, mortal," says the poet, " what it is to 
die.*' Think also, I add, what it is to see those 
whom we love die before us; die, agonized with 
pain, after languishing with lingering disease; to 
attend them with all the blandishments of afiec- 
tion, without being able to contribute to their 
ease, or add one moment to their existence, h 
there any partaker of human nature, however 
thoughtless, who, when he feels actually brought 
home to his own bosom, or to his own family, the 
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real calamities^ the sore distresses of life, will not 
be anxious to seek comfort of religion, to acquaint 
himself with God, and be at peace with him P 
His prospect in the world is forlorn and dismal. 
It is a Imrren land, where no water is. Though 
it flattered him in better days, it now turns away 
from him in the hour of his utmost need. Indeed, 
if it were still inclined to sooth him, it has no 
GordialB for his heart, no balsams for his wounded 
spirit. To heaven only he can look for comfort,* 

* As examples of men well known, and recently in the land 
of the living, teach more effectually than any precepts and ad- 
monitions, I have selected the two following, to show how men 
of the world and men of pleasure are affected by disease and 
the decays of age. 

The following verses, a translation of a Psalm, by the late 
Mr. Colman, who had been much conversant with the gay 
world, exhibit the state of mind to which the liveliest wits and 
men of fashion may be reduced, on a sudden, by sickness, by a 
stroke of the palsy, or any other malady. 

*^ Psalm xxxix. imitated in blank verse : — 

<< I wiU take heed, I said, 1 wiU take heed. 
Nor trespass with my tongue ; will keep my mouth 
As with a bridle, while the sinner's near. 
— 8ileBi I mus*d, and e'en from good refrain'd. 
Bat ftiU of pangs, my heart was hot within me ; 
The laboring fire burst fordi, and loosed my tongue. 
hotdf let me know the measure of my days ; 
MiJte me to know how weak, how frail I am ! 
My days are as a span, mine age as nothing, 
And man is altogether vanity. 
Man walketh in an empty shade ; in vain 
Diaqiiieting his soul, he heaps up riches, 
' Knowing not who shall gather diem. And now 
Where rests my hope ? — O Lord ! it rests with thee. 
Forgive me mine offences ! Make me not 
A aeora unto die foolish ! I was dumb. 
And open'd not my mouth, for 'twas thy doing. 
Oy take thy stroke away ! thy hand destroys me. 
WbeOf wiU) rebukes, thou chasteneth man for sin, 
Thoa mak'st his beauty to consume away : 
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and there he will not seek it in vain. Religion 
has confessedly furnished a sweet solace^ under 
extreme affliction, when the heart sickened at the 
pleasures of the world, and viewed its pageantries 
with contempt. Bitterer than wormwood has been 
the cup of adversity ; but religion has infused a 
honied drop into it, which has overcome the bit- 
terness : gloomy as midnight has been the lower- 
ing sky, but religion has tinged the clouds with 
gold and purple, and opened a prospect of the blue 
expanse. 

Distemper preys upon him, as a moth 

Fretting a garment. Ah, what then is man ? 

£y*ry man living is hat vanity ! 

Hear, hear my prayer, O Lord ! O hear my ery ! 

Pity my tears ! for I am in thy si^^t 

But as a stranger and a sojourner, 

As ail my fathers were. O, spare me then. 

Though hut a little, to regain my strength. 

Ere I be taken hence, and seen no more !**^^Qlman. 

Let us hear also lord Chesterfield, a complete man of the 
world. The following is an extract from one of his letters : — 

<< I have run,** says he, <' the silly rounds of bnsiiiess and 
pleasure, and have done with them aU. I have enjoyed all the 
pleasures of the world, and consequently know th^ futilitfi 
and do not regret their loss. I appraise them at their rw 
value, which is,%in truUi, very low. Whereas those that have 
not experienced, always overrate them. They oohr tee their 
gay outside, and are daszled with ^e glare. But I have beea 
b^ind the scenes. I have seen all the coarse pulleys and dirtj 
ropes which exhibit and move the gaudy machines ; and I have 
seen and smelt the tallow candles which illuminate the whole 
decoration, to the astonishment and admiration of die ignorsnt 
audience. 

'^ When I reflect on what I have seen, what I have hesid, 
and what I have done, I can hardly persuade mysdf that all 
that frivolous hurry of bustle and pleasure of the world had any 
reality ; but I look upon all that is passed, as one of Aose ro- 
mantic dreams, whidi opium commonly occasions ; and I do 
by no means denre to repeat t^e ntiOMeous dose, for die sake of 
the fugitive dream. 
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But what religion ? There is no religion but the 
Christian, which, in the present state of society, 
can make any claim to general reception. There is 
none but the Christian, which can afford the small- 
est consolation. Explode Christianity, as some 
pretenders to benevolence seem to wish, and you 
rob the blind of their surest guide, and .the wretched 
of their best friend and protector. You take away 
the staff of age, the chart and compass of youth, 
the pillow of pain, the grand column and orna- 
ment of human life. Man degenerates, without it, 
to a brute of superior sagacity to do mischief, and 
superior sensibility to suffer pain. 

But there are many, and those able and distin- 
guished men in the business of the world, who ap- 
pear to reject Christianity entirely. Many give it 
no attention ; ' but contented with the decencies of 
life, and coldly complying with outward forms, 

<< Shall I tell you tfaat I bear this melancholy situation witli 
that meritorious constancy and resignation which most people 
boast of I No; for I reaUy cannot help it. I bear it, because 
I must bear it, whether I will or no ! — I think of nodiing but 
killing time the best way I can, now that he is become my ene- 
my. It is my resolution to sleep in the carriage during the 
remainder of the journey.*' 

^^ You see," says bishop Home, remarking on this passage, 
^ in how poor, abject, and unpitied a condition, at a time when 
he most wanted help and comfort, the world left him and he 
left the world.** 

Cmnpare these words with those of another person, who took 
his leave of the world in a very different manner. 

^< I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand. I have fought a good fight ; I have finished my 
coarse ; I have kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, will give me at that day.** St. PauL 

' They know nothing about it, and therefore cannot desire or 
study it. Ignoti nulla cupido. — * The people peri^ through lack 
of knowledge.* Hosea, iv. 6. The Indiana iptc^et vk^ Xak^'^, 
which rattles and looks fine, to their mmea ^ %c^* 
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claim a merit in submitting quietly to its ordinan- 
ces, and making no open opposition to it. Others 
profess to believe all religion equally true, equally 
false, and equally useful to the politician. Most of 
these are probably driven, at last, by their distress, 
in the evil days, and in the anguish of their hearts, 
to seek the aid of her, whom they despised or neflr- 
lected in prosperity, and to take refuge, during the 
storm, in the shelter of the temple. But is it not 
desirable, in every stage of life, to be under the 
protection of one who is found so faithful a friend 
in the last stage P And is it not the part of every 
truly benevolent man, if opportunities offer, and, 
more particularly, if his professional duty not only 
justi6es, but demands, an active interference in 
promoting the solid happiness of others, to endea- 
vour to persuade his fellow-creatures to seek, in the 
most effectual manner, the light and consolation of 
Christianity P He can in no possible mode contri- 
bute so much to the melioration of society, and the 
improvement of the human race. Look at a neigh- 
bouring country, and see the misery consequent on 
renouncing Christianity. Mercy and justice seem 
to have fled from the land, together with the 
gospel. God hath avenged his cause in a most 
awful manner. 

To stop the progress of infidelity, to resuscitate 
the dormant spirit of vital religion, the true nature 
of Christianity must be plainly pointed out to the 
mass of the people, the great as well as the vulgar; 
the great, I say, to whom, from thoughtlessness 
and immersion in sensuality, it is often little 
known,' however it may be professed. Chris- 

' Whtti k the gomd ? ' The record Uut God bmth girai to 
ui etenud life, and tbst life !• in his 800.' 1 John, t.2. It if 
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ity^ indeed, it may be suspected, is too imper- 
y imderstood, even by scholars, philosophers, 
statesmen of the first rank, and the greatest 
brity. > 

estiim of prime importanee. Yet there are able men of 
lar address and dexterity in all political and commercial 
£86, who perhaps never asked the question with serious- 

and who seem to be merely novices, or downright igno- 
aes, in the school of Christ. 

Liet such persons consider the economy of grace, as thus 
y displayed by bishop Warburton, who, nevertheless, was 
at qiposer of the true doctrine of divine energy ; and who, 
at account, may have the more weight with many, 
rhe blessed Jesus came into the world to declare the good- 
tt our heavenly Father to the forfeited posterity of Adam. 
sstified the truth of his mission by amazing mirades ; and 
1 the redemption of mankind, by the more amaxing devo- 
>f himself to an ignominious death. 

lot as the redemption, so generally procured, could only 
te on particulars, under certain circumstances of hath and 
ence, very repugnant to our corrupted nature, the blessed 
, on his leaving the world, promised his followers his in- 
sion with the Father, to send another divine person — ^the 

Oliost, called the ^ Spirit of Truth,* and the < Comforter* 
lOy agreeably to the import of those names, should co- 
te with us in establishing faith, and in perfecting obedi- 
; or, in other words, should sanctify us to redemption, 
rhia is a succinct account of the economy of grace ; entiiely 
oant to our best conceptions of the nature of Ood, and the 
tion of man. For if man was to be reinstated in a free 
justly forfeited, we cannot but suppose that as, on the one 
, it might be restored on what conditions best pleased the 
; 80^ on the other, Ood would graciously provide^ that it 
1 not be bestowed in vain. 

Sn atonement, therefore, was to be made for the offended 
ty of the Fadier, and this was the work of the Son ; and a 
ly was to be provided for the miserable condition ot man, 
I hindered the atonement from producing its effect ; and 
ras the office of the Holy Ohost ; so Ihat both were joint 
srs in the great business of reconciling Ood to man. 
rhe office of the Holy Ghost is to enlighten the under- 
ing, and to rectify the wiU.**-i-Bi8hop Waiirarton. 
is is the testimony of an adversary. 
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To call the attention of men to Christianity^ and 
to render its true genius and nature better known/ 
is the scope of this little book ; a book by no means 
intended to promote the interest, or gratify the 
pride of any particular division or subdivision of 
Christians, but to serve the common cause of all 
human beings, by maintaining the divine origin, 
describing the real essence and energy, and dif- 
fusing the powerful efficacy of that sublime philo- 
sophy, which, under the immediate operation of an 
all-wise and benign- Deity, promises to tranquillize 
life, and conduct man, through paths of peace, to 
realms of eternal felicity. 

What then is the principle of this philosophy, 
which gives it a decided superiority over all that 
has been taught in the groves of Academus, the 
Portico, and the Lyceum P It is (as I hope has 
been evinced in the preceding pages) a bcMun of 
light from the Father of lights ; a lumen de luMm, 
" light of light ; " the breath of the power of God, 
restoring degenerate human nature to that image 
which it lost at the fall, and re-establishing it io 
pruneval dignity. The Holy Ghost, it appears, is 
the divine Being, now and for ever engaged in 

^< The Christian that rejects, reproaches, and writes tpiai^ Jj 
the necessity of Immediate divine inspiration, (as Wari)iirtoo 
did,) pleads the whole cause of infidelity." — Law. 

' ^^ In many countries called Christian, neither Christiaiiitj 
nor its evidence are fairly laid before men ; and in places wImr 
both are, there appear to be some, who have very little atfeeoM 
to either ; and who reject Christianity with a scorn proportiuMtfe 
to their inattention ; and yet are by no means without oniff- 
standing in other matters.*' — Bishop Butler. 

<< X have been so long conversant with the daasic^** said D^ 
Conyers Middleton, ^ that I grow squeamish when I coDt ^ 
the Scriptures." 
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eflfecting this happy renovation ; in producing a 
change which no human wisdom could ever accom- 
plish, without supernatural assistance ; without 
that gift which our Jiord gave to men after his 
ascension. 

The elegant refinements of human philosophy 
may furnish a pleasing amusement for those who 
possess the advantages of a classical education, 
and of literary leisure. The Christian philosophy 
alone is calculated for all mankind ; this alone can 
bring peace at the last ; ^ peace, during the conti- 
nuan(;e of life, as well as its close ; a transcendant 
peace, called in Scripture, the 'peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding ;' and which cer- 
tainly constitutes that supreme good of man, in 
selecting which, human philosophy could never yet 
finally agree. Happily, it is a kind of philosophy 
to which every human being, consistently with 
Grod's equity, may attain ; requiring not cultured 
. intellects, nor a life of academical seclusion, but 
faithful, fervent prayer, accompanied with sincere, 
though imperfect obedience. ' If ye, being evil,* 
says our Saviour, ' know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask him P ' Nothing is to be desired by mortal 
man, in comparison with this gift — ' the supply of 
the Spirit of Jesus Christ.*' The end, it appears, 

I ^ ^ I would^* said the great Orotiiu, whose book, ^ On the 

I TniUi of the Christian ReUgion,* is recommended to all young 

I midentL though, I believe, it never convinced any man living ; 

I "I would,'* said he, a little before he died, « give aU my learn- 

1 tng and honour, for the plain integrity and innocence of Jean 

\ iMek (* a poor illiterate neighbour of his, who spent much 

H of his time in prayer, and was an honest plidn man, and indus- 

I trious fai his calling.'-John Edwards. 
« Phil. i. 19. 
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to be parsaed by this pbilosopby, is the attainmeDt 
of the Spirit's influence ; the means, prayer and 
obedience. Such is the sum and substance of 
Christian Philosophy ; a title* which I have chosen, 
because, from a strange perverseness, a great pait 
of the world, too often guided by names, is willing 
to listen to philosophy, while it closes the iron 
doors of prejudice against the voice of religion. 

The divine energy announced to mankind in the 
glad tidings of the gospel, under the name of gifts 
and grace, operating, now and for evermore, on 

* This name Chrittianitjr bean in the writiDgi of tome of dw 
ancient fathers. Thus Justin Martyr, speaking of Christianitj, 
says, 

£?t ru> ovri ^lAOSO^IA luyvsrov trtiiuM. tttu rt/WM-amf 
Oeto, core irpovayu Kal avvt.*Tfi9iv ijiiac /xovvq.-*- Dialog, cam 
Tryph. 

He adds, that he found diis philosophy, meanfaig die Cm- 
tian, the only philoM^hy that was usdfli], and to h€ diyii^rf 
upon. 

Tavrriv fiovriv ivpvTKOv ^iXoero^iav a<r0€tXif rt Koi nji' 
^opov, — Ibid. 

Isidore also terms Christianity " the new and erangdM 
philosophy.'* 

H vea Kai evayyeXiKri ^lAOSO^IA. — Epist lib. !▼. 

And, in another place, he calls it '< the heavenly phUosophj." 

OTPANIOS OIAOS04>IA.— Epist. Ub. v. 

Several other fathers call it the Christian philoBophy. — Vids 
Sozomen. Eccles. Hist lib. v. cap. 12. 

And let it be remembered, that, 

Non tarn discendo, quam patiendo divina, 
JVf ens perfidtur humana. 

'^ The human mind is perfected not so much by Ituoiaf 
divine things, as by passively receiving the impreMoos of Di- 
vinity." 

Homines ideo jGUlantur, quod aut xeligioiMOi snsapi•■^ 
omissa s^ientia, aut s^tientiss soU student, omiaa nUgiioe) 
cum alterum sine altera esse non possit vcfam. I4icla ii ti a s iv 
falsa SapienL lib. iii. — << Men are deceived in thia acooon^ ^ 
cause they either adopt religion to the negleet of philosopkyt 
or study philosophy ^one^ to the negleet of religion; whtM* 
the one without the other cannot be what it strictly oii|^ t* bfr* 
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!ferj hunuoi heart prepared to admit it, appears, 
Qpom what has been advanced in these pages, to be 
die liring; ereriaating gospel, still accompanying 
die written word, and conreying illumination, 
mctification, eonsolation. It would not ceaise to 
operate, being sent down from faearen on oor Lord's 
ooension, even if it were possible that ink and 
paper, by whose instmmentality the written word 
ii transmitted, were ntteriy lost. It originates 
frun Omnipotence, and cannot entirely rely, for its 
eoDtinoance or effect, on means merely faoman, 
weak, contingent, and perishable. He who once 
news the gospel of Jesas Christ in this light; he 
who considerB it as a fital influence from heaven. 
Hid recognizes its energy on his heart, as he will 
do, in consequence of prayer and obedience, will 
Wut no other proof of the truth and excellence of 
Christianity. He will have the witness in himself; 
tod stand in no need of the schoolmen's folios, the 
▼erhtl subtleties of the critic, or the acrimonious 
<liipate8 of the polemic. He will find, that some 
of the most learned men, the most voluminous 
writers on theological subjects, were totally igno- 
iBnt of Christianity. He will find that they were 
ingenious heathen philosophers, assuming the naune 
of Christians, and forcibly paganizing Christianity, 
for the sake of pleasing the world, of extending 
their fame, and enjoying secular honours and lu- 
crative pre-eminence. * 

' Iliae are tho«e, mys the apmde, * who seek their own, 
«i iai die tfahigs of Jems Christ.' Phil. ii. 21. 

Ml as diese are called by Ignatius xP'^cft^opoi, dealers and 
<^Wiien in Christ. Unprofitable truths they will have no more 
^& vidiy tban traders with unsaleable cxMnmodides. 

Bidiop Home says, *^ Those clergymen, who betray the cause 
^ dicir IfaaUr in order to be promoted in the church, are guilty 
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" Godly penons/* that it. Christian pfailoto- 
phers, are described, in those articles which all 
churchmen have most solemnly assented to, as " such 
as feel in themselves the Spirit of Christ, mortify- 
ing the works of the flesh, and drawing np their 
minds to high and heavenly things." He who 
feels the Spirit in him, will be conscious of possess- 
ing the pearl of great price, and will lock it np in 
the sanctuary of his heart, as his richest treasure, 
neverj to be^despoiled of it by the seducing arts of 
false philosophy ; never to exchange that pure gold, 
which is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, 
for the base metal of worldly politicians, who may 
endeavour, as they have done, to make truth itsdf 
alter her immutable nature, to serve the varyio; 
purposes of temporary ambition. Those doctrioei 
of Christianity, which were true under the iint 
Charles, will be considered, notwithstanding tbe 
subtle attempts of politicians, equally true under 
the abandoned profligacy of a second ; or in SlllM^ 
quent reigns, when it was discovered by the court 
divines, that Christianity was as old as the creatioDi 
and the religion of grace, a mere republication of 
the religion of nature.' The substance of Cbrii- 

of the wcffit kind of limoay, Mid psj thcb fouU fbr the pndHK 
of their preferment." 

< Thif, though the piooi Sbcriock*t doctrine, it nea^ ^ 
mamt with the infidel Voltaire't, ihoa^ not quite lo hmmnM i f 
to Cairiftianitj. 

Notre reli^on revel^e n*efi mdme, et ne ponvoit tei^ ^ 
eette k>i natureUe pcrfectkmie ? Diiooiin ear Ic ThctaBi^ f 
M. de Voltaire.—^ Our reredkd rdigioD it not, indeed ceeH 
not be, any thing ebe but die kw of nstnre sdvaaeed lo pp- 
feetion." 

Of preaching natural rdigion for Chriatianitj, let ne b«r Af 
opinion d two other cdebrated divinee, and piow men. 

<« Scvceanj thing,** tayt Dr. Tr^p, ^* hat &fU^ytm^^ 
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tianity can survive the wreck of empires^ the de- 
molition of temples made with hands, and the dis- 
mission of a superstitious or a time-serving priest- 
hood. The living temple of the heart, where the 
Holy Spirit fixes his shrine, will stand unimpaired, 
amidst the fallen columns of marble. The king- 
dom of heaven will remain unshaken, amidst all the 
convulsions of this changeable globe. We are told, 
that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it ; 
and, though it should happen, in any country of 
Christendom, that the rulers should be infidels, and 
the visible church abolished ; yet while there are 
human creatures left alive in it, the church of 
Christ may still flourish. The doctrine of grace is 
the only doctrine which tends to preserve Christi- 
anity in the world, independent of the caprice and 



more prejudicial to religion, than the neglect of the theological 
part c^ it» properly go called : and it is very greatly to he la- 
mented, that some writers, even of our own church, out of an 
undue terror, in opposing some undue doctrines of Calvin, 
have nm into the oUier extreme, and have too little r^^arded 
the necessary doctrines of religion.** 

They have dwelt upon the agenda, and totally neglected the 
eredenda. 

^ To preach practical sermons, as they are called, that is, 
sermons upon virtues and vices, without inculcating those great 
Scripture truths, of redemption, grace, and the like, which ^one 
can incite and enable us to forsdce sin, and follow after righte- 
ousnen — what is it but to put together the wheels, and set the 
hands of a watch, forgetting the swing which is to make them 
all go?*' Bishop Home, and Dr. Trapp, in his Prefoce 
to << Preservative.'' 

What Qnintilian said, may be applied to moral preaching, 
when unaccompanied with evangeliad. 

Nunc vero quae velut propria philosophise asseruntur passim 
tnctamns omnes : quis enim modo de justo, aequo, ac bono, non 
«t vir pesnmus loquitur. Quint. Prooemium. — '< But now, those 
tomes whidi are asserted to be peculiar to philosophy, all of us 
(netoridans as well as philosophers) treat of indiscriminately ; 
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pride of Statesmen' and philosophers^ or the wicked- 
ness of the people. Who shall be impious enough 
to maintain that God cannot preserve^ by his own 
methods, his own dispensation P 

Civil and ecclesiastical power in union, together 
with the assistance of early education, may, in- 
deed, retain, in a nation, the forms and the name 
of Christianity; but " the proper force of religion, 
that force which subdues the mind, which awes the 
conscience, and influences the private conduct, as 
well as the public,** will only be preserved by a 
vital experimental sense* of the divine energy of 
the Holy Ghost, whom we declare, with one voice, 
in our churches, whenever we repeat the Nicene 
creed, to be the " Lord and giver of life.** 

I have endeavoured to diffuse this vital, experi- 
mental sense, from a conviction that it is peculiarly 
desirable at a time when infidelity is said to increase, 
beyond the example of any former age. But I 
know that I oppose prejudices deeply rooted, and 

for who, even the wont of raen, hesitates to prate about the just, 
the equitable, and the good ?" — Qiiintilian. 

I « With great worldly wisdom, there is always great pride, the 
greatest adversary to true and sanctified Christian knowledge. All 
the skill that men so minded can attain to in heavenly matters, 
is but like lessons got by rote. It must be quite fSofrgotten, or, 
at least, utterly renounced and laid aside, before we can be ad- 
mitted into the school of Christ.** — Dr. Jackson, vol. i. b. ii. 
C.14. 

^ ^< Let it be considered that man, besides the benefit of reason 
to direct him, is blessed with the advantage of somediing, if not 
always equivalent, certainly not inferior to the hi^eet refine- 
ments of instinct in lower animals ; and from the same foantain, 
I mean grace, the grace of God ; which, if any one be haidy, 
and unpfailosophicai^ and unchristian enough to deny, I shall not 
attempt to confute him ; only desire him to consider caholy, 
whether it be more incongruous to suppose Gk>d aiding and di- 
recting reasonable, but fallible beings^ with bis grace, man bfotts 
with instincts.'* — Delaney. 
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far extended. These doctrines are frowned upon 
by men in high stations.* I know that oar Saviour 
has predicted, what experience has abundantly ve- 
rified, that the preaching and teaching of the true 
gospel, will ever create enemies in the world.' The 
modes of persecution differ in different periods; 
but, in all times, the defenders of evangelical truth 
are exposed to some mode or some degree of it. 
I know it well ; yet, ' Woe is me/ may I, and 
every preacher say, ' if I preach not the gospel;** 
the true gospel ; such at least, as after the most 
careful search and long consideration, it appears to 
my imperfect understanding, and such as I believe 
it to be in my soul. I only desire the adversary, if 
any such should arise, to allow the possibility that 
he, as well as I, and the many great men who sup- 
port me in my sentiments, may be mistaken ! and 
to ask his own heart, whether he has hitherto 
studied the subject as a truly humble Christian,^ a 
fallen, depraved, ignorant, and weak creature ; or 
merely as a scholar, critic, philosopher, logician, 
metaphysician, controversialist, or politician, con 
tending for the glory of victorious disputation, or 
the rewards of a profession established and en- 
couraged by the state. 
If any clergyman* of the church of England 

' <^ These doctrines serve no end of popular learning, they 
belp no people to figure and preferment in the world, and are 
useless to scholastic, controverdal writers.** —Law. 

' But I must rememher that, ' the fear of man bringeth a 
mare ; but whoso putteth his trust in the Lord, shall be safe.* — 
Pioverbs, xxix. 25. 

» 1 Cor. ix. 16. 

* Antoninus taught that the very first requisite to fonn a philo- 
lopher, was airoSaXtiv oti^trcv, to throw away all coooeit of 
luiowledge. 

* The Rev. Mr. Thomas Edwards, Fellow of Clare Hall, 

T 
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should be disposed utterly to deny the doctrine of 
immediate grace, divine energy, and supernatural 
impulse, I would beg lea?e humbly and affection- 
Cambridge, afltor writing a learned and elabomte book against 
the doctrine of giaoe, is compeUed, by the force of trudi, at the 
conclusion of it, to make the following concessions : 

^ There are tmdoabtedly several passages which sufficiently 
show, that the operations of the Holy Spurit are not to be en- 
tirely limited and confined to the extraoMinary and miraculous 
gifU and endowments peculiar to the apostolic age; but, on the 
contrary, that it will, in all succeeding ages, be communicated 
in a peculiar manner^ to all those who may stand in need of it» 
in order to the discharge of their duty. 

^^ I ean therefore by no means give into their opinion, who, 
with the witty French Jesuit, look upon these supernatural 
workings of the Spirit upon the minds of men, as entirely 
visionary or chimencal; or, as he expressed himself, a mere 
nescio quid, (\e ne sais quoL) A temp<nre Augustini, vix ulla 
vox frequentior fuit voce gratia, ubi senno est de homims ad 
saniorem mentem reditu et vi, cui is reditus debetur. £a tamen 
voce quid significetur, cum ab iis quseritur, qui eautuntur, nihil 
responsi perspicui ferre licet Hinc fectum ut in Gallia, Jesuita 
festivi ingenu, non inficete dixit, < Oratiam illam divinam, que 
tantum strepitnm excttavit in scholis, et tarn mirabiles efl&Gtus 
in hominum animis edit, gratiam illam adeo efficacem, et sua- 
vem simul, qus de duritie cordis, illaraa ariiitril libertate, tri- 
umphat, niml esse tandem, prseter nescio quid.' Qeriei, Ars 
Grit. p. 2. s. L c. 8. — ^* From the time of St. Augustin, scarcely 
any word has been in more frequent use than the word grace, 
when the subject of discourse is a man's return to a sounder 
mind, and the power to which that return is to be ascribed. But 
when the meaning of the word is asked of them who use it, diey 
can give no clear and definite answer. Hence it happened that 
in France a Jesuit of a fiicetious turn jocosdy said, ' That diis 
divine grace whidi made auch a noise in the schools, and pto- 
duced such wonderful effects on the minds of men ; this grace, 
at once so efficacious and delightful, which triumphs over the 
hardness of the human heart, without destzojing free will, was 
after all nothing more than what the French expiess by the 
phrase, *' Je ne sais quoi.' 

*'• The general manner in which the Spirit operates upon men, 
we may, I humbly conceive, suppose to be^ by raising sudi par- 
ticular ideas, or making sudi particular impressions upon their 
min^ as may influence them,*' &c. 
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to remind him of the question proposed to 
rhen he was ordained a minister of Christ, 
le answer he then made, with every eircum- 
of religious solemnity, receiving the sacra^ 
upon it, and thus evidently resting all his 
of God's blessing on his sincerity.^ 
: question is, " Do you trust that you are 
lly moved by the Holy Ghosts to take upon 
lis office and ministry to serve God, for the 
•ting of his glory, and the edifying of his 
)?** ''1 trust so," replies the person to be or- 
l. 

the topic is rather invidious, and certainly 
ns myself as well as any of them whom I 
be honour to call my brethren in the profes- 
[ will refer it to bishop Burnet, to make re- 
on the response to the interrogatory. " Cer- 
" says the truly able prelate, ''the answer 
i made to this, ought to be well consi- 
; for if any one says, * I trust so,* that yet 
nothing of any such motion, and can 
3 account of it, he lies to the Holy Ghost, 
lakes his first approach to the allar with 
in his mouth ; and that not to men, but 
1. Shall not God reckon with those who run 
it his mission, pretending that they trust they 
:, when perhaps they understand not the im- 
ce of it ? nay, and perhaps some laugh at it. 



II sacerdotal power is derived from the Holy Ghost ; 
7 who do not acknowledge themselves under the Holj 
influence, acknowledge that they have no sacerdotid 
Our Saviour himself took not the ministry upon him, 
ad this consecration/' 

hink too lowly of the priest's office in our age. Very 
is under the energy of the Holy Ghost. 
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as an enthusiastical question, who yet will go 
through the office. They come to Christ for the 
loaves ; they hope to live by the altar and the gos- 
pel, how little soever they serve at one or preach 
the other ; therefore they will say any thing that 
is necessary for qualifying them [to receive the 
loaves and fishes,] whether true or false." The 
bishop's animadversion is severe ; and every man's 
own conscience must whisper to him, in his own 
case, whether it be just and true. 

One thing, however, is certain, and sufficient for 
my purpose. It is plain that persons who enter on 
the ministry, thus declaring themselves to believe 
that they are under a supernatural motion or im- 
pulse, cannot consistently deny, or explain away, 
the main principle of my book, which is the reality 
of such a supernatural motion or impulse. They 
confess that, in their own persons, they believe they 
have experienced that divine energy of the Holy 
Ghost, which, I maintain, moves the mind to be- 
lieve in Christ, and inclines the heart to all moral 
virtue. 

If the sublime and comfortable doctrine of im- 
mediate grace were generally preached, the churches 
would be better frequented and infidelity rare.' 

1 « We mnst canry this yet ftmher than the bare bdieving 
that these things (the doctrines of Christianity) are true ; such a 
faith devils have. We must make our people understand, that 
this faith purifies the heart, and works by love : and it only 
becomes a saving and justifying fiuth, when, upon our entering 
upon the practice of those rules that this religion prescribes^ we 
feel a real virtue derived into us, that makes us new creatuiCB, 
and gives us sudi a vital perception of the truth of the promks 
made us in it, that we receive these, as earnests of our inheritance, 
and so taste and see that God is gracious to us. This makes w 

living stones in the vpmtai\ building.'* Biahop fiumet*s 

Charge. 
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The common people, unspoiled by vain philoso- 
pby> hunger and thirst for the spiritual food which 
comes down from heaven. Ought not their shep- 
herds to feed them with such as is convenient for 
them, and to lead them from broken cisterns and 
barren lands, to the green pasture, and streams of 
living water P Who shall judge what is most con- 
venient for them ? a few individuals, or the million, 
directed, in their choice, by the concurrent guid- 
ance of the church, the liturgy, and the Scriptures P 
It has been justly suggested, by a wit of antiquity, 
that the guests, and not the cooks, are to judge 
of the taste and salubrity of the viands prepared 
for the table. Now the guests invited to the spi- 
ritual feast, appear, by their numerous attendance, 
to prefer the food which comes from above, the 
truly evangelical doctrine of grace. However un- 
skilfully dispensed, the places of worship where it is, 
or appears to be, dispensed at all, are thronged with 
multitudes, while other places are almost deserted. 
How are the churches crowded by young and poor 
persons, at confirmations ; the whole of which office 
is founded, most evidently, on the doctrine of grace, 
and the Holy Spirit's actual interposition. 

The following is the bishop's prayer, in the of- 
fice of confirmation : " Almighty and everlasting 
God, who hast vouchsafed to regenerate these thy 
servants, by water and the Holy Ghost, and hast 
given unto them forgiveness of all their sins; 
strengthen them, we beseech thee, O Lord, with 
the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, and daily increase 
in them thy manifold gifls of grace, the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding; the spirit of coun- 
sel and ghostly strength ; the spirit of V^orw- 
ledge and true g-odliness; and ^lit\iem, 0\j«t^> 
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with the spirit of thy holy feat, now and for ever." 
The bishop then laying his hand upon every one 
severally^ says, " Defend, O Lord, this thy child, 
with thy heavenly grace, that he may continue thine 
for ever ; and daily increase in thy Holy Spirit 
more and more, until he come unto thy everlasting 
kingdom." He proceeds thus : " Almighty and 
everlasting God, who makest us both to will and to 
do those things that be good and acceptable unto 
thy divine Majesty, let thy Holy Spirit ever be 
with them ; and so lead them in the knowledge 
and obedience of thy holy word, that in the end 
they may obtain everlasting life. Vouchsafe to 
direct, sanctify, and govern both our hearts and 
bodies," &c. 

Can any bishop who reads these words, or any 
parish priest who sends the young ones of his 
flock to hear them, consistently deny the doctrine 
of divine energy, or immediate grace ?^ 

Exclusively of this sublime doctrine, the Gospel, 
considered merely as a book of morality, has not 
so great an advantage over the Koran, as every 
Christian must wish and believe it to possess. 
Mahomet requires, in the Koran, " the belief of 
one God, trust in him, frequent prayer and fast- 
ing, alms-giving even to strangers, keeping of 
covenants, justice in dealings, patience in adver- 
sity ; to honour father and mother, and to main- 
tain them if they are old and poor. He forbids 
usury, bearing false witness, profane swearing, and 
the murdering of infants, which had formerly been 
common in Arabia.*' The Mahometan also allows 

^ Bishop Beverldge says, '^ A man may as soon read the letter 
of the Scripture without eyes, as understand themyfteriei c^tbe 
gospel without graoe.*' 



I 
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Jesus to be a prophet sent from God» and com- 
missioned to be a great instructor, reformer, and 
Saviour. I say, divest Christianity of the gift 
which our Lord gave to men, after his ascension, 
and the infidel will place Christ far below Socrates, 
Plato, Epictetus, Seneca, and rank him with Ma- 
homet, or even in a lower class; since there are 
many who deem the Koran a very fine compo- 
sition, far superior to the narratives of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, and to the epistles of Paul, 
the chief of the apostles. 

Divest Christianity of the Spirit's energy, and 
you rob it of its appropriate, distinguishing, and 
exclusive excellence and glory. You place it 
among the modes of superstition which, at various 
times, have been encouraged by states, in order to 
facilitate the movements of the political engine, in 
almost every country on the face of the globe. 
You make it the invention of man ; and, as the 
invention of man, it will often be despised, in com- 
parison with the philosophy which prevailed in 
the elegant schools of Athens and Rome, and which 
clothed its fine morality in all the seducing em- 
bellishments of a polished diction. The writings 
of Plato and Cicero will be preferred to those of 
the evangelists and apostles, if the pearl which 
^[iriches the plain compositions of the latter, above 
all that human ingenuity can contrive, be torn 
from its place. That pearl is figuratively emble- 
matic of the Holy Spirit's influence, the unction 
from above. 

The ray of divinity, the anointing of the Spirit, 
sheds a heavenly efifulgence on the page of the 
written gospel, which all human lights but faintly 
emulate. These are merely moons or satellites : 
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Christianity is the sun of the system. ' I am the 
light of the world/ says Christ himself. Lei as 
remember, that it is the inspiration that makes the 
oracle ; not the priest or the shrine. Take away 
the spring from the time-keeper, and thoagh the 
wheels are curiously contrived, and the gold in 
which it is cased, and the jewels with which it is 
adorned, may still be valuable, yet it will no 
longer be esteemed but as a costly toy, or looked 
at, by those who want information, with confi- 
dence. Thus, the gospel will have no vital, con- 
verting effect, when considered only as an histo- 
rical narrative, with moral precepts occasionally 
interspersed, but unaccompanied with the minis- 
tration of the Holy Spirit* 

^ The successful propagation of the gotpel could not be 
efFected by the causes assigned by Mr. Gibbon, but must have 
been effected by the Holy Obost. Is it not reasonable to bdiere 
that it may now be propagated and continued by the same 
means as at first — the powerful agency of heaven ? Let ua hear 
a sensible writer on the subject. 

" The sole adequate cause of the successful pvopaffatioB of 
the gospel is, according to the Scriptures, the ^ly CntotL It 
will be well if his agency, in these polite and rational days, be 
tliought to deserve a moment's attentHmi Yet it is evident, that 
there must be some cause lor this wonderAil phenomenon. I 
shall not disgust the rational world, by supposing the ageocy of 
any supernatural being in the affair, Imt that of the great Author 
of Nature. Any Spirit inimical to him could not, and any 
Sjpirit obedient to his authority would not, produce a *'^wnftfr 
of such goodness, but under his authority, and by a power 
derived from himself. Even miracles cannot diai^ die neart, 
whatever effect they may have on the judgment ; ud tfaemling 
providence of Gk)d, implying only an eKtornai government, does 
not influence the will ; as facts abundantly testify. All that is 
rational and human is totally unequal to the task ; nay, perhaps 
the most sensible of mankind, diould they deign to honour these 
sheets with their inspection, can scarce bear die idea of a real 
Christian with padence. There is an energy more than human 
which prodacet diit cbanetai; and it remains that diia must be 
the influoot of die Holy QkMu 
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For political and interested purposes, it may be 
talked of in churches and universities ; it may be 
scholastically defended, and generally professed, 
and yet totally misunderstood and misrepresented. 
It will have no influence^ on the hearts of men : 
no^ not on the hearts of the very persons who thus 
talk of it, profess it, defend it ; nor of those who 
read or listen to the most elaborate apologies, de- 



'^ The reader who will allow himself seriously to weigh this 
subject, may see that nothing short of this could constitute one 
real Christian, in this or any other age of the church. Let him 
consider, whether it is even possible for mere man to invent 
such doctrines ; much less to propagate them with any success, 
in a world like this. A number of men, possessed of a sixth 
sense^ of which we had not the least idea, would find but few 
brought over to their opinion that they were possessed of such a 
sensation. Their pretensions would be construed into pride or 
folly; but those whom the Most High should endow with 
the same sensation, would easily believe. The application is 
obvious. 

^ Thus we have a simple and obvious proof of the truth of 
Christianity (tiie propagation of it by the influence of the Holy 
Ohost). I fear, indeed, it will weigh but littie with tiiose who 
love not the r^ gospel. The generality will say, ^ At this 
rate, the majority of those who (»U tiiemselves Christians, do 
not even know their own religion.* It is devoudy to be wished 
that this were not the case ; that even many tiiat have written 
ably in defence of Christianity, had themselves known its na- 
ture. Much of tiie advantage which deism has gained had then 
been prevented ; we should have had more of the experimental 
proof; and that Scripture had been better known, ^ He that be- 
lieveth in the Son of God, hath the witness in hinuelf.* (1 John, 
V. 10.) Sceptical doubts will vanish before stubborn facts. 
Were the gospel itself understood, littie time need be spent on 
its evidences. One sight of the sun is sufficient to point out its 
glorious Author. In all things else, experience is aUowed to be 
the best schoolmaster ; in religion only it is called enthusiasm.** 
— Milner. 

' ** Judas Iscariot knew Jesus Christ— all that he did — ^just 
in the same manner (though much better) as a mere historical 
believer of the gospel; a mere learned theolo^l. A\\.VGdv«- 
led^ of Ckdit, but that which is by dWint V»s^\xtt26nci)^ "^^ 
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fences, and demonstratioiis.^ Christ must be 
formed in the soul, before the soul can recognize 
the truth and efficacy of Christianity. 

Nearly two thousand years have elapsed since 
the written gospel was promulgated; and it has 
appeared to stand in need of defences and apo- 
logies to this very hour. Nor haye defences or 
apologies been deficient in number, or in sagacity 
and erudition. Fabricius reckons up several hun- 

new birth, is but as poor and profltleBS as the knowledge of 
Judas Iscariot** — Law. 

'< The empty, letter-learned knowledge, whidi the natund 
man can as easily have ot the sacred Saiptores and religious 
matters, as any other books or human afildzs, being taken ftr 
divine Iniowledge, has spread such darkness and delusion all 
over Christendom, as may be reckoned no less than a seneral 
apostacy from tlie gospel state of divine illumination.** — fiid. 

'^ The best ability of the natural man can go no further than 
talk, and notions, and opinions about Scripture words and fiuts ; 
on ihese he may be a great critic, an acute logician, a powerfhl 
orator, and know everything of the Scripture, exc^ we Spirit 
and the truth.'*— Ibid. 

*■ << He who goes about to speak of the mystery of the Trinity, 
and does it by words and names of man's invention, talking of 
essences and existences, hjrpostases and personalities, priority in 
co-equalides, and uni^ in pluralities, may amuse himself, and 
build a tabernacle in his head, and talk something, he Imows 
not what ; but die good man, Uiat fbds the power ofthe FaAer, 
and to whom the S^ is become wisdom, sanctification, and re- 
demption, in whose heart the love of the Spirit of God is shed 
abroad, this man, though he understands nothing of what is un- 
inteUigible, yet he alone truly understands the Christian doc- 
trine of the Trinity." — Bp. Taylor, on John, vii. 17. 

Miserable and disgracerol have been the rancorous disputes on 
the Trinity ; a subject, one would think, whidi, if worldly sen- 
timents did not interpose, might be discussed with ptefbct com- 
posure of temper. Tne enemy has triumphed, whiU Christians 
have been tearing each other in pieces on an opinion. 

*' But rise ; let us no moie contend, nor Uame 
Each other, blsm*d enouf^ elsewhere ; bat strive^ 
In offices of love, how we may lighten 
Each odier*s burden, in our share of woe.**— MUton. 
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dred books in defence of the Christian religion. 
Diligent as he was, he has omitted many ; and 
since his time, there has been a very considerable 
addition to the number. Yet the cause is said 
still to labour ; and appearances justify the asser- 
tion. Accordingly, we have lately seen ingenious 
iheologiBlto, and excellent writers, called forth, by 
the exigencies of the times, in our own country, 
almost two thousand years after the origin of 
Christianity, and after all the preceding labours of 
divines, to display its evidences, as if it were the 
production of yesterday. Such a display is said 
to be more necessary than ever ; and Europe has 
produced many excellent works of the kind. Such 
books furnish exercise for the schools. May they 
be efficacious, as they are learned and ingenious ! 
May they carry conviction to the heart, produce a 
livdy faith, and refute the gainsayersl If they 
shotQd fail, their failure must not be attributed to 
any defect of abilities in their authors, but to the 
omission of the internal evidence of the Holy 
Spirit. They are, almost without exception, above 
the reach, and disgusting to the taste, of the mul- 
titude; and let it be duly remembered, that to 
mere human reason and human learning, the in- 
fidel is ever ready to oppose weapons from the 
same armoury* His heart must be pierced with 
the two-edged sword of the Spirit, before he will 
surrender to £Euth the citadel of his own reason.* 



* The celebrated pamphlet, entitled, Christianity not founded 
on Aigomcnt^ was certainly nothing more than a piece of irony. 
NeverthclMi^ many a truth is told in a jest; and ridentem 
dicere vemm quid vetat $ 

I allow that Christianity is not founded on argument; and I 
make the concession wUUngly, because I know that it has a 
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But howeTer the works now alluded to may 
succeed in cariying conviction to the hearts of 
men^ it is certain that different persons, in differ- 
ent ranks of life, with various degrees of natural 
sensibility and intellectual improvement, will be 
struck, respectively, with different arguments, and 
actuated by divers modes of persuasion. A 
learned defence or proof of Christianity, which is 
extolled by some, shall appear to others dull, life- 
less, and totally foreign to the purpose. What 

better foundation. Christianity is not built on the sand ; but. 
like the house of the wise, on the rock— even the rock of age& 
I will quote the words of the ironical adversary, and-let them 
avail as much as they can. 

** No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy 
Ghost Here is pointed out to us that great dictator' and in&l- 
lible guide we have been seeking for, and, indeed, the only cha- 
racter we can possibly think of, any way equal to such a 
province. It could be nothing less than omniscience and omni- 
presence itself; nothing but this inexhaustible fimntain of all 
truth, that could be sufficient to such a demand ; and he it is, 
the promised oracle, who is to attend the charge of believers to 
the end of the world ; to keep alive his divine light constantly 
in their hearts ; not to teach them rudiments of logic, bat to 
irradiate their souls at once with a thorough conviction ; and 
perform more by one secret whisper, than a thousand damonros 
harangues from the schools. From the satisfaction consequent 
to the mind from his performance of this great office^ it is, that 
he is so eminently styled the Comforter ; as his operations are 
in another place very strongly and significantly termed the 
power of Ood unto salvation. ' He that believeth in the Son of 
God, hath the witness in himself.* In this sense it is^ that we 
are properly styled the temples of the Holv Ghost ; the conse- 
crated scenes of hb constant residence, tbero ever personaDy 
present, and dispensing his certain intelligences to the soul, 
which the apostle calls the ^ witnessing of the Spirit with our 
spirit.' 

<< It wero endless to recount all the innnmermble paasage^ 
throughout the whole Scripture, that concur in asoeftainioff the 
same supernatural and all-sufficient source and origin of on 
faith, in opposition to all the feeble aids and nneertain advices 
that reason might possibly coutribnte to the puipoae. For we 
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bled by the few, may coinvmce the many, 
iding the book of the world, as a comment 
books of the library, and turning over the 
of experience, as a criterion of written wis- 
I think I have observed that critical and 
cal evidence, in Christian theology, how- 
may edify the scholar, has little or no good 
on the multitude. By them it is seldom 
ed to at all; very imperfectly understood 
attended to; and, when both attended to 

lerve, that in mentioning the principle of fiuth, we are 
informed, both what it is, and what it is not. ' By 

are saved, through faith, and that not of yourselves ; 
gift of God. No man can come to me, (says Christ,) 
t be given him of my Father.' 

i motive which induces me to receive the mysterious 
f the gospel, is the peculiar grant and munificence of 

over and above the common privileges of our nature. 
, by the particular negatives every where so industri- 
spersed through all the expressions that treat of this 

Uiat it was apprehended that there might possibly hap- 
ongst the unwary, some mistake on the occasion ; and 
nrefore, as it was an article of so great concern to have a 
on of, the greatest imaginable care was taken, by the 
edse and emphatical terms that could be devised, to 
gainst any such fetal consequence. 
; the strongest confirmation of all these positive and re- 
evelations on the point, the plainest declaration and di- 
vhat kind of evidence Christians were always to trust to 

on, for the information and assurance of their minds, 
find summed up, in brief, in their Master's last instruc- 

parting : < The Spirit of Truth which proceedeth from 
ler, he shall testify of me.' As we have both the same 
nd commission euewhere again specified : ^ The Spirit, 

shall send, shall lead you into all truth.' 
:, not to stand for ever transcribing particulars, I refer 
e more to the great original, which will, 1 think, 
lave us, both all further trouble in quotations and com- 
ind abundantly evince, in opposition to all the evasive 
tions which may be imposed on particular passages, that 

Spirit) was in general, to inspire conviction as well as 
; and to illuminate as well as sanctify our hearts." 
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and anderstood, more freqnentlj rauet doabts 
and fluflpicions, than produces firm belief, and tliat 
holy frame of mind which regulates the eondoet 
of life, and supplies a heartfelt satisfaction. The 
poor, who are the major part of human beings, in 
all ages and countries, and to whom our Sarlour 
particularly addressed his preaching, seldom know 
that books of critical theology exist, and would 
certainly never become Christians, or have a just 
idea of what is meant by Christianity, if they were 
not addressed in a manner more authoritative, and 
more divinely influentiaL' 

^ '< It !• worth our obienriiig, that when the apottle calif 
upon his brethren not to be carried about with itraoge doc- 
trines, he offers this as a presenratlTe : — * It is a good th&g thst 
the heart be established with grace.* Heb. xiiL 9. This will 
guard us from errors, and this will directly lead us to truth ; &r, 
by the effectual influence of God*s grace and good Spirit on our 
minds, we shall find in ourseWes a peculiar evictioD, which will 
prevail more than all demonstrations ; will be more apodictical 
than all arguments and reasonings. I may call diis a divine 
kind of logic, whidi thoroughly confutes and convinces us 
which answers all our scruples and cavils, and wholly cipti 
vates our understandings; Insomuch, that we are fiiUy po 
suaded of the truth and reality of what is delivered to us. 

<< This, which I am now speaking of, is the very depdi 
Christian theology. You are brought, by what I here pf 
pound unto you, into the most inwanl recesses of divinity, 
you come to the true understanding of this, you are arrived 
the greatest proficiency in the Christian religion. It cannot 
so well desCTibed as it can be experience£ The attaimi 
of this excellency, and the discovery, go together. There i 
better way to apprehend it than to possess it. Religion is 
ter felt aiid relished by practice, than it can be comprehendf 
the way of speculation ; as the sweetness of honey is better k 
by the taste, than by the description ot it. 

<^ The real and experienced Cfatristian differs from the i 
lative one, as the merchant does from the cliemist. The f 
hath no skill in fUmaces, and cannot talk of the nature of g 
the ordering of it, according to art, yet he ii ridi, and hat 
enough. Ae latter hath rare notions of gold, and can di 
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Different methods of i^commending Christian* 
ity, when they all tend to the same beneficial end, 
ought to be adopted and encouraged^ because 
they are likelier to be generally socoessfnl. One 
and the same method might convince only one 
description of persons among the infinite variety 
of which the mass of mankind is composed. So 
long as Christian faith. Christian practice, and 
human happiness are more and more promoted, 
whosoever are the men, and whatever tiie books 
that promote them, let the benevolent man rejoice. 
Abstruse scholars, mathematiciaDS, metaphysicians, 
and logicians, have often little relish for Christianity, 
till it is formed into a system, methodical, subtle, 
and erudite. Their religion must too often be 
such, and such only, as furnishes matter for inge* 
nious disquisition. They are apt, in the pride of 
scientific improvement, to despise the simplicity 
of the gospel. A religion, however, merely intel- 
lectual, if there be any which may be so denomi- 
nated, is essentially different from, and inferior to, 
what I have in this book inculcated, under the 
name of cordial religion. The one qualifies for 
degrees in an university school ; the other is cal- 
culated to influence the conduct of all men, in 
the walks of common life ; in the court, in the city, 
in the camp, and in the market-place. High and 
low, rich and poor, learned and unleiamed, meet 

with gteAt skill and quaintness about the managing of it ; but 
yet the man is poor, and wants what he talks of. In likeisan- 
ner a true practical Christian may be rich in grace, though he 
cannot learnedly discourse of it ; and a speculative Christian 
loay be truly poor, though he can talk of the spiritual riches. — 
Aristotle wrote of the world, but his scholar conquered it.* Dr. 
Jdm Edwards. 
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together in the school of Christ, are there equally 
favoared with gracei and instructed in the know- 
ledge which leadeth to salvation. Ill would it 
fare with mankind, if they must be linguists and 
historians, before they can be duly informed of 
the nature of that religion, which was intended for 
the happiness of all ; and on the neglect and igno- 
rance of which they are obnoxious to divine dis- 
pleasure. 

Systematical or intellectual religion may em- 
ploy the pen of a ready writer, or the tongue of a 
voluble disputant in the academical or ecclesiasti- 
cal chair ; but cordial religion, effectually, thoagh 
silently ; certainly, though unostentatiously sweet- 
ens, softens, and spiritualizes the human dispo- 
sition. It may not gratify the pride or serve the 
worldly interest of individuals, but it elevates and 
refines the general nature of man. 

How is this religion to be learned ? * Not 
from systems, not from critics or metaphysicians, 
not from heathen historians and moralists, but by 
the teaching of God, or the divine energy of gos- 
pel grace. Such is the principle of what I have 

' Not by the letter, but by tbe Spirit, was Mary Magdalen 
learned. And how are your family, your mother and tister, 
your servants, your poor neighbour, made Christians — by Dr. 
Clarke ? by academical professors ? or by the gospel acoom* 
panied with immediate grace ? 

< But whom say ye that I am ? Simon Peter answered and 
said, Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God. And Jens 
answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou Simon Bar Jons; 
my Father which is in heaven hath revealed it unto dice.' 
Matt xvi. 13, &c 

Our Sa\iour does not say that Peter had done well to focin 
that conclusion, from reasoning on what he saw an^ heard; or 
deriving the conviction from any human means ; but he wnp^ 
' Flesh and blood hath not revealed it onto thee, but my Fadier 
which is in heaven.* 
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ventured to term Christian Philosophy,* in con- 
tradistinction to the philosophy of heathenism, 
and modem infidelity. It is clear, amidst some 
obscurity,* from the whole tenour of the gospel 
and epistles, that since our Lord's ascension, the 
beneficial purposes of Christianity are accom- 
plished by the continual agency and never-failing 
superintendence of the Holy Spirit. I would by 
no means proceed so far as a writer some hundred 

^ That experience is the best guide to Christian knowledge, 
18 Dr. Sonth^s opinion : — 

*' The truths of Christ crucified are the Christian's philoso- 
phy ; and a good life is the Christian's logic ; that great instru- 
mental, introductive art, that must guide the mind into the 
former ; and where a long course of piety, and close communion 
with God, has purged the heart, and rectified the will, and made 
all things ready for the reception of CKkI's Spirit, knowledge 
will break in upon such a soul, like the sun shining in his full 
might, with such a victorious ray, that nothing shall be able to 
resist it. 

<< It is experience that must give knowledge in the Christian 
profession, as well as all others ; and the knowledge drawn from 
experience is quite of another kind from that which flows firom 
speculation and discourse. It is not the opinion, but the path 
of the just, that, the wisest of men tells us, shines more and 
more unto a perfect day. The obedient, and the men of practice, 
are those sons of light, that still outgrow all their doubts and 
ignorances ; that still ride upon these clouds, and triumph over 
their present imperfections ; till persuasion pass into knowledge, 
and niowledge advance into assurance ; and all come, at lengl^, 
to be completed in the beatific vision, and a full fruition of 
those joys, which God has in reserve, for them whom, by his 
grace, he shall prepare for glory." Dr. South. 

Dr. South, a man of wit and most vigorous intellect, was 
particularly active in decrying the doctrine of immediate grace, 
because the court discountenanced those who maintained it : 
and, therefore, what he has here said must be allowed to be ex- 
torted from him, by the force of truth opposing royal influence 
and political religion, whioh varies as the wind blows. 

■ ** The obscurity and di^culty of the Scriptures serves,'* 
says bishop Wilson, '- to subdue the pride of man ; to convince 
us, that to understand them, we have need of a light superior to 
reasoDy and that we must apply to God for help.'* 

v\ 
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years SLgo, who, observing the great and constant 
power attributed , by the written gospel, to the 
Holy Ghost, published a book, which he entitled, 
Evangelium Spiritm Sancti ; or, the gospel of the 
Holy Ghost ; but at the same time, it appears to me 
evident, from the declarations of Jesus Christ, that 
the gospel is now chiefly efficacious, as it has been 
ever since the ascension, by the operation of the 
Holy Ghost; the wakeful, tutelary guardian of 
every human creature. He maybe resisted; his 
holy fire may be quenched; his temple may be 
polluted ; and he may, in consequence, depart in 
displeasure. Happy would it be, if appearances 
did not justify the apprehension, that he is actu- 
ally resisted, his holy fire quenched, his temple 
polluted, and both his displeasure and departure 
little regarded. It is the scope of Christian Phi- 
losophy to prevent this dreadful calamity. 

To enquire how^ the Spirit operates, is fruit- 
less, if not presumptuous. It is enough for mad 
to know, that it does operate; that, unless the 
words of Scripture are violently tortured out of 
their meaning, out of that plain sense which every 
reader of competent judgment and of integrity, 
unwarped by prejudice, must allow them to bear, 
the Spirit of God is at this moment effecting, in 
the bosoms of all who are duly prepared for its 
energy, the grand purpose of our Saviours in- ; 
carnation. Great, indeed, is the mystery: but : 
equally mysterious are the processes of nature.' ' 
All around us a mystery. Our very existence, , 

* <' Vocula ilia quomodo^^ LoiUier used io gay, ^ at detettabi' 
//»♦»—*« The little word 'how* is detestable." 

* '*• Is the doctrine of grace more i^npeodous than the leld- 
city of motion given to li^t ?*' Bp. Warburton. 
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oar nntrition, the motion of a muscle in our bo- 
dies, is a wonderful arcanum, too difficult to be 
accounted for by reason. Yet, I believe, I know 
that ' I live, and move, and have my being/ though 
I cannot explain the union of soul and body, the 
mode of alimentary supply, or the cause of mus- 
cular motion. So also the spiritual life and mo- 
tion are inexplicable. But this is certain — he 
who believes the Scriptures, must believe its re- 
ality. And he who is once truly and experi- 
mentally ^ convinced of the Spirit's operation, will 
want no other evidence; and he who tastes the 
fruits of the Spirit, will desire no other display of 
the excellence of Christianity. Thus will the pur- 
pose of my book be accomplished. The evidence 
and excellence of Christianity will be felt* and 

• H rjyc IIEIPAS aKpittta icarnrxvei rtiv Tktv Xoyutv 
ff-tOavoriyra.*'— Diod. Sic Hist lib. L ^ The accurate and 
certain knowledge of actual experience, surpasses all that can be 
taught by the persuasive powers of oratory or composition.'* 

Prayer is the means of producing this experience in religion. 

*< If mankind are corrupted and depraved|ui their moral dia- 
racter, and so are unfit for that state which Christ is gone to pre- 
pare for his disciples ; and if the assistance of Ood*8 Spirit be 
necessary to renew their nature, in the d^ee requisite to their 
being qualified for that state^ all which is implied in the ex- 
press, though figurative declaration, ^ Except a man be bom of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God :* supposing 
this, is it possible any serious person can think it a slight mat- 
ter, whether or no he makes use of the means, expressly com- 
manded by God, for obtaining this divine assistance ; especially 
since the whole analogy of nature shows that we are not to ex- 
pect any benefits, without making use of the appointed means 
finr obtaining or enjoying them ? Now reason shows us nothing 
of the particular immediate means of obtaining spiritual bene- 
fits. This^ therefore, we must leam from Revelation.** And 
Revdation says, ask, and it shall be given. — Butler's AnaL 
Part ii. c. 1. 

* <^ We not only believe it, but we feel it too ; we fed. the 
comfortable influences, the saczed emanatioot of the Holy Spirit 

\1 1 
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acknowledged by every man, wbo becomes a con- 
vert to the doctrine of grace. He will acquire a 
spiritual nnderstanding;* his rational faculty, as 
to spiritual matters, will be sublimed and refined 
in such a manner, as to supersede the necessity of 
those voluminous, far-fetched, and elaborate proofs 
and defences of Christianity which have been enu- 
merated, in a long catalogue, by Fabricius ; and 
which, one after another, like abortive, produc- 
tions, have dropped into the gulf of oblivion, and 
left Christianity just where they found it Indeed, 
as defences of this kind have increased. Chris- 
tians appear to have decreased. The cavils in- 
troduced for refutation have lived, and the refuta- 
tions died and been forgotten. 

But doctrines which cannot be refuted by Scrip- 
ture, are sometimes exploded by the illiberal means 
of stigmatizing them with an offensive or unpo- 
pular name. This practice has always been high- 
ly detrimental to the diffusion of genuine Christi- 
anity. It causes opinions to be condemned in 
the gross. It induces the mind of the careless, 
contemptuously to reject the mass, without select- 
ing the wheat from the chaff, and, indeed, without 
the trouble of examination. There is a vicissi- 

upon us ; more particularly at those offices of devotion, wherein 
he descends upon us also, as he did once upon our blened Savi- 
our, like a dove, and sheds his grace upon us, in some measure, 
with those excellencies which become Uie sons of God. 

" OrVather, he descends upon us, as he did once before, upon the 
face of the waters, when he brought beauty and order upon that 
which before was nothing but £formity and confusion.** — Bp. 
Hickman. 

' Col. i. 9. ^' We pray for you that ye may be filled with 
the knowledge of his will, in ^1 wisdom and spiritual under- 
standing.** Again, *'' Consider what I say, nnd the Loid give 
thee understanding in all things.**-'2 Tim. ii. 7. 
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tade or fashion in religious doctrines, as well as 
in the modes of dress and external behaviour. 
Such a book, says the leader of the day, is Armi- 
nian, or Calvinistical, or Methodistical,* and it 
most be cried down by every pamphleteer or con- 
trorersialist, who is aspiring at favour and prefer- 
ment. But away with names, and the petty dis- 

* Bishop Hmd is as &r removed from a Methodist as possi- 
ble. He is a divine, a philosopher, a scholar of the first rank ; 
yet hear him (and let hu words have weight) on the evidence of 
the Spirit of God on the heart of man. 

^ To the Spirit, enli^tening our understandings, purifying 
our wills, and confirming our &ith, we must impute all that is 
good in us, all that proficiency in true holiness, which qualifies 
us for die enjoyment of heaven ; and throng this discipline it 
is, that they ^ who sow to the Spirit,* are, in the end, ' enabled 
of the Spirit to reap life everlasting.* 

^' All the revelations of Ood*s will, even to our Lord himself 
as the man Christ Jesus, and all the secret illuminations of the 
£uthiiil, in all times, are to be regarded as so many emanations 
from the Spirit of God, the enlightener : all the gradual im- 
provements of our virtue, all the graces which first descend upon 
our hearts, and then manifest themselves in every good word and 
work, are the production of the same Spirit, in his ofiice of sanc- 
tifier : and lastly, all the firmness and resolution we possess, 
under every trial in the world, all the foretaste we have of 
fntnre frivour and acceptance, all our joy and peace in believing, 
are the signs and proofs of the Comforter peaking to us, and, 
according to our Saviour's promise, abiding in us. 

^ If a ray of light br«tk in upon us ; if a new degree of 
knowledge be imputed to us ; if we see the truth of the gospel 
more dearly, in anv respect, than before we had done; we can- 
not mistake in ascnbing this additional information or conviction, 
to the illuminating spirit within us. 

^ If we peirceive our devotions to be quickened, our hopes 
enlivened, our faith fortified, we shall not mistake (having the 
express promise td our Lord and Master) in ascribing these 
consolations of peace and joy to the Comforter ; we may regard 
diem as the earnest and pledge of the Spirit in our hearts. — 
£ph. i. 14. 

'^ I know,** continues he, '< that this will appear strange to 
natoral reason. But so the Scripture has prepued us to expect 
they wouJd do. For the natural man (says the aposde) receiveth 
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tinctions of religious party. Are you a Chris- 
tian^ or wish to he one, indeed, not in word only ; 
for the sake of spiritual, not temporal purposes ? 
Then drop your prejudices, and seek the Spirit of 
Christianity; not in systems, hut in the written 
gospel, assisted hy prayer, and the pious illustra- 
tions of sincere, good men, however they may have 
heen reviled or neglected, through prejudice, poli- 
tical artifice, or mistaken zeal. When you have 
thus found the truth, show its influence hy your 
charity. Be united to all Christians, as well as to 
Christ; and heware of making distinctioiis, hy 
nicknames, and thus exciting envy, wrath, malice, 
which are of a nature opposite to the fruits of the 
Spirit, love, joy, and peace. Good men should 
join in a firm phalanx, that the evil may not tri- 
umph on their divisions. Let all who are united 
under the hanners of Christ, hail one another at 
hrother Christians, though they may differ on the 
subject of church discipline, rites, ceremonies, or 
even non-essential doctrine.* 



not th« things of the Spirit of God ; for tfaej ne jmHAw 
unto him. — 1 Cor. IL 14. And to Ae samo purpote, our IfaHer 
hinuelf, speaking of the spirit of truth ; whom (my he) the 
world cannot receive, because it seeth him not, neither koeweth 
him ; but ye, (addressing hhnseif to his disdpksy that is^ tonen 
who walk by fiiith, and not by sig^t,) ye Iknow him; fiirhc 
dwelleth in you, and shall be in you.'*^-Bp. Hnrd. tern. xviu. 
vol. iL 

* " Setting aside many dieumstanees, in which men may 
sa£ely err, them are but few truths of Scripture of an smspriil 
nature; or, to speak more properly, there is but one, iwnmi i in g 
which all believers (I mean those who deserve the mune) are 
firmly agreed. This truth is the testfanony of the word of Ood 
concoming Jesus Christ, that he came into the world to savf 
sinners fully, freely, and eternally. So little room, llwn, in 
reality, does the Scripture give ftnr the diverrity of opteioM, thst 
it calls for perfiset unity of sentiment; the diversity Hidf beinf 
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' If there be any consolation in Christy if any 
comfort in loye, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if 
any bowels and mercies, fulfil ye my joy, that ye 
be like-minded, having the same loye, being of 
one accord, and of one mind.' * 

Let us consider how the hard-hearted, uncon- 



owing to the corraption and blindness of human nature in the 
wont, as well as the remains of that corruption and blindness in 
the best. The evidence of this truth, whence arises so full an 
agreement among believers, and such complete satisfaction in 
their own minds, is far greater than what can arise ftom any 
argumentation, in which mankind are apt to deceive both them- 
selves and others. It is the evidence of internal experience. I 
feel myself lost and miserable. I experience such a healthful 
change in my whole moral system : so that, upon the whole, 
Chri^ianity is the true cure of scepticism ; and to the seriously 
disposed, who submit to the teaching of the Spirit, it gives the 
highest internal evidence of its own truth. A man finds him^ 
se& naturally averse to all good, ignorant of Grod, and without 
either love or gratitude towards him, selfish and hard-hearted 
with respect to his fellow-creatures. By putting his trust in 
Christ, he has attained peace of conscience, love, and new views 
of die glory of God. He has experienced a real change in his 
affections and tempers. Surely he must be allowed to be a 
competent judge of what he has felt ; he may preach too, by 
his Ufe, the truth and the power of the gospel to others ; and as 
he will find his evidences increase more and more, he may be 
more and more happy, from the consciousness of God within 
him now, (CoL i. 27 ; 2 Cor. ziii. 5,) and the prospect of bliss 
hereafter. 

^ If it be asked, where are such persons to be found ? it is 
confessed their number is but rare. We may thank for this, 
the contempt of the operations of the Holy Ghost, which pre- 
vails in our dajrs. A serious desire of knowing the real truth, 
and a roirit of submission to this divine teaching, are things 
which the truth requires of all who seek it : if you refuse this, 
you unreasonably refuse to Christianity her own mode and order 
of things ; you strip her of her arms^ and then complain of her 
feebleness and impotency. But if you submit to be the scholar 
of Jesus indeed, you will find, by experience, whether he will not 
give you to know the truth, and whether the truth will not 
make you free.'* — Milner. 

' Phil. iL 1,2. 
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verted^ depraved, and worthless part of mankind 
exult, while Christians, agreeing in essentials, 
quarrel and revile each other, not on the substance 
of religion, but on the mere shades of difference in 
opinion in matters of indifference. Let not the 
Philistians triumph. Let the olive-bearing army 
of peace-makers be combined under the banners 
of benevolence. Theirs is an unbloody crusade; 
theirs is the contest of love. The victories in their 
warfare are over sin, misery, and death ; and their 
crown, immortality. Let them march on to the 
soft harmony of Hosannahs and Hallelujahs, unin- 
terrupted by the discordant din of angry conten- 
tion. Are you a sincere believer ? a lover of God 
and man ? I salute you from my heart as my 
brother in Christ, whether, in consequence of your 
birth and education, you formed the creed you 
utter, at Rome, at Geneva, or in your closet at 
home. The Holy Ghost is the centre of our union ; 
and all who are joined to him, must be associated 
in love. 

Under the illustrious champions of Christianity, 
who flourished, in England, during the last cen- 
tury, great were the triumphs of grace over human 
obduracy. 'The word of God was mighty, and 
cast down imaginations.' * The sword of the Spirit, 
a figurative 8 word, the only one approved by Chris- 
tianity, wielded by men who, like these, fought the 
good fight of faith, has been irresistible. But 
many, since their time, have let it rust in its scab- 
bard, and used, as a substitute for it, the wooden 
baton of heathen ethics and modem philosophy, 
in a kind of mock fight, beating the air, to the 

' 2 Cor. iz. V. iiaXoyuyfiovCf which we render imaginatioiif^ 
certainly lignifiei reaaoningt. 
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amnsement of the indifTerent or uobelieviog spec- 
tator. The men of the world, who laugh at reli- 
gion, and the pretended philosophers who reason 
against it, observing that the sword of the Spirit 
was no longer used, came forth with the renewed 
and increased audacity of those who love to display 
their prowess, when there is but a feeble opposi- 
tion. They sang the song of victory, and ventured 
to suggest that Christianity, conscious of the bad- 
ness of her cause, had surrendered in fact, though 
she still kept up the appearance of defence, for the 
sake of decency, lucre, and political deception. 
Infidelity plumed herself on her fancied conquest, 
and has long been endeavouring to sway her sceptre 
over the most polished countries of Christendom. 
In France, at last, she flatters herself she has gained 
a complete victory, and silenced her opponent for 
ever. 

Let us mark and deplore the consequence to 
mortals and society. Extreme selfishness, pride, 
vanity, envy, malice, hardness of heart, fraud, 
cunning, and the false varnish of external deco- 
rum, hiding internal deformity, have remarkably 
prevailed in recent times, in the most polished re- 
gions, rendering man, as an individual, wretched 
and contemptible, and society comfortless and in- 
secure. The human race has degenerated, in pro- 
portion as faith has diminished. The true spirit of 
Christianity, which can alone dignify human na- 
ture, and soften and liberalize the obdurate, con- 
tracted, selfish bosom of the mere natural, animal * 

* I hope the present time is not that of which the apostle 
speaks : < The time will come when they will not endure sound 
doctrine.*— 2 Tim. iv. 13. 

Men who preach against divine grace, may be said to be those 
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man, has not been sufficiently diffused, since it has 
been fashionable to extdl natural religion, by de- 
preciating grace ; and the result has been, a deplor- 
able profligacy both in principle and practice. 

How devoutly then is it to be wished, that this 
true spirit may revive ; that the divine influence of 
the genuine gospel ^ may again prevail, and mdt 
the heart of steel, and bow the stubborn knees of 
the men of the world, and the wise men whom the 
world admires ? Behold them pursuing their own 
petty, selfish, sordid purposes, regardless of all 
others, but as they serve their own interest or plea- 
sure ; neither loving God nor man, and depraved 
to a nature almost diabolical, by habits of fashion- 
able voluptuousness, selfishness, and cruelty, au- 
thorized by the most illustrious examples in high 
life. Behold this diabolical character transforming 
itself to an angel of light, by studied embellish- 
ments and polished manners, in which truth, ho- 
nour, and beneyolence are assumed as a cloak to 
cover the basest treachery, and the vilest arts of dis- 
simulation. Behold this character recommended, 
with all the charms of language, by one of the first 
noblemen, wits, and writers of the times, as the 
mark of the most solid wisdom ; behold it, in con- 
sequence of recommendation so powerful, spread- 
ing among the youth of the nation, and diffusing a 
polished, splendid misery, like the shining appear- 

whom Christ addrewes in these words s ' Ye shut up the king- 
dom of hearen asainst men ; for ye neither go in jovaidf», 
neither suffer ye them that are entering to go hi* — Matt xziii* 
13. 

But while Ood^s eternal truth is its foundation, and Qod'i 
Holy Spirit its guard, neither vidlenoe nor treachery can sub? crt 
the kingdom of hearen. 
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ance which is seen on masses of corruption and 
putrescence. * Ye are the salt of the earth/ says 
our Saviour ; evidently meaning the salt that is to 
preserve the world from a corrupt state, hy hecom- 
ing the means of grace to those who hear you 
preach and teach the true doctrine. How is he 
then the friend of man, or of his country, who ob- 
structs the prevalence of such doctrine ? Yet men, 
apparently good and learned, have united with the 
unprincipled, in placing every obstacle in the way 
of its diffusion among the people. 

The grace of God is favourable to the tranquillity 
and security of the state; to the community, as 
well as to individuals, by teaching virtucT of the 
most beneficial kind under the strongest sanction. 
' The grace of God,' says the apostle, ' teaches us 
to deny all ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in the world.' 
Yet against the prevalence of this grace of God, 
many pens and tongues have been employed during 
the last fourscore years ; the pens and tongues, not 
of profligate infidels only, but of divines, teaching, 
for Christianity, a moral system of philosophy, 
well known * long before the nativity of Christ ; and 

' Vet the hesthou tfaemselves, mere moralists as they are 
often considered, had an idea of the divine energy. Remark- 
able are the words df Maximus Tyrius. 

**• Do you wonder that God was present with Socntes, friendly, 
and prophetic of futurity,^-an inmate of his mind ? — ^A man, 
he was, pure in his body, good in his soul, exact in the conduct 
of his life, masterly in thinking, eloquent in speaking, pioup 
towards God, and holy towards men.** 

The doctrine of divine assistance, or of the immediate opera- 
tion of the heavenly Spirit on the mind of man, is so far from 
unreasonable, that it was maintained by some of the greatest 
masters of reason, before the appearance of Christianity. 

The heathens did not affirm that the knowledge they possessed 
of theology was derived to them from reason ; fyt Plato ex- 
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thus rendering, as far as their efforts could prevail, 
his gospel a superfluous, and even ugly excrescence 
upon it There is a kind of wisdom, we are told on 
the hest authority, ' which descendeth not from 



preaily vsys it if Buav tic avOpunroic Soffic^ ihtjM of the godi 
to men — ^the effect of dirine communication. 'Aej deemed it 
•upematural, that reason should diflcover the will of God ; s gift 
above nature, {^utpiav virtp ^vaiv vuuatrav rtiv ^vaivy) and 
overcomingnatureinits present state of imbedli^. Thedeadmaj 
as easily arise and walk, as the mind of man, fallen, aa it is, into 
a spiritual death, raise itself to (lod and a cUrine life. Nodiing 
can enable man to do those Aings whidi are above his natural 
powers, but supernatural aid, and that must come from the in- 
fluence of the Deity. 

It is, however, worth while to mark the discordant and incon- 
sistent opinions of celebrated heathens on the subject of divme 
assistance. Seneca, Epist 41. — '^ No man is a good man with- 
out the assistance of God.** 

Deus in humano corpore hospitans. Epist. 31. — ^^ God 
dwelling in the human body.*' 

Yet this same philosophor says, in another place. Est allquid 
quo sapiens antecedat Deum. lUe naturas benefido, non soo, 
sapiens est ^ In one respect a philosopher ezcds God. God 
is obliged to nature for his wisdom, and cannot hdp being so. 
The philosopher thanks himself only.** Epist. 63. 

Atque hoc quidem omnes mortales sic habent, eztemaa com. 
moditates, vineta, segetes, oliveta, ubertatem, frugum et fruc- 
tuum, omnem, denique commoditatem, prosperitatemque vits^ 
a Diis se habere ; virtutem autem nemo unquam aoeeptam Deo 
retulit. Nimirum recte. Propter virtutem enim jure laudamnr, 
et in virtute recte g^oriamur. Quod non continoeret^ siiddoman 
a Dto, non a nobis habcremus. At vero aut honoribns aucti, 
aut re fSuniliari, aut si aliud quippiam nacti sumus foitnitiboni, 
depulimus mall, cum Diis gratias agimus, tum nihil nostic 
land! assumptum arbitramur. Num quis|, quod bonus vir esset, 
gratias Diis egit unquam ? at quod dives, quod honocatus^ quod 
incolumis. Ad rem autem ut redeem, judidnm hoc omniuB 
mortalium est, fortunam a Deo petendam, a seipso sumendam 
esse sapientiam.** — Cicero, de Nat. Deor. lib. liL & 36.— 
^^AU mankind hold the opmion, that external advantages, 
such aa vineyards, oom*fie]ds, olive-gardcasy abundance of all 
the various fruits cf the earth ; lastly, every thing that tends to 
the accommodation and prosperity il life^ is derived from die 
gods; but no man ever acknowledged himsdf inddHed to God 
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above, but is earthly, sensual, devilish/ * No won- 
der that men, who are taught, by their instructors, 
to pursue this wisdom, and, in effect, to reject the 
gospel at the very moment they are solemnly pro- 
fessing it, should become (like the wisdom which 
they cultivate, and which the apostle so strongly 
reprobates) earthly, sensual, devilish. Much of the 
profligacy of manners in the present century is to 

for his virtue. Undoubtedly this judgment is right and reason- 
able. For we are properly commended for our virtue, and we 
justly glory in our virtue ; which could not be, if it were a gift 
of God, and not a possession derived entirely from ourselves. 
But different is the case when we receive any accession of honour 
and fortune, or if we get any unlooked-for advantage or avoid 
any imminent evil ; for then, as we thank God for it, so we as- 
sume no merit or praise to ourselves on the occasion. 

^' Did any man ever return thanks to the gods that he was a 
good man ? No ; he returns thanks to the gods because he is a 
rich man, because he has received some public honour, or be- 
cause he enjoys a state of safety. 

*^ To return then to the point I am maintaining. It is the 
unanimous opinion of mankind, that success or good fortune in 
the world is to be sought of God, but that wisdom is to be de- 
rived from oneself entirely." — Cicero de Nat. 

Multus et nostra dvitas et Grsecia tulit singulares viros quo- 
rum neminem, nisi juvante Deo, talem fuisse credendum est. — 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. ii.— '* Our country (Rome) as well as 
Greece has produced many extraordinary men, not one of whom, 
can I believe, would ever have been such, but by the assistance 
of God." 

Nemo igitur vir magnus sine aiiquo afflatu divino usquam 
fuit. — Cic. '' No man was ever a great man without someUiing 
of divine inspiration." 

Hie est quisquam gentis ullius qui ducem naturam nactos ad 
virtutem pervenire potest ? Cic. Leg. — " Is there any man of 
any country in the world who, by the mere guidance of nature, 
could attain to virtue ?" 

Both Cicero's and Seneca*s sentiments on this subject are con- 
tradictory. 

Aeovrat ^vvay(i»vi*Tov diov Kai ^vXXijTrropoc. Max. Tyr. 
Diss. 22.— *' Men stand in need of God as an assistant and co- 
operator." 

' James, iii. 15. 
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be attributed to the desertion of the religion of onr 
forefathers^ and the teaching of a Christianity which 
has not the savour of life^ and was unknown in 
England at the Reformation. 

* Earthly^ sensual^ devilish/ are the epithets 
which the apostle uses : now let us turn from the 
written book to the living world. Can any impar- 
tial observer deny, without affected candour, that 
there are many whose conduct deserves these epi- 
thets? and can he deny, that they are chiefly 
among persons who seem to live without God in 
the world, and to be unbelievers in revelation, 
though perhaps conformists to the church ? Such 
persons seem to delight in evil ; and, like the being 
from whom the last of these epithets is taken, to go 
about, seeking whom they may devour.* No man 
can be much conversant in any business in the 
world, especially where there is competition, with- 
out meeting with men who hecdtate at no falsehood 
or baseness, and with whom it is never safe to have 
either conversation or transaction. Plausibly pre- 
tending to courteousness, to friend^ip, to every 
thing just, right, and amiable, they lie in wait to 
deceive and to injure. They will do wanton mis- 
chief, for its own sake. They will not only demo- 
lish the fair fabric of another's happiness, but 
laugh over the ruins which they have made. 

How beneficial would it be for such persons, and 

* Read, in the following description from Scripture, how men 
once degenerated, when estranged from God. 

<^ So that there reigned in oil men, without exception, blood, 
manslaughter, theft and dissimulation ; corruption, nnfaitbfbl- 
ness, tumults, perjury, disquieting of good men, forgetfolneas of 
good turns, defiling of souls, changing of kind, disorder in mar* 
riages, adultery, and shameless undeuiness.*' — Wisdom, c. xiv* 
23—29. 
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for society, if their hearts were renewed hy rege- 
nerating grace ; if they could be persuaded to be- 
lieve that there really is something more desirable 
than mammon; something that contributes more 
to happiness, and the pleasurable enjoyment of life, 
than show, equipage, living in the eyes of others, 
and the indulgence of an unfeeling, self-idolizing 
vanity at the expense of truth, justice, mercy, and 
every thing that gives solid satisfaction ^'and real 
dignity. The grace of God would even adorn them, 
make them more estimable and honourable than 
the longest series of unmeaning titles, the most 
brilliant gems in a coronet, the most magnificent 
houses and parks, and most gaily-painted vehicles. 
It would do more ; it would liberalize and soften 
their hearts, and make them men, such as the 
Creator intended them to be, feelingly alive to the 
charms of goodness, and to the touch of sympathy. 
The film would be removed from their eyes; and 
while they consulted the peace and happiness of 
others, they would see the things that belong unto 
their own. The horizon of their mental vision, 
now all sombrous and cloudy, would be beautifully 
serene. The stream of their lives, now a desolating 
torrent, ^abruptly dashing and foaming over its 
banks, would flow in its proper channel, smooth 
and clear, blest and blessing in its course. 

Surely every thinking and good-natured mortal, 
who observes what a despicable and detestable, or 
rather pitiable object, a man may become, however 
elevated his rank and affluent his fortune, when his 
heart is hardened, and he feels no sentiment of love 
to God, or kindness to his fellow-creatures, must 
wish to promote, and gladly co-operate with others 
in promoting, the prevalence of the true Spirit of 
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Christianity. * This alone, operating by grace, can 
restore the depraved, fallen, wretched creature, be- 
come, by his perverseness, earthly, sensual, devilish, 
to bis proper rank, as a rational, immortal being, 
and to the unspeakable happiness for which he was 
intended by divine benevolence. 

' The true roirit ol( ChristUnitjr can alone presenre the churcfa 
and sincere religion in fociety. 

'^ I muft profeif, that I beliere the degeneracy ftom the mth 
and power of the Chrifdan religion, the ignorance of the prin- 
eipaf doctrines ot the goipel, and that scorn which is cast on 
these, and the like expressions, on the grace of our Lord Jesos 
Christ, by such as not only profess th^selves to be ministen, 
but of a higher degree than ordinary, will be sadly ominous to 
the whole state of uie reformed church amongst us, if not timely 
repressed and corrected.*' — Dr. Owen. 

The Scriptures themselves attribute the corruption of religion, 
and even the total loss of divine knowledge, to the reasonings of 
men upon it ; when they regard the outi^ard, and neglect or des- 
pise the inward testimony. 

There is no truth more clearly asserted in Scripture, than that 
the things of God are not known but by the Spirit of God. 

' The natural man receiveth not the things ot (he Sphrft fii 
God ; tot they are foolishness unto him ; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.*— 1 Cor. ii. 14. 

' He that lacketh these things,* (the graces mentioned in s 
preceding verse, particularly thepartaking of the divine natare,) 
^ is blind, and cannot see afar off/ — 2 Pet. i. 9. 

Men wanting these graces, and this participation of the divine 
nature, we are expressly told, < grew vain in uieir imaginatloosr 
professing themselves wise, they became fools ; worshippfaig the 
creature (and among the created things is to be numbered the 
faculty of reasoning) more than the Creator. Th^ spoiled the 
religion of Christ, tlirough philosophy and vain deoeit, atetlie 
traditions of men, and turned the truth of God into a lie. Thii 
was in consequence of following the rudiments of the world, kots 
ra roixtuL according to the elements and principles of natnsl 
reason and philosophy. Wherefore the apostle would have tbas 
dead to the rudiments of the world, for they are only Che esB- 
mandments and doctrines ot men, vainly pufikl up by ijbm 
fleshly mind, and science falsely so called, consbting of fbolvb 
and unlearned questions, which served only to sender siafr' 
—2 Tim. ii. 23. * 

The apostle gives Timothy a description of human Ictfoisg 
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Mine is an bumble attempt to promote tbe pre- 
valence of tbe true spirit of Christianity. In re- 
commending the doctrine whicb this book parti- 
cularly enforces, I know that I am justified by tbe 
boly Scriptures,* by the church, by tbe tenets of 
tbe most learned and virtuous of the dissenters, 
and the greatest divines of this country, who have 
displayed their abilities either by the press or tbe 
pulpit. I claim no merit, but that of endeavour- 
ing to rescue tbe true and most momentous doc- 
trine of the gospel from the neglect and contempt 
in whicb it bas been involved, during this century, 



unaccompanied with divine grace ; and says, that ' it if proud 
knowing nothing, bat doting about questions and strifes of 
words, whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings 
perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds, and destitute 
of the truth.' (1 Tim. vi. 4; 2 Tim. ii. 14.) He tfaerefiire 
bids him put them in remembrance, charging them before 
the Lord, not to strive with words to no profit, but to the 
perverting of the hearer ; for they will increase into more un- 
godliness, (they will cause infidels to grow more obstinate 
and disputatious in defence of their unbelief,) and their 
words will eat as cankers; (they will, by submitting the 
claims of Christianity to human reason only, eat up and de- 
stroy its very essence, which is divine.) Therefore he again dis- 
suades ' foolish and unlearned questions, knowing that they do 
gender strifes;* that instead of settling disputes, and confirming 
men in the faith, they provoke controversy, multiply doubts, and 
are ultimately a fruitful cause of infiddity. '^ If you are deter- 
mined to rely on reasoning,** said the Tindals, Collinses, Mor- 
gans, Chubbs, and Paines, <' we will accept your challenge, and 
fight you with the weapons of your own choice.** They 
fought ; and, in the opinions of many deluded persona, were 
often victorious. 

^ It is a sad instance of imprudence in the leaders of our Chris- 
tian warfare, when they give up the sword of the Spirit, and rely 
entirely on the rppovrjua trapKog for protection and defence. The 
doctrine of grace furnishes a panoply. 

* '* He who doubts it, quarrds not with our creed, but our 
grammar ; and instead of going to church to be instructed bcttei 
he ought to be sent to school.*'* Bishop HicVmwci. 
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by false policy and partiality^ expressing their 
rancorous hatred to sects, deemed, at yarioas 
times, injurious to certain worldly interests, and 
temporary purposes of state. Christianity itsdf 
has been wounded by weapons aimed only at 
men whose political sentiments might perhaps 
be wrong, though their religious were, for the 
most part, strictly conformable to Scripture,^ and 
beneficial to every community. 

I confess myself, in this attempt, to be only the 
pupil of those great masters whose opinions I have 
copiously cited, that they may be both an orna- 
ment and defence to my imperfect manual of 
Christian Philosophy. Some of the greatest de- 
ceased divines of the church of England, next to 
the ScriptureSy are my chief authority. Happy am 
I to sit at the feet of such instructors; men, whose 
learning and abilities were of the very first magni* 
tude, and whose piety and goodness of heart seem 
to have vied, for excellence, with their vigorous 
understandings, and accurate knowledge of Scrip- 
tural theology. It is honour enough to be merely 
instrumental in republishing their salutary doc- 
trines, and giving them the inconsiderable sanc- 
tion of my public, though single vote. If they 
were now alive, they would be most anxiously dili- 
gent, in the present state of Cliristianity, in ex- 
citing the true spirit of vital and experimental re- 
ligion. Never was there more occasion for their 
zeal and activity than now ; and it appears to me, 
that their mode of recommending Christianity 



' Many who difliUke l\ie CL\8c\\\vne «xvd. oommimioa of oiff 
church, fimily adhere io \Yve «r\\Ae»ot Sx. 
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was a ri^rfat mode, because, among other reasons, it 
has the test of experience in its favour. 

The fact is incontrovertible, that in their times 
it was greatly successful. The true spirit of 
Christianity, during their ministry of the gospel, 
mightily grew and prevailed. Infidelity was un- 
common and infamous ; and the mild, meek, placid 
temper of the gospel was deemed, even in the 
highest ranks of society, not only conducive to 
happiness, but ornamental. Religious grace was 
valued above all graceful accomplishments. Men 
gloried in maintaining, openly and consistently, 
the Christian character; and the force of truth, 
not weakened by false politics, made it even a 
fashion. 

I have laboured to revive the principles of those 
times; not without a hope that they may have 
similar success in our day, if duly encouraged by 
high example. Men are doubtless, now as well as 
ever, susceptible of religious impressions, if pro- 
perly enforced on evangelical authority. The 
limes, it is said, are altered ; but let it be remem- 
bered, that men make the times, and that men are 
very much modelled by books and all public in- 
struction. 

It is certainly unwise, in the present adverse 
circumstances of Christendom, to neglect or dis- 
countenance any mode of effectually disseminating 
and confirming the Christian faith, more especially 
any mode which has in past times been found 
successful, and is authorized by Scripture. 

For myself, I must beg leave to say, what is 
indeed sufficiently evident, that I have been in 
search of truth, not of favour or advantage. 1 
have deemed religion lovely eno\3ig\iVtt\>^vi^^^^ 
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without a dowry. I have had no sinister view, 
but have employed my hours of leisure in a way 
which I thought might be most beneficial to my 
fellow-creatures and my country. If I am wrong 
in my doctrine, if my great masters have in- 
structed me erroneously, I am open to conviction, 
and shall rejoice to be better informed. I will 
say with the poet, addressing the Father of 
Lights : 

*^ If I am right, thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, O teach my heart 
To find that better way.** 

In the mean time, I make this ofifering to my 
fellow-mortals, labouring, like myself, in pursnit 
of happiness, though, many of them, in a diflTerent 
mode ; and I dedicate it, with sincere devotion, to 
truth, piety, and peace. 



THE END. 



J. lUckctby I Pi'micf , SibetVKMan lAm, XiotAmu 
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